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PREFACE 


Tramways  have  been  developed  by  dint  of  sheer 
hard  work  and  persistency,  and  they  are  now 
an  accepted  means  of  transport,  urban  and  sub- 
urban, sanctioned  by  experience,  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  public. 

Unassuming  and  unobtrusive  as  they  are, 
tramways  have  been  the  subject  of  a  wide  range 
of  experience.  By  failures,  engineers  have  dis- 
covered what  would  not  do;  and,  as  practical 
philosophers,  they  have,  by  induction,  arrived 
at  the  conditions  for  efficiency.  There  exists  a 
sentiment,  which  is  somewhat  prevalent,  that 
tramway  engineering  is  but  a  humble  branch  of 
the  profession.  The  sentiment,  born  of  self- 
complacency,  is  delusive.  To  tramways,  it  is 
true.  Titanic  arches,  Acherontian  tunnels,  and 
Cyclopean  engines,  do  not  appertain.  Neverthe- 
less, tramways  cost  half  as  much  as  railways,  and 
they  earn  more  money  by  the  mile  ;  they  have 
involved  as  much  blundering  as  railways;  like 
railways,  they  have  exhausted  reputations,  and 
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they  have  cost  more  than  railways  for  working 
expenses. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  mainly  to  place 
before  engineers,  capitalists,  and  financiers,  a 
succinct  analysis  of  the  past  practice  and  the 
present  achievements  in  tramways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  works  of  engineering,  and  as  money- 
making  concerns.  I  have  been  materially  aided 
in  this  work  by  the  engineers  of  tramways,  who 
have  kindly  placed  their  plans  and  specifications 
at  my  service  ;  and  by  the  secretaries  and  mana- 
gers, who  have  supplied  me  with  copies  of  their 
accounts. 

I  believe  the  results  of  these  analyses  will  be 
found  of  essential  service,  in  showing  how  the 
capital  has  been  laid  out,  how  the  daily  expenses 
are  incurred,  and  in  what  directions  economy  of 
expenditure  is  to  be  effected. 

Tramways  will  not  take  their  fitting  place  in 
the  systems  of  transport  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
until  mechanical  power  is  established  in  substi- 
tution for  the  power  of  horses.  The  employment 
of  horse-power  in  the  dire  work  of  starting  and 
dragging  the  ponderous  cars  in  vogue,  is  an 
element  of  barbarism,  germane,  it  may  be,  to 
the  primitive  habits  of  oriental  life,  but  very 
much  out  of  place  in  a  civilised  country. 

D.  K.  Clark. 

8  BncKuroHAM  Street,  Adelphi, 
London:  Marchf  1878, 
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PAET    I. 

ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS    OF    TRAMWAYS, 


CHAPTEE  I. 

INTEODUOTION   OF    TRAMWAYS. 

A  TRAM,  according  to  Nuttall,  is  the  shaft  of  a  cart 
or  carriage.  It  is  also  the  local  name  of  a  coal- 
waggon,  whence  is  derived  the  compound  word  tram- 
way or  tramroad — a  road  laid  with  narrow  tracks  of 
wood,  stone,  or  iron,  for  trams  or  waggons. 

In  France,  tramways  were  officially  known  as 
*  horse-railways  '  {voies  ferrees  a  traction  de  chevaux). 
By  the  public  they  were  known  as  *  American  rail- 
ways'  (chemins  defer  Americains^  or  simply  VAmeri^ 
cain).  Finally,  of  late,  the  English  word  *  tramway  * 
has  become  universally  adopted  in  France. 

A  tramway,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  is 
a  street-railway  or  a  road-railway,  constituting,  with 
the  carriage-way,  a  combination  of  railways  and 
ommon  thoroughfares :  such  that  the  traffic  of  the 
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street  or  the  road,  unafiFected  by  the  tramway,  is  free 
to  circulate.  It  follows,  as  the  principal  condition 
of  such  free  circulation,  that  the  surface  of  the  rails, 
whilst  they  are  adapted  for  carrying  flanged  wheels, 
should  be  substantially  at  the  general  level  of  the 
carriage-way. 

Tramways,  for  facilitating  heavy  continuous  traffic, 
were,  as  may  be  imagined,  more  desirable  in  the  days 
of  no  roads  or  bad  roads,  than  they  are  even  now. 
They  were  laid,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  mineral  districts  of  England,  when  coal  was 
rapidly  supplanting  wood  as  fuel,  for  the  conveyance 
of  coal  to  the  sea-coast  for  shipment.  The  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair — leading  from  coal- 
mines— may  easily  be  conceived.  Something  of  the 
condition  of  roads  in  the  ante-macadam  period  may 
be  witnessed  to-day  in  the  earth  roads  of  Egypt. 
These,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  become  seas  of  mud, 
and  constitute  formidable  impediments  to  circula- 
tion, instead  of  facilitating  it.  Our  forefathers  were 
led  to  lay  planks  or  timbers  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
ruts,  as  a  better  contrivance  than  filling  in  stones. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  ruts,  again,  led  to  placing 
planks  or  rails  of  timber  on  the  level  surface.  In 
1676,  tramways  consisted  of  rails  of  timber  laid  *  from 
the  colliery  to  the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel.' 

The  rails  originally  were  formed  of  scantlings  of 
good  sound  oak,  and  were  connected  by  sills  or  cross- 
timbers  of  the  same  material,  pinned  together  with 
oak  trenails,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  rails  were 
4  inches  deep,  and  4  or  5  inches  wide,  laid  parallel, 
3  or  4  feet  apart,  in  lengths  of  6  feet.  The  cross- 
sleepers  wei^e  6  feet  long  by  4  or  5  inches  deep,  and 
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5  inches  wide,  laid  about  2  feet  apart  between  centres. 
The  rapid  abrasion  and  wear  of  the  rails,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coarse  construction  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  wear  of  the  sleepers  by  the  action  of  the  horses' 


Fig.  1.    Early  timber  tramways.    Scale,  ^^. 

feet,  led  to  the  placing  of  an  additional  rail,  fig.  2,  upon 
the  first  rail.  This  second  rail  became  the  wearing 
piece,  and  could  be  renewed  with  facility ;  whilst  the 
increased  depth  afforded  by  it  admitted  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  sleepers  by  the  soil,  and  their  protection 
from  the  horses'  feet.  The  wearing  rails  were  of  hard 
wood  —  beech  or  sycamore  —  6  feet  long  by  from 
4  to  6  inches  deep.  The  under  rails  of  the  double  way, 
at  first  made  of  oak,  were  subsequently  made  of  fir. 


Fio.  2.    Early  timber  tramways,  with  double  rails.     Scale  j^. 

It  became  a  common  practice  to  nail  down  bars  of 
wrought  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  ascending  inclines 
of  the  road,  where  the  draught  was  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  wear  of  the  timber.  These 
bars,  or  rails,  were  about  2  inches  wide,  and  J  inch 
thick,  and  fastened  to  the  wood  rails  by  nails  having 
countersunk  heads.  But  the  iron  bars,  not  being  stifi' 
enough,  were  considerably  bent  when  the  trucks 
were  loaded,  and  the  resistance,  according  to  Mr. 
Wood,  was  reduced  but  slightly  below  that  of  a  well- 
constructed  double  wooden  railway. 

B  2 
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Nevertheless,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  draught-horses  foUov^ed  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  tramway.  The  regular  load  of 
coals  for  one  horse,  on  the  common  road,  amounted 
to  8  bolls  or  17  cwt.,  whilst,  upon  the  tramway,  the 
horse  could  regularly  take  a  load  of  19  bolls  or 
42  cwt.  of  coaL 

Cast-iron  was  first  tried  incidentally,  as  a  mate- 
rial for  rails.  In  1767,  by  the  Colebrooke  Dale  Iron 
Company,  who  determined  to  protect  their  oak 
rails  with  cast-iron,  *  not  altogether  as  a  necessary 
expedient  of  improvement,'  says  Mr.  Homblower, 
writing  in  1809,  *  but  in  part  as  a  well-digested 
measure  of  economy  in  support  of  their  trade.  From 
some  adventitious  circumstances,  the  price  of  pigs 
became  very  low,  and  their  works  being  of  great  ex- 
tent, in  order  to  keep  the  furnaces  in,  they  thought 
it  would  be  the  best  means  of  stocking  their  pigs  to 
lay  them  on  the  wooden  railways,  as  it  would  help 
to  pay  the  interest  by  reducing  the  repairs  of  the 
rails  ;  and  if  iron  should  take  any  sudden  rise,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  them  up,  and  to  send 
them  away  as  pigs.'  * 

The  iron  rails  were  cast  in  lengths  of  5  feet, 
4  inches  wide,  and  1  \  inches  thick,  as  in  fig.  3,  formed 
with  three  holes,  through  which  they  were  fastened 
to  the  oak  rails ;  '  and  very  complete  it  was,  both  in 
design  and  in  execution.'    See  fig.  3. 

The  tramway  was  developed  into  the  railway  by 
the  employment  of  flange-rails  and  edge-rails  of  cast- 
i^on  and  of  wrought-iron,  designedly  elevated  above 

*  ObservatioTis  hy  Mr,  Homblower,  in   the  Appendix  to  the 
}Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  HighwaySy  1809. 
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the  surface  of  the  ground,  upon  new  tracks  laid  out 
specifically  for  the  formation  of  railways.  But,  a  re- 
action set  in  when  it  was  found  that  railways  wanted 
the  needful  adaptability  to  follow  out  the  subordinate 
lines  of  traffic  which  occupied  roads  and  streets.  The 
convenient  and  unpretentious  tramway  was  revived, 


Fio.  8.    Cast-iron  tram-rails,  by  the  Colobrookc  Dale  Iron  Company. 

Scale  ^. 

and  laid  in  streets  and  common  roads,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  on  the  omnibus  system.  The 
revivals  have,  for  the  most  part,  been,  like  the 
primitive  tramways,  worked  by  the  power  of  horses. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  tramway 
system, as  a  mechanical  fact, it  maybe  expected  that 
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steam  or  other  mechanical  power  will  be  substituted 
for  horses. 

The  modern  tramway  was  first  employed  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  urgently  wanted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inferior  condition  of  the  streets  and 
roads  of  the  large  cities.     The  first  American  tram- 
way was  the  New  York  and  Haarlem  line,  of  which 
the  first  section,  laid  in  the  main  thoroughfares,  was 
opened  in  1832.    It  was  laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^ 
inches.     But  it  was  unpopular,  and  was  for  a  time 
suppressed.      Tramways,  nevertheless,  were  revived 
in  the  same  city,  about  the  year  1852,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  M.  Loubat,  a  French  engineer,  who  re- 
commended and  laid  down  a  tramway,  consisting  of 
rolled  wrought-iron  rails  laid  upon  wooden  sleepers. 
The  rails  were  constructed  with  a  groove  in  the  upper 
surface,  to  guide  the  wheels  of  the  cars,  which  were 
made  with  flanges,  like  those  of  railway  carriages 
and  waggons.*     Tramways  were  rapidly  multiplied 
in  New  York,  which  owes  much  of  its  development 
to  the  tramways,  the  traffic  upon  which  is  of  much 
more   importance   than    that   of  the   light-wheeled 
vehicles,  used  for  ordinary  circulation.      Otherwise 
the    rails,  which  were  formed  with  wide,   gulf-like 
grooves,   would    not    have    been   tolerated   in    the 
streets.     The  tramway  afforded  incalculable  advan- 
tages, and  it  became  an  indispensable  feature  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.     The  long  dis- 
tances to  be  traversed,  the  generally  bad  condition  of 
the  streets  and  roads,  and  the  comparative  scarcity 
of  other  vehicles,  formed  a  combination  of  circum- 

*  The  rails  laid  by  M.  Lonbat,  in  Paris,  hereafter  noticed,  were 
similar  to  those  laid  by  him  in  America. 
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stances  which  forced  the  tramway-car  into  general 
use  for  all  claeees. 


Niw  YoEK  Tham-Raii^    Scale,  )  full  bi: 


Fto.  S.  Kev  York,  Second  Avcnae. 
Habits  were  formed,  and  the  irregularities  of  rails 
and  roads  were  of  less  importance  than  thej  lad  been 
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felt  to  be  in  this  country.  The  annexed  Bectional 
illustratione  show  the  fearless  manner  in  which  the 
New  York  tram-rails  were  proportioned — combining 

NsT  Yore  Trui-Raiu.     Scale,  \  full  iize. 


Fio,  7.  New  Yorl,  Third  ATenne. 


obnoxious  grooves  with  massive  sections.     An  nnso- 
phisticated  observer,  struclc  by  the  proportions  of  the 
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rails  in  Ifew  York,  with  the   portentous  grooTea, 
described  them  as  '  rails  which  have  a  sort  of  iron 
flatter  attached  to  each  on  their  inside  edge.' ' 
Tham-Raiu  in  New  Tokk. 
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>  Letter  of  "ULt.  Lonpley,  quoted  bj  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Tnimwaya,  1872.  Mi. 
Peel,  a  member  of  the  Commitlee,  atruck  by  the  origiQaUiy  of  the 
notion  of  a  '  gutter '  alongside  the   rail,  naturally  inquired  of  Mr. 

In  comparinf;  the  New  York  Hyatem  with  that  adopted  in 
London,  you  spoke  of  an  iron  gutter  aa  being  a  feature  of  the 
ajatem  P 

An*.  My  correepondent  is  Mr.  Longley,  bod  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop, who  is  very  well  known,  and  who  happened  to  be  in  New 
York  I:>st  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  jou  wiah  to  challenge 
the  social  condition  of  my  New  York  correspondent 

Not  1^  any  means.  But,  as  1  understand,  the  iron  gutter  is 
not  at  all  us«d  in  the  Enfrlisb  system  P 

An*.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  witness  has  contended  that 
itU. 

But  when  you  say  that  the  New  York  system  is  characterised 
by  iron  gutters,  and  is  therefore  diaadvantAgeous  to  the  public, 
what  is  the  inference  jou  wish  the  Committee  to  draw  P 

Aat.  That  tb"  New  York  system  has  one  more  element  of 
inconvenience  in  it  than  the  English  system. 

As  Mr.  Hope  himself  stud  in  his  next  answer,  such  sort  of 
eridence  is '  a  mere  red  herring,  very  unfair  and  very  untrue.'    Of 
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Mr.  Charles  L.  Light,  an  English  engineer,  pro- 
perly GOneeiTing  that  the  great  groove,  or  '  gutter,' 
in  the  rail,  was  a  great  nuisance,  devised  and  laid,  in 
1856-57,  a  less  in  commodious  tram-rail  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  U.S.,  in  which  the  depth  of  the  groove 
■was  limited  to  f  inch,  whilst  the  inner  side  of  the 
groove  was  carried  up  with  a  flat  slope,  so  formed 
that  mud  or  small  stones  could  be  the  more  readily 
pushed  away  by  the  flanges  of  the  car-wheels.  The 
groove  was  not  so  deep,  and  not  so  damaging  to 
the  wheels  of  ordinary  vehicles,  as  the  grooves  of  the 


Fio.  10.  Cast  iron  rail,  Boaton,  U.S.,  by  Mr,  0.  L.  Light.  Scala  J. 
New  York  rails.  The  rails,  fig.  10,  were  of  cast-iron, 
in  lengths  of  6  feet  and  8  feet,  weighing  75  pounds 
per  yard.  The  ends  of  the  rails  were  formed  with 
dowels  and  cores,  placed  diagonally,  which,  being 
interlocked,  were  designed  to  maintain  the  ends  of 

such  ia  history  made.  Here  ia  another  bit  of  Mr.  Hope's  evidence : 
'  Omnibuses,  dangerous  and  disagreeable  as  tbej  are,  move  iu  Eind 
out ;  while  a  tramwaj  cannot  move  in  and  out.'  '  Mr.  Train  lan 
ooe  of  his  lines,  and  bad  a  station  for  his  omnibusea  under  my 
window,  and  the  noise,  and  the  haBooing,  and  the  row  that  went 
on  was  a  great  inconvenience,  certainly.'  Such  evidence  waa  un- 
Koawerable. 
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the  lengths  of  rail  at  one  level.  These  rails,  after 
several  years,  were  replaced  hy  rails  of  wroiight-iron. 
To  mitigate  the  inconvenieDces  of  the  New  York 
sections  of  tram-rail,  a  different  form  of  rail — a 
'  step-rail.'  as  it  may  be  called — fig.  11,  from  which 
the  groove  was  banished,  though  a  ridge  remained, 
was  introduced  in  Philadelphia,  and  laid  in  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Streets,  where  it  gave  satisfaction.  It 
consisted  of  a  flat  plate,  5  inches  wide,  formed 
with  a  raised  ledge  or  fillet  at  one  edge,  standing 
\  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  plate,  without  any 
groove.     The  plate  was  formed  with  a  ledge  or  fillet 


Fia.  11.    Fhilftdelphia  BUp-rail. 


at  each  side,  below,  let  into  corresponding  rebates 
in  the  upper  corners  of  the  sleepers. 

The  weight  was  46  pounds  per  yard.  The  gauge 
was  fixed  at  5  feet  2  inches  between  the  ledges  to  suit 
the  wheels  of  ordinary  vehicles,  which  cootd  run  on 
the  lower  flat  surface.  The  type  of  tramway  thus 
settled  for  Pbihidelphia,  in  1855,  which  is  still  adhered 
to,  is  shown  in  figs.  12  and  18. 

The  rails  were  laid  on  longitudinal  sleepers  of 
yellow  pine,  5  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep,  bolted 
down  upon   transverse   sleepers  6  inches  wide  and 
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5  incliPS  deep,  with  iron  knees  to  maintain  the  rails 
in  gauge. 
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FiQS.  12  and  13.  Philadelphia  Tramways.    Scale  ^. 

Following  the  principle  of  the  Philadelphia  rail, 
but  adopting  a  greater  width — 8  inches — a  similar 
rail,  fig.  14,  was  introduced  in  New  York  previous  to 
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1860.  It  waa  better  adapted  for  taking  the  wheels 
of  ordinary  vehicleB,  which  varied  considerably  in 
gauge,  whilst  new  vehicleB  of  the  ordinary  kinds  were 
made  to  fit  the  tramway. 

But,  the  wide  tram-plate, 
or  step-rail,  incurs  the  objec- 
tion that  it  does  not  afford 
a   good  foothold   for  horses, 
whether  harnessed  to  tram- 
cars  or  to  ordinary  vehicles. 
There  is,  besides,  the  general 
objection  to  the  step  form  of 
T  the  surface,  in  which,  though 
J  the  rise  may  never  exceed  an 
_.  inch,  the  elevation   is  suffi- 
e  cient  to  canse  a  considerable 
=j  degree   of   inconvenience   to 
j;  vehicles  crossing  the  rails  in 
>H  an  oblique  direction,  in  atrain- 
%  ing  the  wheels  or  the  axles. 
-  The    step-rail   possesses,   on 
"  the  contrary,  the  advantage 
£  over    the  grooved  rail,   that 
the  fiange  of  the  car-wh*iel  is 
always   free,   as  there  is  no 
groove  for  the    lodgment  of 
obstructive  pebbles  and  mud, 
whilst   there   is   nothing    to 
seize  the  wheels  of  ordinary 
"  vehicles. 

The  step-rail  ia  in  general  use  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  where  probably  there  is 
leas  of  the  light  cab  and  omnibus  traffic  than  prevails 
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in  English  cities,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ob- 
noxious step. 

The  step- rail  is  laid  in  the  tramways  ofWash- 
ington,  U.S.,  and  it  is  probably  the  form  of  rail  most 
generally  adopted  for  tramways  in  the  United  States. 
Tramways  have  been  widely  extended  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Union.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone, 
in  1875,  there  were  87  street-railroad  companies, 
comprising  an  aggregate  length  of  433  miles  of  tram- 
way open  for  traffic. 

The  gauge  of  tramway  rails  adopted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  United  States,  is  4  feet  8^  inches. 

The  tramway  system  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  beneficial  adoption  of  tramways  in 
towns.  There  were,  in  1872,  in  operation  or  in  course 
of  construction,  about  70  miles  of  tramway  in  that 
city — a  greater  mileage,  probably,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  place,  which  contains  200,000  inhabit- 
ants, than  has  been  laid  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  The  extraordinary  development  of  the  system 
there,  is  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
comfort,  the  cheapness,  and  the  rapidit}'  of  tramway 
locomotion,  compared  with  the  previously  existing 
means  of  conveyance  in  carriages  or  omnibuses  over 
a  very  rough  kind  of  paving.  The  town  is  built,  like 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States,  in  square 
blocks,  the  streets  being  straight,  parallel,  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Almost  every  street  has 
its  line  of  tramway,  laid,  for  the  most  part,  on  Livesey's 
system,  to  be  afterwards  described.  The  principal 
lines  are  known  as  the  City,  the  Billinghurst  (now 
the  Argentine),  the  Lacroze,  the  National,  the  Men- 
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dez,  and  the  Southern  Tramways.  One  particular 
feature  which  added  to  the  cost  of  working  these 
tramways  was  the  necessity,  some  years  ago,  for 
having  *  trumpeters' — men  on  horseback,  who  ride 
in  advance  of  the  cars,  each  blowing  a  trumpet  to 
warn  off  carts  and  other  vehicles  from  the  track,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  collisions  at  the  intersections  of 
the  streets,  ancL  further,  to  assist  in  dragging  out  of 
the  way  any  heavily-laden  or  broken-down  vehicle 
obstructing  the  line.* 

The  modern  tramway  was  introduced  in  England 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Train,  who,  in  1857,  made  proposals  for 
laying  tramways,  on  the  system  originated  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  some  of  the  metropolitan  thoroughfares 
and  in  a  few  provincial  towns.  Mr.  Train  associated 
with  himself  Mr.  James  Samuel,  C.E.,  but  they  failed 
in  their  object  of  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
•which  was  applied  for  in  1858,  mainly  through  the 
opposition  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works.  '  It  was  utterly  impossible,'  he  said,  *  that 
the  iron  rails  or  plates  upon  which  the  carriages  were 
to  nm  could  be  laid  on  macadamised  roads,  for  in- 
stance, with  a  certainty  of  always  being  kept  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  level  as  the  road ;  and  carriages  run- 
ning diagonally  against  the  plates  would  be  subjected 
to  have  their  wheels  torn  off,  and  most  serious  acci- 
dents would  result,  whatever  precautions  might  be 
taken.  Even  the  weather  would  at  times  effect  this.'  ^ 

*  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,'  says  Mr.  Train,  *  did  not 
meet  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Samuel,  except  by  preju- 
dice. Arguing  against  facts  is  difficult, and  over-riding 

^  Engineering,  May  17,  1872,  page  332. 
*  Observer,  February  21,  1868. 
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Btiibborn  truths  impossible.'  Sir  Benjamin,  neverthe- 
less, was  proved  to  be  in  the  right. 

In  default  of  better  authority,  Mr.  Train,  in 
March  1860,  applied  for,  and  in  Maj  of  the  same 
jear  obtained,  permission  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Birkenhead  to  lay  down  hia  tramway  in  this  town. 
In  April  he  patented  his  system. 

'  The  egg,'  Mr.  Train  said, '  will  shortly  be  chipped 
in  this  country  under  my  patent,  at  great  coat  and 
labour,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  my  chicken 
{as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  valuable  inventions) 
from  becoming  somebody  else's  hen.' 


Fio.  16.    G.  F,  Train's  tramway  lit  Birkenhead.    Scnla  Jj. 

So,  the  first  of  his  lines  was  laid  in  the  macadam-  , 
ised  roads  of  Birkenhead,  and  was  opened  in  August 
1860,  within  five  months  after  the  application  for 
leave  was  made.     It  is  illustrated  by  figs.  15  and  16. 


Fio.16.  0-.  F.  Train's  Iramway  at  Birkenhead.  Section  of  rail.    Scale^. 

It  has  rolled  wrought-iron  step-rails,  weighing  aboat 
50  pounds  per  yard, laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches. 
The  rails  were  6  inches  vride  and  -f^  inch  thick  in 
the  sole,  with  a  step  rising  \  inch  above  the  sole, 
and  a  fillet  at  each  edge  on  the  lower  side.     They 
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were  bedded  on  and  spiked  to  longitudinal  timber 
sleepers,  6  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep,  which  were 
let  into  and  rested  on  transverse  sleepers,  and  were 
spiked  to  them  with  one  iron  knee  to  each. 

Short  lines,  similarly,  were,  by  the  permission  of 
the  local  authorities,  laid  down  in  London  by  Mr. 
Train  and  his  friends  in  1861  : — in  Bayswater  Road, 
between  the  Marble  Arch  and  Notting  Hill  Gate,  in 
Westminster,  and  in  Kennington  Eoad.  In  1863,  a 
line  If  miles  in  length  was  laid  by  Mr.  Train,  and 
opened,  in  the  Potteries  district,  for  the  StaflFord- 
shire  Potteries  Street  Railway  Company,  between 
Burslem  and  Hanley.  After  a  brief  experience  of  the 
inconveniences  of  the  step-rail,  Mr.  Train's  lines  laid 
in  London  were  removed,  whilst  the  Birkenhead 
tramway  and  the  Potteries  tramway  were  only  saved 
from  extinction  by  the  timely  substitution  of  flat 
grooved  rails  for  the  step-rails.  The  grooves  in  the 
new  rails  were  suflSciently  roomy  to  afford  free  play 
for  the  flanges  of  the  wheels,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  sufficiently  narrow  to  prevent  the 
wheels  of  common -road  vehicles  from  entering 
them. 

On  streets  and  roads  being  in  comparatively  good 
condition,  with  cabs  and  omnibuses  in  common 
use,  great  numbers  of  which  were  available  for 
general  circulation  at  reasonable  fares,  the  need  for 
tramway  accommodation  was  less  urgent  in  England 
than  elsewhere.  The  advocates  of  tramways,  dis- 
couraged by  the  sensational  failures  of  the  first  tram- 
ways, retired  for  a  time.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said, 
*I  have  often  been  button-holed  in  society  about 
it,  and  I  should  say  that  the  general  population  of 
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London  ^look  upon  the  extension  of  tramways  with 
dislike,  and  with  apprehension/ 

In  fine,  the  career  of  the  step-rail  tramway  was 
ended.  However  it  may  have  been  tolerated  in 
America,  it  was  hated  in  England ;  and  only  after 
an  interval  of  some  years — in  1865  and  186G — was 
the  movement  for  the  construction  of  tmmways  re- 
vived. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that,  obviating  the 
vice  of  the  step-rail,  flat  rails  were  laid  in  Salford, 
on  Mr.  John  Haworth's  system,  about  the  year  1862, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  lines  of  smooth  iron  plates, 
6  inches  wide  and  \  inch  thick,  and  a  central  grooved 
rail,  similar   in   section  to  an  inverted  bridge-rail. 
These  rails  were  laid   upon  and   screwed  down  to 
longitudinal  timber  sleepers,  and  finished  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  pavement.     Whilst  the  wheels  of 
the  vehicle  rolled  freely  over  the  tram-plates,  a  small 
guide-wheel,  having  a  central  flange,  ran  upon  the 
central  rail.     The   guide-wheel  was  hung  from  the 
front  of  the   ordinary  omnibus,  and  was  raised  or 
depressed   at  will   by  the   driver.      This   triple-rail 
system,  known  as  the  *on-and-off*  system,  was  in 
operation  for  upwards  of  eight  years ;  but  it  was  too 
weak,  insomuch  that  it  worked  loose  at  the  joints,  and 
the  ends  occasionally  opened  up,  making  dangerous 
footing  for  the  horses.     Besides,  it  was  open  to  the 
objection  of  slipperiness,  and  the  episodical  tramway 
was  eventually  removed. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MODSBK    TBAHWATS     IN     THE     UNITED    KINGDOM — THE 
FIBBT    LITEBFOOL   TBAKWAT. 

In  November  1865,  a  show  piece  of  tramway  was 
laid  in  Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  with  the  '  oreecent 
rail,'  as  in  fig.  17,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Noble,  on 


Fio.  1 7.  Crescent  rail,  by  Mr.  J.  Nolile.    Scale  |. 

which  great  expectations  were  based.  The  crescent 
rail,  which  was  certainly  fiat  enough  and  nnassum- 
ing  enough,  had  been  employed  in  the  construction 
of  tramways  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  it  lay 
perfectly  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  street,  it 
was  hailed  by  its  admirers  as  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  a  non -obstructive  street  railway. 
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The  rails  were  laid  on  and  screwed  down  to  longitu- 
dinal bearers,  which  rested  on  cross  sleepers.  A  small 
groove,  or  slit  opening,  was  left  in  the  pavement,  to 
clear  the  flanges  of  the  wheels.  The  provision  thus 
made  for  clearing  wheel-flanges  was  insufficient,  and 
it  was  necessary  in  practice  to  employ  special  appli- 
ances for  sweeping  the  groove  clear  of  obstructive 
matter,  whilst  the  tractive  resistance  must  have  fre- 
quently been  excessive.  Besides,  the  unprotected 
edges  of  the  paving  were  liable  to  breakage.  Mr. 
Noble's  system  was  finally  abandoned,  though  it 
formed  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  the  Liverpool 
tramways ;  and  the  sample  line  did  good  service  in 
allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  timid,  and  in 
silencing  the  objections  of  the  fastidious.  The 
sample  piece  was  removed  after  it  had  lain  four  years 
in  Castle  Street.  The  type  of  rail  finally  adopted 
for  Liverpool,  was  formed  with  a  flat  level  surface, 
having  a  narrow  groove  to  receive  and  guide  the 
wheel-flanges. 

In  1866  and  1867,  application  was  made  to  Par- 
liament for  power  to  construct  a  system  of  tramways 
in  Liverpool,  for  which  an  Act  was  obtained  in  1868. 
This  was  the  first  English  system  of  tramways  for 
passenger  traffic  that  was  authorised  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  works  were  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Fisher  &  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  under  Mr.  George 
Hopkins  as  engineer-in-chief,  and  were  commenced 
in  May  1869.  The  South  Line,  from  the  Exchange 
to  Dingle,  3  miles  560  yards  in  length,  was  opened 
on  November  1,  1869.  The  North  Line,  from  Old 
Haymarket  to  Spillow  Lane  and  Whitechapel  Street, 
2  miles  700  yards  long,  was  opened  on  September  1, 
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1870;  and  the  line  on  Aigburth  Road,  which  has 
since  been  removed,  1  mile  260  yards  long,  was 
opened  a  year  later,  on  September  1,  1871.  Thus 
the  total  authorised  length  of  tramway,  or  of  streets 
traversed  by  tramways,  amounted  to  6  miles  1520 
yards,  and  it  was  constructed  in  the  space  of  about 
two  years  and  three  months.  The  existing  system 
is  about  5|  miles  in  length,  thus  : — 

Miles.      Yards. 

Single  line 2        820 

Double  line 3        630 


Total    .        .        .      6     1,450 

The  system  is  like  a  Catharine  wheel :  it  consists 
of  an  inner  circle,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  from 
which  two  lines  fly  off.  The  inner  circle  is  always 
worked  in  one  direction,  and  then  the  carriages 
shoot  off  to  the  north. 

The  gauge  of  the  Liverpool  tramways  was  deter- 
mined to  be  4  feet  8^  inches — the  same  as  the  national 
railway  gauge.  But  it  was  not  fixed  at  that  width 
with  any  view  to  a  possible  communication  with  rail- 
ways. As  a  matter  of  fact,  railway  waggons  cannot 
run  over  the  ordinary  groove-rails  of  tramways  laid 
to  the  railway  gauge.  The  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches 
was  introduced  in  the  Act,  because,  when  the  pro- 
moters first  applied  to  Parliament,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  as  for  a  *  railway,'  since  the  word  *  tram- 
way '  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  standing  orders,  and 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  only 
gauge  allowed  for  railways. 

The  form  of  the  rails  adopted  in  the  original 
construction  of  the  Liverpool  tramways,  was  of  a  flat 
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grooved  section,  such  aa  had  beeu  found  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily  at  Birkenhead,  though  narrower ; 
weighing  40  pounds  per  yard,  about  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  having  a  spctional  area  of  about  4  square 
inches.  Kails  of  sim-'ar  but  larger  section  were 
afterwards  employed,  weighing  45  pounds  per  yard, 
shown  in  fig.  18.  The  rail  was  little  else  than  a  flat 
bar,  having  a  narrow  and  shallow  groove  in  its  upper 
surface,  with  a  fillet  on  the  lower  side,  and  bedded 
on  a  longitudinal  sleeper.  The  rail  was  4  inches  wide 
and  Ig  inches  in  thickness  The  groove  was  formed 
with  sloping  sides,  and  was  \  inch  in  depth,  with  a 


Fia.  IB.  Barlj  Liverpool  rail.    Scale  \. 

width  of  I  inch  at  the  bottom,  and  double  this  width 
at  the  surface  of  the  rail.  The  tread,  or  rolling  sur- 
face, for  the  wheels,  had  a  width  of  about  2  inches, 
when,  of  course,  the  inner  edge  of  the  tread  was  at 
the  half-width  of  the  rail ;  whilst  the  ledge  on  the 
other  side  of  the  groove  was  about  \  inch  wide  at  the 
surface,  and  was  corrugated  transversely,  to  prevent 
slipperiness  for  horses.  The  rails  were  bedded  on  tim- 
ber sleepers,  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  in  depth,  and 
were  fished  with  J-inch  wrought-iron  plates,  12  inches 
long  and  4  inches  wide,  applied  below  the  joint,  let 
fiush  into  the  upper  side  of  the  sleeper,  as  shown  in 
fig.  20.     The  joint  was  fixed  with  four  vertical  spikes, 
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two  to  each  rail,  driyen  tbroagh  the  rails,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  groove,  and  the  fiah-plate,  into  the 
sleeper.  The  rails  were 
also  spiked  at  intervals  to 
the  sleepers.  The  heads  of 
the  spikes  were  counter- 
sunk, and  let  into  the  rails 
to  finish  flush  with  the 
«  bottom  of  the  groove.  The 
J  combined  sleeper  and  rail 
thus  presented,  for  the 
2  most  part,  a  vertical  snr- 
S  face  at  each  side,  against 
^  which  paving -stones  could 
■  be  closely  and  evenly  laid 
^  and  jointed.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  way  is  shown 
g  in  cross  section  by  fig.  19. 
J  To  render  the  way  inde- 
„  pendent  for  support,  on 
|.  uncertain  or  on  broken 
t  ground,  the  roadway  was 
^  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
S  14^  inches  for  the  whole 
g  width,  and  a  continuous 
"^  bed  of  lime  -  concrete, 
fi  7  inches  thick,  was  laid 
1 12  j-  -^       I  for    the   whole   width    of 

the  track,  as  a  foundation, 
upon  which  the  sleepers 
were  placed.  The  inter- 
spaces between  the  sleepers 
were  filled  up  with  concrete  to  the  right  level  for 
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supporting  4-inch  cubes.  The  sleepers  were  laid 
in  and  spiked  to  cast-iron  clip-chairs,  figs.  20,  21, 
which  were  placed  about  4  feet  apart  tongitudiaallj, 
and  reated  direct  on  the  concrete  foundation.     The 


il^ 


gauge  of  the  raila  was  fixed  by  bar-iron  cross-ties, 
\\  inches  deep  by  |  ineli  thick,  the  ends  of  which  were 
dovetailed  into  grooves  cast  in  the  inner  sides  of  the 
chairs.  The  chairs  were  6  inches  wide  at  the  joints  of 
the  sleepers,  and  3  inches  intermediately.     The  road- 
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way  was  nearly  all  of  macadam,  and  the  materials 
for  the  concrete  were  taken  from  the  macadam 
which  was  lifted  to  make  room  for  the  line,  riddled, 
cleaned,  and  mixed  with  blue- lias  lime ;  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  surface  between  the  rails,  and  for  a 
width  of  18  inches  beyond  the  outer  sides  of  the  rails, 
was  paved  with  Welsh  granite  sets — 4-inch  cubes 
between  the  rails,  and  sets  of  6  inches  in  depth  for 
the  outer  18-inch  spaces.  The  outer  width,  18  inches, 
was  provided  in  the  Act,  and  it  defined  the  marginal 
boundaries  of  the  breadth  of  roadway  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  tramway  company.  That  width  was, 
and  is  now,  accepted  as  a  fair  compromise ;  and,  says 
Mr.  J.  Morris,  *  it  does  fairly  represent  the  extent  of 
possible  injury  even  which  the  tramway  can  do  to 
the  road,  and  it  is  accepted  universally  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  almost  universally  in  America,  and  is  the 
recognised  standard.'  * 

The  18-inch  width  of  margin  is  both  necessary 
and  suflScient  for  maintaining  the  stability  of  the 
line,  when  it  is  laid  in  a  non-paved  or  macadamised 
street,  and  for  affording  a  foothold  for  the  tram- 
horses  when  they  traverse  the  rails.  *  I  remember,' 
says  Mr.  Hopkins,  *  that  our  first  Bills  were  intro- 
duced with  9  inches  onlv  outside  the  rails,  but  the 
width  was  increased  to  18  inches  in  Committee.'^ 

Where   the  lines   of  tramway  were   double,  in 

Liverpool,  they  were  laid  at  a  clear  distance,  apart, 

of  4  feet  between   the   rails,  giving  a  *  four-foot,' 

corresponding  to  the  *  six-foot '  of  railways. 

y/The  gradients  of  the  Liverpool  lines  of  tramway 

Ir      1  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Tramways  BiU,  1870. 
»  Ibid, 
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are  various.     Liverpool  is  a  very  hilly  town.     The 
maximum  gradient  is  1  in  19. 

The  practice  initiated  at  Liverpool  has  ruled 
the  general  dispositions  of  tramways  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  1869,  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Com- 
pany were  authorised  to  lay  tramways  on  the  White- 
chapel,  Mile  End,  and  Bow  Boad ;  and,  in  1870,  they 
were  empowered  to  lay  extensions  to  Aldgate,  at  the 
west  end,  and  to  Stratford,  Leytonstone,  and  Bromley, 
at  the  east  end.  In  1871,  they  obtained  additional 
powers  to  lay  tramways  in  the  north  and  east  of 
London,  which  made  a  total  of  80^  miles  of  tram- 
way authorised  to  that  company. 

In  1869,  also,  Acts  were  passed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kennington,  Brixton,  and  Clapham  routes, 
from  Westminster  Eoad,  by  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Tramway  Company ;  and  the  routes  from  Pimlico,  by 
Vauxhall,  to  Greenwich,  by  the  Pimlico,  Peckham, 
and  Greenwich  Tramway  Company.  These  two 
companies  were,  by  their  Acts,  empowered  to  con- 
struct and  work  tramways  in  nearly  all  the  main 
metropolitan  thoroughfares  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  comprising  twenty-five  miles  of  streets. 
They  were  amalgamated,  in  the  end  of  1870,  as  the 
London  Tramways  Company. 

In  1870,  the  London  Street  Tramways  Company 
were  authorised  to  lay  tramways  on  the  north  side  of 
London,  from  Lower  Holloway  to  the  south  end  of 
Hampstead  Boad,  and  from  Kentish  Town  to  King's 
Cross. 

In  the  beginning  of  1873,  forty-two  miles  of 
tramway  had  been  opened  in  the  streets  of  the  Me- 
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tropolis ;  the  length  was  increased  to  sixty-one  miles 
in  1876.  Under  the  stimulus  aflForded  by  the  rapid 
spread  and  successful  operation  of  the  several  ^stems 
at  work,  Acts  were  applied  for  and  obtained,  autho- 
rising the  laying  of  tramways  in  many  cities  and 
towns  in  the  provinces : — 

In  1868  an  Act  was  passed  for  1  tramway. 
1869  Acts  were  passed  for  3  tramways. 


1870    , 

)i 

7 

1871    , 

19 

7   „ 

1872    , 

V 

16    „ 

1873    , 

n 

10   „ 

1874    , 

f) 

6   „ 

1876    , 

f) 

7 

These,  and  other  tramways  of  earlier  date,  are 
recited  in  the  annexed  table.  The  lengths  of  line, 
single  and  double,  authorised  and  opened  to  the 
public,*  are  added. 

The  total  lengths  of  streets  traversed  by  tram- 
ways, in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  June  30,  1876, 
were  as  follows : — 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland    . 
Ireland 


Total 


Miles. 

132-22 
41-30 
2509 

198-61 


*  Partly  abstracted  from  the  Tramways  Return,  1877. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TRAMWAYS   IN   THE     UETBOPOLIS — THE     LEEDS 
TBAUWAIS. 

Ststbms  of  tramway,  like  those  of  Liverpool,  were 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  tramways  which  were  laid  in  London,  under  Mr. 
Grfiorge  Hopkins,  as  engineer : — the  greater  part  of 
the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways,  of  which  the  first 
section,  from  Whitechapel  to  Bow,  was  opened  in 
May,  1870 ;  and  the  original  Metropolitan  Street 
Tramway  (now  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  London 
Tramways  Company), 5^  miles  long,  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Brixton  Church,  Stockwell,  Clapham  Com- 


Fio.  22.  Xortli  Metropolitan  Ttamiray  and  Loodon  Trtuairavi. 
Firet  lines.     Scale  ^. 

mon,  and  Brixton  Hill — also  opened  in  1870.  The  rails 
were  of  the  form  and  section  of  the  Liverpool  rail, 
4  inches  wide,  and  Ig  inches  thick,  weighing  45  pounds 
per  yard.  The  system  of  construction,  shown  in 
fig.  22,  was  similar  to  that  at  Liverpool.      The  stone 
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pavement,  or  the  macadam  of  the  street,  was  taken 
out  for  a  width  sufficient  for  a  double  line,  or  a  single 
line  of  tramway,  as  the  case  might  be,  including  a 
clear  space,  2  feet  wide,  beyond  the  outermost  rails ; 
and  for  a  depth  of  about  9  inches,  which  was  the  depth 
of  ordinary  sets  in  the  Metropolis.  In  the  open  ground, 
thus  exposed,  longitudinal  trenches,  about  9  inches 
deep  and  16  inches  wide,  were  excavated,  correspond- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  rails  and  the  longitudinal 
sleepers  by  which  they  were  to  be  supported.  These 
trenches  were  filled  with  concrete  made  with  Port- 
land cement,  or  with  hydraulic  lime,  mixed  with  river 
ballast,  and  made  up  to  the  level  of  the  excavated 
ground,  to  form  longitudinal  foundations  for  the  rails. 
The  sleepers,  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  were  laid 
in  cast-iron  clip-chairs,  by  means  of  which,  with  bar- 
iron  cross-ties,  dovetailed  at  the  ends,  the  gauge 
was  maintained.  The  rails  were  spiked  to  the 
sleepers  by  vertical  spikes  through  the  grooves,  with 
countersunk  heads,  and  the  structure  was  levelled  up 
by  concrete,  packed  under  the  sleepers.  The  whole 
area  was  then  filled  up  with  concrete,  between  and 
outside  the  sleepers,  to  the  level  necessary  to  form  a 
foundation  for  the  paving  stones,  and  these  were 
bedded  on  a  layer  of  sand,  and  grouted  and  rammed. 
The  dovetailed  tie-bars  proved  to  be  of  very  little 
use ;  they  were  liable  to  rust  away,  and  were  wanting 
in  precision,  for  unless  the  dovetailings  had  been 
tightly  and  exactly  fitted,  so  that  the  chairs  would 
have  been  prevented  from  shifting,  either  inwards  or 
outwards,  the  transverse  connection  was  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  rails,  when  the  support  afforded  by 
the  pavement  was  removed  or  impaired.     Besides, 
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tie-bars  placed  between  the  paving  sets  are  in  the 
way,  and  interfere  with  the  convenience  for  paving. 
Again,  tie-bars  laid  in  dovetails  in  brackets,  like 
those  just  described,  work  gradually  to  the  surface, 
and  even  above  the  level  of  the  paving.  In  such  a 
contingency  they  are  removed,  which  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  done. 

Moreover,  the  flat  rail  and  the  vertical  spike  or 
bolt-fastening  made  a  defective  combination.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  at  best,  the  form  of 
the  flat  rail  combined  the  maximum  of  material  with 
the  minimum  of  strength  and  stiffness,  whilst  the 
vertical  spike-fastening,  though  it  is  simple,  and  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  have  been  happily  devised,  is  de- 
ficient in  strength  and  in  durability,  and  contributes 
nearly  nothing  towards  the  union  of  the  rail  with  the 
sleeper.  The  rail,  especially  at  the  joints,  is  liable 
to  spring,  and  the  spikes  with  their  shallow  coun- 
tersunk heads  and  limited  bearing  surface,  are 
liable  to  yield  and  to  wear ;  the  spikes  in  consequence 
are  gradually  loosened,  and  the  heads  are  lifted,  and 
torn  or  broken  off.  The  spike-heads  are  further  ex- 
posed to  damage  from  the  wheel-flanges,  which,  like 
the  rail,  became  worn,  ground  in  the  groove,  and 
occasionally  split  the  rail. 

Wherever  there  is  vertical  movement,  of  course, 
an  entry  for  water  is  made,  pumping  action  ensues, 
and  rain-water  alternately  sinks  through  the  spike- 
holes  and  by  the  sides  of  the  rails,  and  rises  to  the 
surface  laden  with  sand  and  other  detritus.  The 
rails  and  sleepers  are  gradually  undermined,  the 
sleepers  are  deformed  by  blows,  and  the  vertical  insta- 
bility is  by  so  much  increased. 
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With  a  view  to  ameliorate  the  difficulties  of  the 
rertical  fastening,  as  well  as  to  provide  an  iron  tie 
of  a  substantial  character  in  place  of  the  delicate 
dovetails,  Mr.  Joseph  Kincaid,  as  engineer,  em- 
ployed transverse  sleepers  in  the  construction  of  the 
Kmlico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  section  of  the 
London  Tramways,  opened  in  August,  1871.  Trans- 
verse sleepers,  fig.  23,  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation,  to  afford  an  increase  of  bearing  sur- 
face on  the  ground,  and  to  receive  the  longitudinal 
sleepers  which  were  placed  upon  them.  The  transverse 
sleepers,  which  were  placed  at  intervals  of  5  or  6  feet, 

'TJUTMionnnnnri 


Fig.  23.  Pimlico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  section  of  London  Tram- 
ways.    Scale  ^. 

also  afforded  a  substantial  means  of  tying  the  longitu- 
dinal sleepers  to  the  gauge.  Instead  of  attachments 
in  tension,  like  those  of  the  dovetail  bars,  cast-iron 
brackets,  two  to  each  cross  sleeper,  were  employed 
as  abutments,  one  bracket  outside  each  longitudinal 
sleeper,  to  which  the  brackets  were  spiked.  The 
brackets  were  spiked  to  the  longitudinal  sleepers  near 
to  their  lower  surfaces,  whilst  they  were  extended  up 
the  sides  of  the  sleepers  to  afford  a  direct,  or  at  least 
nearly  direct,  resistance  to  centrifugal  stress.  By 
this  combination,  the  indirectness  of  the  sleeper,  as 
opposed  to  lateral  stress  above,  was  liberally  com- 
pensated by  the  general  stifiiiess  of  the  structure. 
An  additional  fillet  was  applied  to  the  under  sur- 
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fece  of  the  rail,  fig.  24,  at  the  ontside,  80  that  now  the 
rail  was  formed  with  two  fillets,  one  at  each  side,  that 
it  might  be  more  firml  j  bedded  on  the  sleeper  than  the 
rail  having  only  one  fillet.  It  was  found  necessary 
not  only  to  provide,  by  the  inside  fillet,  the  means  of 
resistance  to  the  lateral  stress  of  the  cars  through 
the  flanges  of  their  wheels  ;  but,  likewise,  means  of 
opposing  the  lateral  action  of  cross  strokes  from  the 
wheels  of  common  road  vehicles,  which  traversed 
the  road  in  all  directions.  Hence  the  addition  of 
the  second  fillet,  at  t^e  outer  side  of  the  rails.  The 
longitndinal  sleepers  were  carefully  rebated  to  receive 


Fio.  24.  LiHidoa  TnuawHjri.    Ssetiaa  of  rail.    Scale  \. 

the  rails,  which  were  fixed  to  them,  as  before,  with 
vertical  spikes  through  the  groove.  The  adoption 
of  the  double  fillet,  though,  in  fact,  a  reversion  to 
old-established  American  practice,  constituted  an 
intelligent  advance  in  English  practice  with  the 
grooved  rail. 

The  wearing  surface  of  the  rail  was  slightly 
rounded  transversely,  having  about  -Jy  inch  rise,  by 
which  the  thickness  was  increased  to  1^  inches, 
though  the  motive  for  rounding  is  not  obvious.  The 
groove  was  made  wider  than  before,  being  1|  inches 
at  the  surface;  and  it  was  rounded  at  the  bottom 
to  a  circular  form,  thus  at  the  same  time  strength- 
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ening  the  rail  by  the  substitution  of  a  round  for  a 
flat  contour  for  the  grooves,  and  facilitating  the  dis- 
lodging of  detritus.  The  splay  of  the  outer  side  of 
the  groove  was,  at  the  same  time,  slightly  greater 
than  in  the  previous  rail.  The  new  rail  was  4  inches 
wide,  had  a  sectional  area  of  4|  square  inches,  and 
weighed  48  pounds  per  yard. 

For  laying  in  the  foundation,  the  surface  of  the 
roadways  was  removed,  and  the  ground  was  ex- 
cavated to  a  depth  of  from  12  inches  to  14  inches,  to 
receive  the  cross  sleepers.  Affcer  the  longitudinal 
sleepers  were  laid  and  fixed,  with  the  rails  complete, 
they  were  brought  up  to  the  required  level  by  con- 
crete packing  below  the  cross  sleepers;  then  the 
whole  space  was  filled  with  lime  concrete  to  the 
height  necessary  for  receiving  the  pavement  of  stone, 
or  of  asphalte,  whichever  was  to  be  laid,  for,  in  some 
parts  of  the  way,  asphalte  was  used  instead  of  granite 
for  paving.  Tor  asphalte,  the  concrete  was  required 
to  be  brought  up  higher  than  for  stone,  since  it  was 
only  1^  to  2  inches  deep,  whilst  stone  was  6  or  7  inches 
deep ;  and  the  total  cost  of  construction  was  greater 
for  asphalte.  Much  was  hoped  for  from  asphalte  as 
a  pavement  for  tramways.  Experience  has  not  con- 
firmed such  expectations.  Asphalte  pavement  breaks 
away  at  the  borders  next  the  rail,  as  well  as  at  the 
outside ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  foothold 
for  horses,  in  starting  the  cars,  it  has  been  a  dead 
failure. 

Mr.  Kincaid,  having,  in  the  Peckham  Tramway, 
proved  the  advantage  of  the  cross  sleeper,  as  a  useful 
element  in  a  timber  structure,  employed  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  section  of  the  Leeds  Tramways — 
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the  line  to  Headingley — which  was  opened  in  October 
1872.  The  gauge  was  4  feet  8^  inches.  The  ground 
was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  7^  inches — the  depth 
of  the  rail  plus  that  of  the  longitudinal  sleepers — 
for  the  whole  width  of  the  way ;  and  trenches  about 
9  inches  wide,  were  cut  in  the  excavated  bottom, 
and  filled  with  concrete,  flush  with  the  bottom, 
to  carry  the  sleepers.  The  cross  sleepers,  6  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  deep,  were  laid  in  the  concrete 
of  the  transverse  trenches,  about  3  feet  apart,  flush 
with  the  surface ;  and  thus  a  continuous  level  found- 
ation was  formed  for  the  longitudinal  sleepers  and 
the  rails.  The  longitudinals,  4  inches  wide  and 
6  inches  deep,  were  fixed  to  the  transverse  sleepers  by 
cast-iron  brackets,  one  on  each  side  of  each  longitu- 
dinal sleeper,  spiked  to  both  timbers.  The  rails,  weigh- 
ing 47i  pounds  per  yard,  were  flat-grooved,  4  inches 
wide  and  1^  inches  thick,  with  two  ^-inch  square  fillets 
on  the  underside,  let  into  the  sleepers;  they  were 
spiked  through  the  groove  to  the  sleeper.  A  bedding 
of  furnace  ash  or  clinkers,  2\  inches  thick,  was  laid 
over  the  bottom,  on  which  paving  sets,  5  inches  deep, 
were  laid. 

On  this  system,  an  economy  of  excavation,  as  well 
as  an  economy  of  concrete,  was  effected,  by  employ- 
ing concrete  for  the  support  of  the  sleepers  exclusively. 
By  the  interposition  of  a  bed  of  ashes  laid  uniformly 
over  the  whole  surface,  it  was  designed  that  the 
paving  should  rest  equally  over  the  sleepers  and  the 
direct  excavated  surface. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE    GLASGOW   COEPOEATION   TEAMWAYS. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1870,  for  the 
construction  of '  The  Glasgow  Street  Tramways/  by 
a  private  company.  The  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act  were,  in  the  same  year,  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow,  by  whom,  accordingly,  the 
tramways  of  Glasgow  have  been  constructed. 

In  designing  the  first  tramway,  the  engineers, 
Messrs.  Johnstones  &  Bankine,  developed  the 
application  of  the  transverse  sleeper  for  giving 
bearing  surface  and  for  strength.  They  adopted  a 
modified  form  of  the  old  flat-grooved  rail,  in  combi- 
nation with  longitudinal  and  transverse  sleepers,  and 
bituminous  concrete,  and  produced  a  structure  which 
surpassed  all  others  that  had  previously  been  laid  for 
tramways,  in  strength  and  solidity.  The  system  of 
construction  is  illustrated  by  fig.  25.  It  was  adopted 
for  the  first  contract,  which  was  entered  into  in 
September  1871.  The  first  portion  of  the  line  made 
under  the  contract  was  2  miles  300  yards,  and 
was  opened  in  August  1872.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  1872,  9  miles  of  tramway  were  completed  and 
opened,  and  the  whole  of  the  tramways   executed 
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uader  the  first  contract,  paseiog   over  9}  miles  of 
streets,  were  completed  in  June  1873. 

In  designing  the  rail,  a  single  broad  fillet,  on  the 
lower  side,  under  the  groove,  was  snbstituted  for  the 
pair  of  lateral  fillets  employed  in  other  rails  made  at 
that  time.  The  fillet  was  let  into  the  longitudinal 
sleepers,  and,  besides  providing  the  needful  lateral 
resistance  at  either  side,  it  aided  in  strengthening 
the  rail  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  section — under 


Fio.  26.  Glasgow  Corpowtion  Tramways : — First  system.     Scale  J, 


the  groove — whilst  it  afiorded  a  deeper  bearing  for 
the  conntersunk  heads  of  the  vertical  bolts  employed 
for  fixing  the  rail  to  the  sleeper.  The  longitudinal 
sleepers  rest  in  cast-iron  chairs  formed  with  broad 
soles,  spiked  to  transverse  wood  sleepers  laid  in  con- 
crete. The  bolt,  having  a  slotted  head,  was  screwed 
into  a  nut  with  a  washer  at  the  underside  of  the 
longitudinal  sleeper,  and  a  hasp  was  applied  to  pre- 
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vent  the  nut  from  turning  when  the  bolt  was  required 
to  be  tightened  up.  But  the  hasp  was  abandoned 
after  the  construction  of  the  first  section. 

The  works  under  this  contract  were  as  follows, 
being  double  way,  except  1,110  yards,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile,  which  were  single  way : — 

Mtles.       YaTds. 

No.  1  Tramway. — Whiteinch,  vid  Partick 

and  Trongate,  to  Bridgeton        .      6  128 

No.  2  Tramway. — Great  Western  Koad, 
vid  Saucliiehall  Street,  Kenfield 
Street,  Jamaica'  Street,  to  Port 
Eglinton 3  967 

No.  3  Tramway. — Jwiction  of  the  Ist  and 

2nd  Tramways,  vid  Derby  Street      1  78 

(9J  miles)  9        1,173 

The  gauge  of  the  rails,  according  to  the  Act  of 
1870,  was  required  to  be  equal  to  the  railway  gauge, 
4  feet  8^  inches.  But  a  new  element  was  introduced 
by  the  Act  passed  in  1871  for  the  Vale  of  Clyde 
Tramways,  according  to  which  their  lines  were  to  be 
constructed  for  the  transit  of  railway  rolling  stock ; 
and  it  was  further  provided  that  the  Corporation 
should,  if  they  thought  fit,  construct  the  Glasgow 
tramways  to  the  same  gauge  as  that  of  the  Vale  of 
Clyde  lines,  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  gauge  through- 
out the  Glasgow  district.  It  behoved  the  authorities, 
therefore,  to  look  in  advance ;  and  while  the  contract 
for  the  first  portion  of  the  tramways  was  being  drawn 
up,  in  1871,  it  occurred  to  the  engineers  that,  in 
order  to  give  passage  to  railway  waggons,  the  Vale 
of  Clyde  lines,  and  therefore  also  those  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, if  the  gauges  were  to  be  uniform,  must  be 
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less  than  the  normal  standard  gauge ;  for — ^what  is 
strange  at  first  sight — the  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches 
in  a  grooved  rail  does  not  answer  for  railway  waggons. 
The  reason  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  groove  is  not  wide  enough  to  clear  the  backs 
of  the  tyres.  These  are  never  less  than  4  feet 
5^  inches  apart,  a  width  which  is  3  inches  less  tlian 
the  normal  gauge,  equivalent  to  1^  inches  at  each 
rail.  But,  as  the  width  of  the  groove  in  the  tram- 
rail  is  commonly  limited  to  IJ  inches,  or,  at  the  most, 
to  1  jt  inches,  the  flanges  of  waggons,  obviously,  could 
not  enter  at  all. 

A  correspondence  was,  therefore,  instituted  by 
Messrs.  Johnstones  &  Rankine,  in  September  1871, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  gauge 
at  the  outset,  as  a  standard  for  all  the  tramways  in 
process  of  construction,  or  to  be  constructed,  in  or 
near  Glasgow:  such  that,  whilst  the  gauge  should 
be  continuous  throughout  the  whole  of  the  group,  it 
should  be  adapted  for  the  transit  of  railway  vehicles. 
Messrs.  Johnstones  &  Eankine  proposed  to  contract 
the  gauge  from  the  ordinary  width,  by  three  quarters 
of  an  inch,  to  4  feet  1\  inches,  maintaining  the 
minimum  width  of  groove,  akeady  adopted  by  them, 
\\  inches.  By  this  compromise,  they  would  shift 
inwards  the  inner  sides  of  the  grooves  of  the  two 
rails  for  each  line,  to  the  distance  apart  of  4  feet 
7f  inches  minus  twice  1\  inches,  or  to  4  feet  &\  inches. 
In  this  way,  the  line  would  be  adapted  to  receive 
railway  waggons,  with  a  total  lateral  clearance  of 
\  inch  between  the  backs  of  the  tyres  and  the  inner 
edges  of  the  grooves.  It  was  apparent,  nevertheless, 
that  the  1  J-inch  groove  would  be  just  wide  enough 
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to  receive  the  flanges  of  railway  waggons,  which  were 
of  the  same  width,  or  thickness, — \\  inches.  But  the 
wedging  which  would  have,  in  consequence,  to  take 
place,  if  the  wheels  were  to  run  on  their  treads 
or  rolling  surfaces,  was  obviated  by  the  shallowness 
of  the  groove  of  the  Glasgow  rail — the  depth  being 
only  \  inch ;  for  it  followed  that  the  wheels  would 
run  on  their  flanges,  which  being  more  than  \  inch 
deep,  would  touch  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  and  so 
prevent  the  wheel  settling  down  and  wedging  itself 
into  the  rail. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  as  engineer  for  the  Vale  of  Clyde 
tramways,  assented  to  the  proposition  for  securing 
uniformity  of  gauge,  and  in  the  first  instance,  recom- 
mended a  gauge  of  4  feet  T^  inches.  Tor  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  choice  of  these  two  widths, 
Messrs.  Johnstones  &  Rankine  made  arrangements 
for  and  conducted  experimental  trials  with  a  short 
line  of  tramway  laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  7f  inches, 
with  the  rails  of  the  Glasgow  tramways,  and  at  the 
charge  of  the  Corporation,  within  the  station  of  the 
Glasgow  and  South  Western  Eailway.  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  others  were  present  at  the  trials,  which  took 
place  on  October  24,  1871.  Eailway  waggons  were 
run  over  the  piece  of  tramway,  in  a  manner  which 
was  quite  satisfactory ;  and  the  results  of  the  trials 
led  to  the  adoption,  by  general  consent,  of  the  gauge 
of  4  feet  7^  inches,  for  all  the  tramways  of  the 
Glasgow  district. 

The  total  width  of  the  tramway,  for  a  double  line, 
amounted  to  16  feet  1\\  inches,  constituted  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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Feet  Inches 

Width  of  gau^e,  4  feet  7}  inches  x  2  -        .  9  SJ 

Width  of  interspace  between  lines  of  way  .  3  11 J 
Four    widths    of   rolling   surfece    of   rails, 

1 J  inches  x  4  - 0  7i 

Two       outer      margins        of        pavement, 

18  inches  x  2  =« 3  0 

Total  width.        .        .        .       16    lOJ 
For  a  single  line,  the  total  width  is  7  feet  11^  incBes. 

The  excavation  for  the  tramways  was  made  to  a 
uniform  depth  of  16^  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
street,  for  the  whole  width.  A  bed  of  bituminous  con- 
crete, 4  inches  thick,  was  laid  over  the  whole  of  the 
excavated  bottom.  The  concrete  consisted  of  slag 
fresh  from  the  furnaces,  thoroughly  dry,  broken  to  a 
2-inch  ring  gauge,  and  British  bitumen  made  from 
pure  coal-tar  pitch.  The  bitumen  was  to  be  used  at 
the  boiling  point,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  31 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  slag.  The  transverse  sleepers 
were  laid  on  the  concrete  bed,  and  after  the  longitu- 
dinal sleepers  and  rails  had  been  correctly  laid  and 
adjusted,  the  spaces  between  the  cross  sleepers  were 
made  up  with  concrete  of  the  same  composition,  flush 
with  the  upper  surface  of  these  sleepers.  A  ^-inch 
stratum  of  bitumen  was  floated  over  this  new  level. 
Concrete  was  also  packed  under  the  longitudinal 
beams  in  the  intervals  between  the  chairs. 

The  rails,  fig.  25,  weighed  60  pounds  per  yard ; 
they  were  4  inches  wide,  and  If  inches  thick  at  the 
tread.  The  rolling  surface  was  1^  inches  wide ;  the 
groove  was  IJ  inches  wide  and  f  inch  deep,  formed 
semicircularly  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  inner  flange  was 
^  inch  thick,  and  corrugated  at  the  upper  surface.  The 
rolling  surface  was  slightly  rounded  transversely;  the 
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fillet  on  the  underside  was  f  inch  deep,  and  so  in- 
creased the  total  depth  of  the  rail  to  2  inches ;  the 
rails  were  rolled  to  24  feet  in  length,  except  5  per  cent. 
of  the  total  quantity,  which  is  of  shorter  lengths,  not 
less  than  14  feet.  The  bolt-holes  in  the  grooves  were 
f  inch  in  diameter,  countersunk  to  a  diameter  of 
1  inch.  The  rails  were  to  be  made  from  piles  of  selected 
puddle-bars  of  mine  iron,  to  produce  a  hard  granular 
rolling  surface,  and  to  be  of  tough  fibrous  iron  at  the 
underside.  They  were  bolted  to  the  sleepers  with 
f-inch  bolts,  of  which  there  were  eight  to  each  rail 
of  24  feet  long. 

A  portion  of  the  points  and  crossings  were  to  be 
of  cast  iron,  2  inches  thick,  and  others  of  wrought 
iron,  1^  inch  thick,  corrugated  at  the  surface;  the 
chairs  are  of  cast  iron. 

Three-eighths  inch  fish-plates,  12  inches  long, 
were  placed  under  the  ends  of  the  rails. 

The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  of  American  white 
oak,  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  secured  to  the 
chairs  by  f-inch  oak  pins ;  the  transverse  sleepers 
are  of  Baltic  timber,  4  inches  deep,  7  inches  wide 
at  the  joints  of  the  longitudinal  sleepers,  and 
6  inches  wide  intermediately.  All  the  timber  was 
creosoted  with  8  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot 
of  timber. 

The  interspaces,  together  with  a  breadth  of 
18  inches  on  each  side  of  the  way,  were  to  be  paved 
with  granite  from  Furness  Quarry  or  Bonawe  Quarry. 
The  stones  were  to  range  from  4  inches  to  7  inches 
deep,  as  might  be  required,  and  to  be  laid  on  a  bed 
of  sand  of  from  I  inch  to  1^  inches  deep,  laid  on  the 
bituminous  coating.     The  stones  were  to  be  jointed. 
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for  3  inches  on  each  side  of  each  rail,  with  British 
bitumen ;  the  remainder  with  lime-grout.  The  sur- 
face of  the  pavement  was  formed  with  a  lateral  slope 
of  ^  inch  in  one  foot,  from  the  centre  line. 

The  use  of  bitumen  for  the  joints  was  abandoned, 
as  on  experiment  it  was  found  that  the  bitumen  ran 
and  spread  beyond  the  specified  width,  and  under 
some  of  the  stones ;  and  the  design  could  not  pro- 
fitably be  carried  out. 

The  contractor  was  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the 
work  for  six  months  after  completion,  and  to  replace 
all  rails  failing  within  twelve  months.  He  could 
re-use,  after  re-dressing,  the  paving-stones  interfered 
with,  so  far  as  they  were  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  tramways 
under  the  first  contract  was  as  follows : — 


Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways. 

Cost. 


1872-73 

Length, 

single 

line 

Total  cost 

Cost  per 

lineal 

yard 

Cost  per 

mile, 
single  line 

Charge  for 
main- 
tenance 
for  six 
months 

No.  1,  Ist  piece 
„       2nd   „ 
„       3rd    „ 

yards 

8,281 
6,286 
2,920 

£ 

27,860 

16,144 

6,268 

3-363 
2-668 
2143 

6,919 
4,619 
3,772 

£ 

30 

100 

20 

No.  1     .     .     . 
„    2      ... 
„    o      ... 

17,487 

12,234 

3,195 

60,262 

30,836 

7,442 

2-873 
2-621 
2-329 

6,068 
4,437 
4,100 

160 
20 
10 

Totals     .     . 

32,916 

88,629 

2-689 

4,733 

180 
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Tlie  yariations  in  the  cost  per  yard  and  per  mile 
for  the  different  pieces,  arise  chiefly  from  the  item  of 
paving.  In  the  first  piece,  of  No.  1  tramway,  the 
roadway  was  of  macadam,  and  the  tramway  was  laid 
with  entirely  new  paving ;  whilst  in  the  third  piece 
the  roadway  was  paved  throughout,  and  the  old 
stones  were  re-dressed  and  utilised  for  the  tramway. 
In  the  other  pieces,  the  roadway  was  partly  of  mac- 
adam and  partly  of  paving.  The  items  of  costs  for 
paving,  included  in  the  above  total  costs,  were  re- 
spectively as  follows : — 

Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways. 
Cott  of  Paving, 


1872-73 


No.  1,  Ist  piece 
2Dd 
3rd 


COBtof 

paving 


Coet  per  lineal 
yard,  single  line 


if 
>f 


ff 


No.  1 
2 
3 


if 


Totals  for  paying  . 
Totals    for    tram- 
ways proper  .     . 

Total  whole  cost 


12,370 
4,196 
1,010 


17,676 

8,476 
1,697 


27,748 
60,781 


88,529 


£ 
1-494 

0-667 
0-346 


1-006 
0-693 
0-531 


0-843 
1-846 


2-689 


Cost  per  mile, 
single  line 


£ 

2,629 

1,176 

609 


1,769 

1,220 

935 


1,484 
3,249 


4,733 


— —      -  ,  ^  -  — 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the   average 
cost    of    construction    per    mile    of    double    ways 

-virsi.a 


was 

For  the  tramway  proper  £6,498  per  mile,  or  69  per  cent. 
For  paving    .        .        .    2,968        „  31        „ 

Total     .        .    £9,466        „  100        „ 
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Schedule  op  Prices  for  First 


Excavating  macadam,  and  removing 
the  same,  for  double  line 

Ditto,  for  single  line 

Lifting  causeway,  and  excavating 
stuff  and  removing  the  same,  for 
double  line 

Ditto,  for  single  line 

Furnishing,  laying,  and  completing 
bituminous  concrete,  under  trans- 
verse sleepers,  for  double  line 

Ditto,  for  single  line 

Furnishing,  laying,  and  completing 
bituminous  concrete,  upon  the  pre- 
ceding layer,  to  1^  inch  below 
paving  stones  6  inches  deep,  or  to 
from  1  to  li  inch  below  paving 
stones  7  inches  deep,  for  double 
line 

Ditto,  for  single  line 


Rails,  laid  complete 

Chairs 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Fish-plates 

Washer 

Spikes 


yf 


}} 


tf 


ff 


jf 


Cast-iron  points  and  crossings,  laid 
complete       .... 

Wrought-iron  points  and  crossings 
laid  complete 

Transverse   sleepers,  creosoted  and 
laid  complete: — Joint  . 

Intermediate 

Longitudinal  sleepers,  creosoted  and 
laid  complete 

Ditto  laid,  not  creosoted  . 

Allowance  for  extra  width  of  longitu- 
dinal beams  at  points  and  crossings 


Contract,  1872-73. 
8,    d, 

7    0   per  lineal  yard. 
3    6 


6    0 
2    6 


14    2 
6    8 


tt 


14    2 

6    8 

£     8,  d. 

9    9  0    per  ton. 

4  10  0 

16  10  0 

10    5  0 

12    0  0 

9  12  OJ 


ft 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


7  10    0 


18    0    0 


tt 


tt 


tt 


0    3    0       each 
0    2    6 


» 


0    2    4^  per  lineal  yd. 
0    2    2i 

3    0    0    per  set. 
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£    8,    d, 
Oftk  pins,  5^  inches  long,  |  inch  dia- 
meter    10    0    per  1,000 

Filling  all  bolt,  spike,  and  pin-holes 
with    Archangel   tar,   per    lineal 

yard  of  single  line         .        .        .        0*34d<^.  per  lineal  yard. 
Furnishing  and  laying  sand,  1^  inches 
deep,  under  stones : — 

Double  line      0    0    9  „ 

Single  line        0    0    4^  „ 

Furnishing  and  laying  paving  stones, 
jointing  and  grouting  the  same : — 
4  inches  deep,  new  stones — 


Double  line  2    6  0 

Single  line  12  6 
6  inches  deep,  new  stones — 

Double  line  2  19  0 

Single  line  19  6 


)f 


The  liberal  development  of  solidity  exemplified 
in  the  construction  of  the  first  contracts  for  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways,  was  extended  like- 
wise to  the  subsequent  contracts,  which  are  illus- 
trated by  Plate  II.,  and  will  be  fully  described. 
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LABSENS   PA8TENIKG — LONDON     STREET    TKAMWAT8— 
BELFAST   TKAMWATS. 


But  a  method  of  fastening  the  rail  to  the  sleeper 
was  wanted  which  would  be  free  from  the  defects  of 
the  vertical  spike, — a  method,  the  barbarity  of  which 
was  only  rivalled  by  its  simplicity.  Mr.  Jorgen  Daniel 
Larsen  supplied  the  want,  by  stibstitutiiig  lateral 
fastenings  for  vertical  spikes — 
a  system  which  was  patented 
by  him  iu  February  1871,  and 
is  represented  in  fig.  26. 

'  The  vertical  or  upright  side 
of  the  rail/  he  says,  *  intended 
to  be  fastened  to  a  sleeper,  is 
so  made  as  to  extend  in  tbe 
manner  of  a  flange  or  flanges 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the 
sleeper  (longitudinal),  either  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  sleeper. 
An  aperture  is  made  in  each 
so  as  to  be  a  short 
distance  below  the  upper  surface  of  tbe  sleeper,  when 
the  rail  is  placed  thereon.    To  fix  the  rail  to  the 


Flo.  26.  Side  fastening. 
Bj  Hr.  J.  D.  Lttrsen. 
Scale  f 
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sleeper,  a  bent  metal  piece  or  half  staple  is  inserted 
into  the  hole  in  the  flange  and  driven  home,  and  is 
also  fixed  to  the  vertical  side  of  the  sleeper.  The 
part  of  the  metal  piece  or  half-staple  inserted  into 
the  hole  may  be  of  various  forms,  and  may  be  so 
long  as  to  go  through  the  sleeper  and  to  enter  also 
a  corresponding  hole  in  the  other  vertical  side  of  the 
rail  extended  as  a  flange.  The  metal  piece  may  be 
of  such  form  as  to  pass  through  at  once  two  or  more 
holes  in  the  same  flange.' 

In  the  Larsen  rail,  two  important  advantages  are 
combined.  By  the  flanges  it  is  virtually  increased 
in  depth  and  in  stiff'ness  vertically  and  laterally; 
and  the  fastenings,  as  applied  at  the  sides,  are  not 
only  removed  from  interference  of  the  wheel  flanges, 
but  are  so  placed  as  greatly  to  strengthen  the  attach- 
ment of  the  rail  to  the  sleeper ;  for,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  wide  base  of  attachment  afforded  by  the 
lateral  flanges,  creates  a  leverage  of  resistance  to 
lateral  stress  twice  as  great  as  the  leverage  derived 
from  a  central  vertical  spike.  There  is  yet  another 
advantage,  that  by  means  of  the  flanges,  the  sleeper 
may  be  more  firmly  embraced  by  the  flanged  rail 
than  it  can  possibly  be  by  the  shallow  filleted  rail. 

Although,  incidentally,  the  strength  of  the  Lar- 
sen rail  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  flanges, 
it  does  not  appear  that  vertical  strength  was,  in  his 
earliest  designs,  made  a  point  in  question  by  the 
designer ;  for  there  is  only  sufficient  depth  of  flange, 
1  inch,  to  afford  room  for  the  fastenings.  In  point 
of  absolute  transverse  strength,  Larsen'&  rail  had 
already  been  anticipated  by  Livesey's  rail,  patented 
in  1839,  which  will  be  described  in  Chapter  IX.  on 
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iron  ways,  and  which  was  formed  with  a  flange  at 
each  side  of  considerable  depth.  Mr.  Larsen  should, 
nevertheless,  be  credited  with  the  merit  of  introducing 
the  flange-rail  into  practice  in  England,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  the  side-fastening. 

In  the  construction  of  the  London  Street  Tram- 
ways, under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Larsen,  the  first  por- 
tion of  which  was  opened  in  November  1871,  he 
designed   and   made  the  first  application  of  lateral 

fastenings    for    tram-rails,    fig.    27, 
upon  the  results  of  which  his  patent 
was  based.    In  this,  his  first  trial,  the 
rails  were  4  inches  wide,  and  weighed 
60    pounds    per    yard.      They  were 
Fig.  27.    Larsen's    double-flanged,  and  were  fixed  upon 
L^ndon^  ttrlet    longitudinal  sleepors,  6  inches  deep. 
Tramways.  by   means  of  side-fastenings,  which 

consisted  of  three  pieces  at  each  side : — a  strap 
3^  inches  long,  f  inch  wide,  and  |  inch  thick,  and 
two  spikes  driven  horizontally  into  the  sleeper, 
through  a  hole  at  each  end  of  the  strap,  the  upper 
spike  passing  also  through  a  hole  made  in  the  flange 
of  the  rail.  The  excavation  for  the  foundation  was 
carried  down  to  a  level  of  4  inches  below  the  under- 
side of  the  sleepers,  for  the  whole  width  of  the  way. 
An  even  bed  of  concrete,  4  inches  thick,  was  laid 
upon  the  bottom,  and  the  longitudinal  sleepers  were 
laid  directly  upon  it.  The  timbers  were  placed  in 
cast-iron  chairs  at  the  points,  and  the  gauge  was 
fixed  by  means  of  flat  bar-iron  ties,  at  intervals,  split 
and  kneed  both  ways  at  the  ends,  and  fixed  to  the 
sleepers  by  bolts  or  spikes,  as  shown.  A  2-inch  layer 
of  sand  or  of  gravel  was  distributed  over  the  concrete 
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surface,  to  form  a  bed  for  the  paving,  which  was  laid 
and  grouted  in  the  nsual  manner.      See  fig.  28. 


F:o.  2S.  London  Stnet  Trunways.   Scale  ^. 

In  this,  his  first  employment  of  side-fastenings, 
Mr.  Laraen  substituted  three  pieces  for  the  single 
vertical  spike.  Not  oblivions  of  the  disadvantage  of 
multiplying  the  number  of  pieces  in  a  fastening,  he 
reduced  them,  in  his  patent,  to  two  in  number,  as 
has  already  been  described ;  and  in  his  next  opera- 
tion, the  construction  of  the  Belfast  Tramways,  he 
employed  the  fastening  in  two 
pieces,  as  patented.  The  works 
of  these  tramways  were  com- 
menced early  in  1872,  and  the 
first  section  was  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 

The  construction  of  the  Bel- 
fast Tramways  is  illustrated  by 
fig.  29.  It  consists  of  longitu- 
dinal sleepers  laid  upon  cross 
sleepers  enclosed  in  concrete, 
the  rails  being  laid  on  the  longi- 
tudinal sleepers.  The  gauge  of  „ 
the  way  is  5  feet  3  inches,  the  section  of  rail  with  Ur 
intermediate  space  between  the  ""'^  'sHteniog.  Scale  \. 
two  lines  of  rails  of  a  double  line  is  4  feet ;  the 
breadth  of  paving  at  the  onter  sides  of  the  rails  is 
2  feet ;  the  tread  of  the  rails  is  1  §  inches  wide,  and 
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the  total  width  of  the  tramway  for  a  double  line  is 
constituted  as  follows :  — 

Belfast  Tramways. 

Feet  Inches 

Two  lines,  5  feet  3  inches  gauge      .        .  10  6 

Intennediate  space 4  0 

Two  outside  breadths  of  2  feet  each          .  4  0 

Four  widths  of  tread,  1 J  inches        .        .  0  7i 


19      IJ 


The  ground  was  excavated  to  a  uniform  depth  of 
1 1^  inches  below  the  permanent  surface,  for  the  whole 
width  of  the  tramway,  double  or  single.  Cross  sleepers 
of  wood,  4  inches  deep,  by  6  inches  wide,  and  7  feet 
in  length,  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation 
at  intervals  of  5  feet  between  centres,  and  upon  these 
the  longitudinal  sleepers,  33  inches  wide,  by  6  inches 
deep,  were  laid  and  fixed  by  cast-iron  brackets,  weigh- 
ing 5  pounds  each.  There  was  but  one  bracket  at 
each  intersection,  placed  alternately  at  the  inside  and 
the  outside  of  the  longitudinal  sleeper ;  fixed  by  four 
spikes  to  each  bracket. 

The  rails  weigh  about  62  pounds  per  yard,  they 
are  3|  inches  wide  and  1^  inches  thick;  the  side 
flanges  are  1^  inches  deep,  and  j^j  inch  thick  at 
the  edge,  making  the  total  depth  of  the  rail  2| 
inches.  The  tread  is  1|  inches  wide,  the  groove  is 
1^  inches  wide  and  \^  inch  deep,  and  the  outer 
ledge  is  |  inch  thick  at  the  edge.  The  side-fastening 
of  the  rail  to  the  sleeper  is  of  two  pieces  : — an  iron 
plate  or  strap,  ^  inch  thick,  having  a  spike  welded 
to  it  at  the  upper  end,  which  passes  through  the 
flange  of  the  rail,  and  a  hole  near  the  lower  end, 
through  which  a  large  spike  is  driven  nearly  through 
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the  sleeper.     The  fastenings  were  applied  alternately 
to  each  side  of  the  rails  at  short  intervals. 

After  the  sleeper  and  rails  were  accurately  ad- 
justed and  packed  below  the  cross  sleepers,  the 
spaces  between  the  cross  sleepers,  and  the  whole  area 
above  them  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  sleepers, 
was  filled  solid  with  concrete  to  a  total  height  of 
about  7  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  excavation, 
suited  for  the  laying  of  the  paving,  which  consisted 
of  4-inch  granite  cubes,  with  a  ^-inch  layer  of  sand. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

DUBLIN   TRAMWAYS — VALE   OP   CLYDE  TRAMWAYS. 

The  superiority  of  the  Larsen  rail — as  a  rail  with 
side-fastenings — to  the  rails  with  vertical  spike- 
fastenings,  was  established  by  the  experience  acquired 
of  its  capabilities  on  the  London  Street  Tramways, 
though  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  Belfast  Tramways 
subsequently  constructed,  the  system  of  side-fasten- 
ing was  but  imperfectly  developed.  Mr.  Hopkins 
improved  the  system  of  the  side-fastener  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  fastener  in  two  or  in  three  pieces,  a  solid 
staple  or  *  dog,'  in  one  piece,  which  he  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  Dublin  Tramways,  of  which 
he  was  the  engineer,  and  the  works  for  which  were 
commenced  in  October  1871.  The  design  of  the 
tramway  was  very  simple — four  rails  laid  on  four 
longitudinal  sleepers  bedded  in  four  longitudinal 
trenches  of  concrete:  similar  to  the  first  system 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hopkins  for  tramways  in  London. 
The  rail,  shown  in  section,  fig.  30,  weighs  53  pounds 
per  yard;  it  is  4  inches  wide;  but  though  it  is 
thinner  than  the  grooved  rails  of  earlier  design,  it 
is  deeper,  and  shows  clearly  a  better  distribution  of 
material  than  in  these  rails :  better  even  than  the 
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Belfast  rail,  which  was  of  later  construction,  and 
designed  bj  Mr.  Larson.  The  rolling  surface  of  the 
Dublin  rail  is  2  inches  wide ;  the  groore  is  1^  inches 
wide,  and  J^  inch  deep,  with  a  flat  floor;  the  ledge 
is  i  inch  thick  at  the  surface.  The  rails  were 
fixed  upon  longitudinal  fir  sleepers  4  inches  wide 
and  6  inches  deep,  in  lengths  of  from  18  to  25  feet, 
rebated  to  receive  the  rails.  The  rails  were  pressed 
down  and  solidly  bedded  by  means  of  screw-cramps. 
In  this  position  they  were  fixed 
to  the  sleepers  by  means  of  sta- 
ples in  one  piece,  made  of  ^-inch 
round  iron,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  were  barbed.  A  section 
of  the  rail  and  the  sleeper  thus 
fixed  together  is  given  in  fig.  30. 
The  staples  were  applied  at  in- 
tervals of  3  feet  on  each  side  of 
every  rail,  and  there  was  one 
on  each  side  of  the  rail  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  inches  from 
each  end.  At  curves  in  the  line, 
if  not  severe,  the  sleepers  were 
in  some  instances  sawn  half 
through  the  out«r  side  at  in- 
tervals, and  wedges  were  driven  into  the  cuts  until 
the  sleeper  took  the  required  curvature.  At  sharp 
curves,  the  sleepers,  in  short  lengths,  were  sawn  to 
the  required  curvature.  The  ends  of  the  rails  were 
stayed  with  wrought-iron  plates,  7  inches  long, 
-j^  inch  thict,  and  2J  inches  wide,  let  into  recesses 
adzed  off  the  sleeper.  The  intention  in  applying 
these  plates  was  to  maintain  the  ends  of  the  rails  at 
the  same  level. 
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L  general  section  of  both  linee  for  a  doable  way 
is  given  in  fig.  31.  The  rails  of  each 
line  are  placed  to  a  gauge  of  5  feet 
3  inches,  which  is  the  railway  gange 
of  Ireland,  though  railway  waggons 
cannot  he  nin  on  the  tramway.  There 
is  a  clear  4-feet  space  between  the  two 
lines  of  way,  and  there  are  the  cus- 
'  tomary  18-inch  breadths  of  pavement 
outside  the  outer  rails.  The  working 
edge  of  the  groove  is  at  the  middle 
of  the  width  of  the  rail,  or  2  inches 
from  each  edge;  and  the  total  width 
of  roadway  occupied  by  the  double  line 
of  tramway  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

DuBUN  TaiiiWAYs, 

Feet  Isches 
^        Two  lines,  5  feet  3  inches  gauge 
I         Iiitermediate  space  ■ 
^       Four  half-widths  of  rail . 
%■       Two  breadths  of  paving  outside 
e  Total    ....    18      2 

I    making  a  total  width  of  18  feet  2  inches. 
S^    Four  trenches  were  cut  in  the  tracks  of 
j^    the  rails,  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  below 
"    the  level  of  the  roadway,  to  a  width 
B   averaging  about  2  feet,  whilst  the  in- 
tervening surface  was  excavated  to  a 
deptli  of  11  inches.      The  excavated 
space  was  filled  with  concrete  to  a  level 
of  about  7J  inches  below  the  surface, 
forming  a  level  bed  for  the  sleepers. 
The  concrete  was  made  with  blue-has 
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liine,  or  with  Portland  cement.  The  ends  of  the 
sleepers  were  laid  in  cast-iron  chairs,  like  those 
of  the  Liverpool  line,  page  24,  which  fitted  them 
tightly,  and  were  fixed  to  them  at  the  outer  side 
by  two  nails,  one  to  each  end  of  the  sleeper.  The 
inner  sides  were  formed  with  dovetail  and  slots, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  a  tie-bar  at  each  point.  Inter- 
mediate ties  of  flat  iron  were  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  7  feet;  they  were  split  at  the  ends,  and  formed 
with  right  and  left  knees,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig.  27,  page  50,  by  which  they  were  nailed  or  spiked 
to  the  sleepers.  A  bed  of  sand,  1  inch  thick,  was 
laid  on  the  concrete  to  receive  the  paving,  which 
consisted  of  granite  sets,  6  inches  deep.  The  trans- 
verse joints  of  the  paving,  1  inch  wide,  were  filled 
with  small  gravel  or  shingle,  which  was  rammed  into 
the  joints,  after  which  the  paving  was  beaten  with 
ordinary  rammers. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities, 
with  the  approximate  actual  cost,  for  one  mile  of 
double  way : — 
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Dublin  Teamwats. — Quantities  and  appboximatb  Oobt  fob 

ONE  MILB  OF  DOITBLE  WaX,   1871-72. 


Excavation        .        .  3,600  cubic  yds.      @ 

Concrete    .        .        .  1,400        „              „ 

Sand  and  shingle       .  400      tons           „ 

Sleepers    .        .        .  3,620  cubic  feet       „ 

Rails,  wrought  iron.  {;gl£ealyards|^^ 

Chairs,  cast  iron        .  8^  tons 

Nails         ...  \  ton 

Cushions  .         .         .  0'60  ton 
Staples,  14,080  @  3601b. 

per  1,000       .         .  2|tons 

Tie-bars    .        .         .  11  tons 


Laying  rails,  single  line  3,620  lineal  yds. 


jf 


8.  d. 

2  0 
6  0 

3  0 
2  6 

£12 

8 
24 
10 

26 
16 

t.    d. 

1     0 


Cost  of  way 
Paving 

Carting  away  debris 
Watcmng  and  lighting    . 
Management   and  contingencies 


9,973  square  yards  „   6    6 


£  8,  d, 

360  0  0 

420  0  0 

60  0  0 

440  0  0 

2,280  0  0 

66  0  0 
12  0  0 

6  0  0 

67  4  0 
176  0  0 

176  0  0 

4,043  4  0 

2,742  11  6 

60  0  0 

120  0  0 

160  0  0 


Total  approximate  cost  per  mile  of  double  way 
Ditto  per  mile  of  single  way 


7,106  16    6 
3,662  17    9 


The  first  portion  of  the  Knes  was  opened,  between 
St.  Stephen's  Green  and  Eathgar,  2^  miles,  on 
February  1,  1872.  The  tramways  were  fully  opened, 
to  a  length  of  IG  miles,  early  in  1874. 


CHAPTEE  VIT. 

THE  VALE  OF  CLYDE  TRAMWAYS. 

The  Act  for  the  Vale  of  Clyde  Tramways  was  passed 
in  1871.  They  consisted  of  two  sections — from  Park 
House  Toll,  Glasgow,  to  Paisley,  Johnstone,  and 
Govan;  and  from  Port- Glasgow  to  Greenock  and 
Gourock.  As  before  remarked,  the  Vale  of  Clyde 
line,  between  Glasgow  and  Govan,  was,  by  the  Act, 
to  be  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  railway  vehicles 
being  passed  over  it ;  in  fact,  to  carry  loaded  coal- 
waggons  from  the  Govan  Eailway  Station  to  the 
ship-building  yards  on  the  route.  It  was  laid  to  the 
gauge,  4  feet  7|  inches,  which  was  adopted  by 
general  consent  for  the  tramways  of  the  Glasgow 
district,  as  already  noticed,  page  41,  and  had  been 
applied  to  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways. 

The  first  piece  of  the  upper  section  of  the  Vale 
of  Clyde  Tramways — from  Park  House  Toll,  Glasgow, 
to  Govan — was  constructed  by  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow,  under  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  the  engineer.  The 
construction  was  commenced  in  July  1872,  and  the 
line  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  16th  December, 
1872.  A  portion  of  the  lower  section — between 
Greenock  and  Gourock—  1^   miles  in   length,   was 
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opened  in  July  1873.  The  remainder  of  the  lower 
section,  3  miles  in  length,  were  constmcted  by,  and 
leased  from,  the  Corporation  of  Greenock,  The 
lengths  of  lines  now  open  are  as  follows : — 

Qlaagow  and  Govsn      .         .       2\  mitea  double  line 
Greenock  and  Gourock         ■      ^     >,  i, 

Total  .        .      ej     „  „ 

The  Govau  rail,  fig.  32,  is  of  steel,  and  weighs 
60  pounds  per  yard.  The  distribution  of  the  material 


Via.  Zi.  Vale  of  Clrde  Tramways :— Section  of  HaU.    Scale  ^. 

in  the  rail  is  less  effective  for  resisting  vertical 
stress  than  in  the  Dublin  rail ;  but  the  thicker  sec- 
tion was  specially  adopted  for  the  transport  of  railway 
waggons,  besides  providing  a  more  massive  tread; 
the  section  also  provided  greater  thickness  under  the 
groove — the  weakest  point. 

The  raU  is  nominally  4  inches  wide.  It  is,  in 
fact,  3J  inches  wide  at  the  surface,  widening  down- 
wards to  4  inches  at  the  edges  of  the  flanges,  to 
facilitate  the  manufacture.  The  total  depth  is 
2J  inches.  The  tread  or  rolling  surface  is  IJ  inches 
wide,  slightly  rounded,  with  a  rise  of  -^  inch.  The 
groove  is  1 ;}  inches  wide,  with  sloping  sides  and  a  flat 
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floor,  and  is  only  \^  inch  deep :  adapted  by  its  wide- 
ness  and  shallowness  to  receive  the  flanges  of  the 
wheels  of  railway  waggons,  which,  being  at  least 
1  inch  in  depth,  of  course  take  a  bearing  on  the  floor 
of  the  groove.  *  It  was  rather  a  violent  thing  to 
think  of  doing,'  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  1877,  *  but  the  obli- 
gation was  upon  us,  and  it  was  the  only  way  we 
could  possibly  hit  upon ;  because,  if  we  made  the 
groove  in  the  rail  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
ordinary  tyre  of  a  railway  carriage,  it  would  be  too 
wide  for  the  ordinary  ti*affic  of  a  street/  The  ledge 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  rail  is  |  inch  wide  at  the 
surface. 

The  rails  were  rolled  to  a  length  of  24  feet,  with 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  as  shorter  lengths. 

The  system  of  construction  consisted  of  rails  laid 
on  longitudinal  sleepers,  bedded  on  a  foundation  of 
concrete  laid  for  the  whole  width  of  the  way. 

The  lines  of  way,  where  the  way  is  double,  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  apart,  between  the 
rails.  Including  the  usual  outside  breadths  of 
18  inches  of  pavement,  the  width  of  the  tramway  is 
made  up  as  follows : — 

Valb  op  Clyde  Tramways. 

Feet  Inches 

Two  lines  of  way,  4  feet  7  J  inches  gauge  9    3  J 

Interspace  between  lines  .        .  3    0 

Two  breadths  of  pavement^  18  inches  each  3    0 
Four  widths  of  rolling  surfiu^e  of  rails, 

IJ  inches  x4« 0    7^ 

Total  width  .        .        .  16  11 

In  a  single  line,  the  total  width  amounts  to 
8  feet  i  inch. 
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The  roadway  was  excavated  for  the  full  width  of 
the  tramway — 16  feet  for  a  double  line — to  a  uniform 
depth  of  13  inches  below  the  permanent  surface.  At 
junctions  and  crossings,  where  cross  sleepers  were 
laid,  the  depth  was  increased  to  17  inches,  to  make 
room  for  the  sleepers.  At  places  where  the  exca- 
vated bottom  was  not  firm  or  solid,  deeper  excava- 
tions were  made,  and  filled  with  hard  materials  or 
with  concrete.  A  foundation  of  concrete  made  with 
Portland  cement,  was  laid,  6  inches  thick,  in  the 
bottom,  for  the  whole  of  the  width.  The  concrete 
was  of  the  following  proportions : — 

Parte 

Portland  cement 1 

Ballast 7 

The  cement  was  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  weigh- 
ing at  least  110  pounds  per  striked  bushel,  and  of  such 
a  fineness  that  40  per  cent,  of  it  would  pass  through 
a  hair-sieve  of  50-gauge.  It  was  to  support  a  tensile 
stress  of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  one  week  after 
having  been  gauged  neat,  and  kept  immersed  in 
water. 

The  ballast  was  to  be  clean  and  sharp,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  parts  of  gravel,  broken  stone,  or  screened 
macadam,  to  2  of  clean  sharp  sand. 

The  ground  was,  in  dry  weather,  to  be  well  watered 
before  the  concrete  was  filled  in. 

The  longitudinal  sleepers  were  of  best  Memel 
timber,  6  inches  deep,  4  inches  wide,  sawn  true  and 
square,  in  lengths  of  not  less  than  20  feet,  rebated 
to  fit  the  rails.  They  were  laid  on  the  foundation 
of  concrete.     On  curves  having  a  radius  less  than 
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200  feet,  the  sleepers  could  be  of  shorter  lengths, 
and  were  sawn  to  suit  the  curves.  Cross  sleepers  of 
the  same  timber,  6  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep, 
at  least  7  feet  in  length,  were  laid  under  the  longi- 
tudinals to  support  them,  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
4  feet  between  centres,  at  the  points  and  crossings. 
A  foundation  of  concrete,  6  inches  thick,  was  laid 
for  the  support  of  the  cross  sleepers.  The  timber 
was  to  be  creosoted  with  creosote  oil,  having  a 
specific  gravity  not  exceeding  0*95,  to  the  extent  of 
10  pounds  of  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  timber. 

The  rails  were  so  laid  that  they  extended  to  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  joints  of  the  sleepers.  Tor 
curves  of  less  than  20  chains  radius,  the  rails  were  to 
be  bent  to  the  true  curve  by  a  proper  machine. 
Swaging  or  bending  by  blows  was  not  permitted. 
Before  the  paving  was  laid,  the  rails  were  straight- 
ened and  surfaced.  The  rails  and  sleepers  were 
forced  together  by  means  of  cramps,  before  the  fas- 
tenings were  driven.  The  cramps  were  used  for  each 
hole,  and  were  screwed  up  as  near  to  the  fastenings 
as  possible. 

The  longitudinal  sleepers  were  laid  in  pairs,  and 
the  ends  were  cut  true  and  square.  As  in  the  Liver- 
pool line,  they  were  tied  together,  except  where  cross 
sleepers  were  used,  at  every  joint,  and  at  intervals 
of  from  4  feet  to  5  feet,  with  wrought-iron  tie-bars, 
2  inches  deep  by  |  inch  thick,  having  dovetail  ends, 
made  of  best  merchant  iron.  These  are  let  into 
dovetail  grooves  in  cast-iron  clip-chairs,  fitted  tightly 
upon  the  longitudinal  sleepers,  and  nailed  to  them 
with  |-inch  nails,  2  J  inches  long.  The  cross  sleepers 
used  at  the  points  and  crossings  are  united  to,  and 
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act  as  ties  for,  the  longitudinal  sleepers,  by  two 
pairs  of  cast-iron  brackets,  each  longitudinal  sleeper 
being  lodged  between  the  brackets  of  ea<3h  pair,  and 
fixed  to  them  with  ^-inch  spikes,  3|  inches  long, 
chisel-pointed  and  round-headed,  four  spikes  for  each 
bracket.  The  joints  of  the  rails  are  supported  by 
joint-plates  of  best  merchant  wrought  iron,  |  inch 
thick,  3  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  long,  rounded 
at  the  angles,  and  let  flush  into  the  longitudinal 
sleepers. 

The  fastenings  for  the  rails  were  double-kneed 
staples,  having  8  inches  of  total  length,  made  of  iron 
I  inch  thick  and  f  inch  wide.  The  upper  part,  to  pass 
through  holes  in  the  flanges  of  the  rail,  was  forged 
round  and  chisel-pointed ;  the  lower  part  was  jagged, 
and  was  driven  into  the  sleepers.  Each  rail  of  24  feet 
in  length  was  fastened  with  23  staples,  applied  to 
each  side  alternately ;  two  pairs  of  them  were  applied 
near  the  end  of  each  rail. 

The  staples  and  the  other  fastenings  employed 
in  the  chairs,  brackets,  points,  &c.,  were  made  of 
Lowmoor  iron. 

After  the  rails  and  the  sleepers  were  secured  to 
each  other  they  were  raised  to  the  proper  level  by 
means  of  folding  wedges,  and  were  truly  surfaced 
and  straightened.  They  were  closely  and  completely 
packed  with  concrete  underneath  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  concrete  was  finer  and  stronger  than  that 
which  was  employed  for  the  formation,  and  was  of 
the  following  composition : — 

Parts 

Portland  cement 1 

Olean  coarse  sand 4 
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The  points  and  crossings  were  made  of  cast  iron, 
of  which  the  whole  of  the  upper  surfaces  were  chilled 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  f  inch.  Movable  tongues  were 
made  of  cast  steel. 

The  whole  of  the  spaces  between  the  rails,  with 
the  18-inch  breadths  at  the  outer  sides,  were  paved 
with  the  best  whinstone  causeway  sets,  from  3J  to 
4  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  laid  on  a  bed  of 
good  sharp  sand,  1  inch  thick.  All  the  sets  were 
to  be  dressed  true  and  square,  and  free  from  cracks, 
chips,  rounded  or  broken  angles,  or  hollows  in  the 
sides.  The  paving  was  laid  in  straight  parallel 
courses  across  the  way,  bordered  at  each  side  with 
a  longitudinal  course  of  sets  3  inches  wide,  upon 
which  the  macadam  of  the  common  roadway  abutted. 
When  the  stones  came  in  contact  with  the  chairs 
and  the  brackets,  they  were  to  be  carefully  cut  with 
a  chisel  by  a  mason  to  fit  the  work — not  to  be 
broken  with  a  hammer. 

The  sides  of  the  roads  next  the  tramways  were 
made  up  with  broken  granite  or  whinstone.  The 
paving  was  well  rammed,  and  the  joints  were  partly 
filled  with  coarse  dry  gravel,  run  with  best  British 
asphalte,  and  covered  with  sand.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  paving  finished  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
rails. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

EECONSTEUCTION  OP  THE  NOETH  METEOPOLITAN 
TEAMWATS — PAETIOULAES  OP  COST  OP  LONDON 
TEAMWATS. 

The  system  of  construction  of  the  Vale  of  Clyde 
Tramways,  which  has  just  been  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed, is  typical  of  what  Mr,  Hopkins'  general  prac- 
tice has  been  until  within  the  last  year  or  two.  In 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways,  now  in  progress  (1877),  he  has  aban- 
doned the  cast-iron  chairs  or  clips,  with  the  dove- 
tailed cross  tie-bars,  for  connecting  the  rails,  and  has 
substituted  a  tie-bar,  fig.  33,  of  the  same  scantling  as 
before,  formed  with  a  f-inch  bolt  at  each  end,  which 
is  passed  through  each  longitudinal  sleeper,  and 
screwed  up  with  a  shallow  nut  outside.  The  tie- 
bar  is  brought  up  with  a  square  shoulder,  on  a  washer, 
to  the  inside  of  each  sleeper ;  the  nut  is  only  ^  inch 
thick,  to  minimise  the  projection,  and  consequent 
interference  with  paving,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
sleeper.  The  existing  foundation  is  partly  renewed 
by  the  excavation,  under  each  sleeper,  of  a  shallow 
trough  in  the  concrete,  IJ  inches  deep  and  6  or  7  inches 
wide.     This   trough  is  filled  with  fine  concrete,  in 
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which  the  longitudinal  eleepera  are  imbedded  to  a 
depth  of  Iialf  an  inch .  The  sleepers  are  4  inches  wide 
and  5  inches  deep,  rebated  to  fit  the  rails  ;  they  are 
bedded  at  their  joints  on  plates  of  fir,  8  inches  wide 
and  2  inches  thick,  let  into  the  foundation.  The  rails 
are  of  steel,  weighing  60  pounds  per  yard.  They 
are  3^  inches  wide  at  the  surface,  2|  inches  deep 
over  the  flanges,  and  1^  inches  thick.  They  re- 
semble, in  section,  tie  Vale  of  Clyde  rail ;  they  have 


F:a.  33.    North  Metropolitan  Tramwa^'B  — Method  of  Reconstraction. 
Scale,  i. 

the  same  total  depth,  but  they  are  not  so  thick  as 
the  other  rail.  The  groove  is  \\  inches  wide  and 
3  inch  deep,  leaving  only  -^  inch  of  metal  below  the 
groove.  The  tread  is  2  inches  wide,  and  it  is  very 
slightly  rounded.  The  flanges  are  |  inch  thick  at 
the  edge.  Each  rail  of  24  feet  in  length  is  fastened 
by  25  staples,  placed  at  a  pitch  of  2  feet  7  inches  at 
each  side,  except  those  at  the  ends,  where  there  are 
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two  pairs  of  staples,  of  which  one  pair  is  distant 
1^  inches  from  the  end  of  the  rail,  and  the  second 
pair  is  3  inches  further  off. 

Mr,  Huntingdon^  gives  particulars  of  the  con- 
tractor's charge  for  constructing  the  way  of  the 
London  Tramways,  from  data  obtained  by  him  three 
or  four  years  ago.  They  may  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mate costs  for  London  tramways.  The  gauge  of  the 
way  is  4  feet  8^  inches ;  the  interspace  between  the 
lines  is  4  feet.  The  rails  were  fixed  with  staples  on 
kyanised  longitudinal  sleepers,  21  feet  long,  with  four 
transverse  sleepers,  bolted  with  |-inch  bolts  and 
nuts  to  the  gauge.  The  staples  were  f  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  fish-plates  at  the  joints  were  9  inches 
long  and  f  inch  thick,  let  into  the  longitudinal 
sleepers.  The  sleepers  were  bedded  in  Portland- 
cement  concrete,  6  inches  deep,  upon  which  the 
paving  was  laid. 

London  Tramways. — Single  Line. 

Rails,  50  lbs.  per  yard,  ties,  spikes,  bolts, 

staples,  fishes,  &c. ;  rails  at  £10.  10«., 

delivered 

Timber  creosoted  and  shaped 
Fixing  and  laying,  including  crossings 
Maintenance  for  one  year  . 
Contingencies,    cartage,   lights,  watching 

waste,  and  cutting 
Risk  and  profits,  10  per  cent.     . 


Total 


Per  yard 

B, 

d. 

10 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

17    0 


1,760  yards  at  17«.  =*  £1,496,  say  £1,500  per  mile. 


'  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers^  vol.  1.  1877, 
page  28,  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Robinson  Souttar's  Paper  on '  Street 
Tramways.' 


Per  square 
yard 

8. 

d. 

11 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 
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The  cost  for  paving  with  granite  stones,  7  inches 
deep,  for  a  double  road,  with  concrete  bottom,  was 
as  follows : — 

Double  Line. 

Granite  paving  sets  7  inches  deep,  to  tram- 
ways 18  feet  wide,  materials  and  labour 

Concrete,  averaging  6  inches  deep,  including 
excavation  and  removal  of  road 

Contingencies,  grouting,  carting,  watching, 
removing  materials,  and  sanding     . 

Maintenance  for  one  year  .... 

Bisk  and  profit,  10  per  cent. 

Total 15    0 

1,760  yards  x  6  yards  x  lbs. «  £7,920,  say  £8,000  per  mile. 

The  cost  for  paving,  single  line,  is  half  the  above- 
given  amount,  or  £4,000 ;  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
tramway  is  made  up  thus  : — 

Per  mile 

Way £1,500 

Paving 4,000 

Per  mile,  single  line     .        .      £5,500 

or  £11,000  per  mile,  double  line. 

Extra  works,  crossings,  and  sidings  are  not  in- 
cluded in  these  estimates. 

Inclines  and  Curves  on  Tramways  in  London. — 
The  steepest  gradient  of  considerable  length  on 
the  North  Metropolitan  system,  is  one  in  the  City 
Koad,  of  about  1  in  40,  on  the  approach  to  the 
^  Angel '  at  Islington.  There  are  short  pieces  at  the 
crossings  of  canal-bridges  of  about  1  in  25.  The 
curves  are  of  40  feet  radius ;  with  reverse  curves  of 
50  feet  radius. 
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On  the  London  Street  Tramways  the  gradients 
are  easy,  excepting  a  short  piece  of  1  in  23.  The 
quickest  curves  have  a  radius  of  30  feet* 

On  the  London  Tramways  the  prevailing  gradient 
is  1  in  50,  but  there  are  gradients  of  1  in  30. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


lEON  TATS  :  —  LIVEBET'B  —  COCKBUEN-MCIE'S  —  KIN- 

oaid's — dowson's — schenk's. 


Livesbi'b  Iron  Wat. 
Me.  James  Liteset,  so  early  ae  in  1869,  advo- 
cated the  use  of  an  iron  aubBtructure  for  tramwajB, 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  modern  railways, 
with  intermittent  bearings :  substituting  for  the 
coutinuone  wood-sleeper  system,  with  the  objection- 
able vertical  spike-iastenings  then  in  vogue,  a  rail 
of  sufficient  stiffness  sup- 
ported on,  and  solidly  and 
simply  fixed  to,  cast-iron 
bearings  or  stools  at  inter- 
vala.  In  his  patents  of  that 
year  he  showed  several  varie- 
ties of  iron  and  steel  tram- 
way, of  which  two  kinds,  r,Q_  34,  Bu^^qj  j^^^  Tram- 
shown  in  fies.  34  to  37,  were  *»y» :— Uvesej'a  Suwl  Rail 
,    .,     ,  "  e    A    e     4.        Syatem,    Scale,  A. 

laid  to  a  gauge  01  4  feet  " 

8^   inches,   in   the  City  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  first 

section  having  been  opened  in  October  1870. 
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The  steel  groove-rail,  figs.  34  to  36,  was  employed 
for  the  city  lines.  It  weighed  40  pounds  per  yard,  and 
it  was  rolled  in  lengths  of  24  feet.  It  is  3^  inches  wide, 
and  2|  inches  deep  at  the  rolling  side,  being  formed 


t  «f 
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Fio.  35.     Buenos  Ayres  Tramways : — Livesey's  Steel  Rail  System. 

Scale,  ^. 

with  deep  flanges,  so  as  to  derive  the  practical  maxi- 
mum of  strength  for  a  given  quantity  of  material. 
The  tread  is  1|  inches  wide ;  the  groove  is  If  inches 
wide,  and  |^  inch  deep.  The  width  of  the  groove 
is  more  than  is  usual  in  English  tramways,  but  the 


k- 


Z'/, 


Fig.  36.    Livesey's  Steel  Rail.     Scale,  J. 

width  is  not  inconveniently  great,  as  the  narrowest 
wheel-tyres  of  common-road  vehicles  at  Buenos 
Ayres  are  3  inches  in  width.  The  least  thickness 
under  the  tread  is  J  inch,  and  at  the  sides,  -^  inch. 
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The  rails  are  laid  on  stools,  which  are  placed  at 
distances  of  3  feet  apart  between  the  centres  ;  except 
at  the  joints  of  the  rails,  where  an  extra  stool  is 
placed  under  the  joint.      The  stools  are  bolted  to 
base-plates  of  wrought  iron,  corrugated:  two  stools  to 
each  base-plate,  except  at  the  joint,  where  there  are 
three  stoolsonthe  base-plate.  The  base-plates  are4feet 
6  inches  in  length,  5^  inches  wide,  and  \  inch  thick. 
The  stools  are  each  3^  inches  long,  and  afford  a  bear- 
ing of  that  length  for  the  rail.     The  rail  is  rolled  so 
as  to  form  a  dovetail  with  the  stool,  and  by  means 
of  wedge-shaped  keys  it  is  held  firmly  down.     At 
the  joint,  the  rails   are  fixed  to  the  chair  by  two 
wedge-headed  bolts  and  nuts.     The  sides  of  the  rails 
are  flush  with  those  of  the  stools,  and  together  they 
offer  vertical  walls  for  the  close  abutment  of  the 
pavement.     Mr.  Livesey  is  of  opinion  that  in  deal- 
ing with  such  hard  and  rigid  materials,  wrought- 
iron  is  preferable  to  cast-iron  as  a  material  for  the 
base;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  cast-iron  is  preferable 
to  wrought-iron  for  the  standards  or  stools,  since  the 
greater  mass  of  cast-iron  absorbs  the  blows  of  the 
traflBc,  and  does    not  impart,  like  wrought-iron,  a 
tremulous  movement  to  vehicles.     The  rails  are  tied 
to  gauge  by  wrought-iron  tie-bars,  If  inches  deep  and 
f  inch  thick,  at  distances  of  3  feet  apart.     They  pass 
through  the  stools,  and  are  notched  to  fit  into  them, 
and  keyed  into  position. 

The  quantities  and  the  costs   at  current  prices, 
(July  1877),  are  as  follows : — 
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Litesbe'b  Qboovbd-kail  Tkaicwat,  per  Mile,  Sifsle  Lutb. 

Tona. 

440  lengths  of  steel  grooved  rule,  24  foet  long,  at 

40  lbs.  per  yard, 63 

440  X  4  - 1,760  WTOughUiroD  base-pbtes,  ^^  lbs. 

each, 17-76 

440  X  8  -  3,620  CBBt-iron  stools,  9}  lbs.  each .         .  -| 
440  „      „    joints,  161b8.  each.        ./ 

440  X  4  °  1,760  wrought-iron  tie-bais,  lOJ  lbs.  each,     S 
1,760  X  2  -  3,620  cotters,  6  oi.  eacli        .        .        .0-60 
3,520  +  440-3,060  x2=7,920bas©-boltfl,7oz.  each       1-60 
3,620  wrought-jron  bent  iejB,  \\  lb,  each       .         .       2 
440  X  2  ^  880  wiought-lron  joint  bolts,  1  lb.  each,       0-40 

Total  weight  per  mile,  sJDgle  line  .        .  111-36 

Taken  at  ;£9  per  ton,  in  the  ^ose,  the  cost  for 
the  material  amounts  to  £1,002  per  mile. 

The  tramways  which  have  been  made  with  timber 
substmcturea,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  are  being  taken  np 
and  replaced  bj  iron  tramwajB. 

The  second  kind  of  tramway,  fig.  37,  used  in 
the  suburban  districts  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  a  flanged 
or  Vignoles  rail,  such  as  is  used 
on  railways,  except  that  it  is  rolled 
with  the  flange  narrower  at  one 
side  than  at  the  other,  to  admit  o^ 
the  paying-sets  at  the  outer  side 
being  laid  close  to  the  head  of 
r.o.  37.  Buenos  Ayrea    ^^     ^'l"        '^^^     ^^*™    ^'^^^     ""^ 

Tramways :— Live-   flange  at  the  inner  side,  deter- 
"m'^S'i.^'"    mines  the  width  of  the  groove  in 
the  pavement  for  the  wheel-flangea, 
and  it  acts  as  abutment  for  the  contiguous  paving- 
sets.   The  rail  is  placed  on  a  cast-iron  stool,  to  which 
it  is  fixed  by  a  hook-bolt  and  nut;  the  stool  is  bolted 
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to  a  flat  wrought-iron  base-plate,  which  rests  on  the 
foundation.  The  stools  are  tied  to  gauge  by  means 
of  cross-bars  and  cotters. 

There  are  now  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  tram- 
ways laid  on  Mr.  Livesey's  system,  in  the  City  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  may  be  called  the  City  of 
Tramways,  where  a  tramway  runs  down  nearly  every 
street. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Livesey,  in  his  patent  of  February  1875,  describes  a 
method  of  maintaining  the  stone  sets  in  the  pave- 
ment next  the  rails,  at  the  same  level  as  the  rails. 
The  rail  is  laid  on  a  longitudinal  sleeper,  which 
rests  on  a  *flat  plate  sufficiently  wide  to  project 
under  the  first  row  of  stones  on  each  side  of  the 
rail.' 


Oockburn-Mttir's  Iron  Wat. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cockbum-Muir  patented,  in  No- 
vember 1870,  a  system  of  iron  way,  for  railways, 
light  railways,  aud  tramways,  of  simple  design, 
which  he  calls  the  *  Block-sleeper '  system,  in  which 
the  rail  is  supported  at  regular  intervals  on  cast- 
iron  stools  or  blocks.  It  is  shown  in  figs.  38,  39,  40, 
as  employed  for  tramways.  The  rails  are  of  wrought- 
iron,  rolled  in  lengths  of  21  feet;  they  are  formed 
with  the  ordinary  groove  on  the  upper  side,  and 
with  a  vertical  web  on  the  under  side,  to  im- 
part to  the  rails  the  needful  vertical  strength  between 
the  bearings :  they  weigh  30  pounds  per  yard,  and 
are  3  inches  in  width.     The  sleepers  are  cast  blocks, 
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rectangular,  hollow,  open    at   the  base,  and  ribbed 
interiorlj.    They  are  about  11^  inches  long,  7^  inches 


Fin,  38.    Coekburn-Muira  Iron  Waj  at  Monte  Video.  4c. 

wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  outside  dimensions  ;  and,  for 
ordinary  traffic,  they  are  laid  at  3  feet  6  inches  apart 


FiQ.  3S.     Caclibuin-Muir'B  IroD  W&y :— Viev  of  sleeper  and  raiL 
between  centres.     The  span  between  the  sleepers  is 
only  2  feet  G\  inches.     They  are  laid  upon  the  floor  of 
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the  excavation,  or  upon  a  prepared  bed  of  concrete. 
In  laying,  they  are  turned  upside  down^  iSlled  with 
gravel  or  coarse  sand,  and  closed  with  a  hand-board, 
then  returned  into  place  when  the  board  is  slipped 
out.  The  weight  of  each  block  is  fi'om  43^  to 
48  pounds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  traffic. 
The  blocks  are  chequered  on  the  upper  surface  to 
give  foothold ;  they  act  as  paving  sets,  and  become 
integral  portions  of  the  paving  of  the  streets.  As  the 
sleepers  alternate  with  stone  sets  next  the  rails  at 
each  side,  the  formation  of  ruts  or  furrows  at  the 
sides  of  the  rails  is  prevented. 


X 


Fio.  40.     Cockburn  Muir's  Iron  Way : — Rail,  sleeper,  and  fastenings. 

Scale,  -^jj. 

The  rails  are  rolled  with  a  fillet  on  the  outer 
side,  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  blocks.  The  recess  is  formed  to  receive 
the  rail,  which  fits  it  exactly,  except  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  rail,  where  a  key  or  wedge  of  cast  iron, 
13  inches  long,  is  driven,  taking  a  bearing  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  block,  and  fixing  the  rail  to  the 
block.  As  the  rail  rests  solidly  on  the  block  for  its 
whole  length,  the  key  also  acts  as  a  fish  at  the  joints 
of  the  rails,  and  the  actual  span  of  the  rail  is  re- 
duced to  the  distance  between  the  sleepers,  or  2  feet 
6J  inches. 

The  sleepers  are  connected  transversely,  and 
tied  to    gauge,  by  wrought-iron   bars,   which    are 
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4  . 


passed  riglit  through  the  blocks,  into  which  they  are 
keyed  at  the  outer  side. 

The  depth  of  the  sleepers  affords  space  for  a 
^-inch  bed  of  sand,  and  paving-sets  h\  inches  deep. 

Mr.  Cockbum-Muir's  system  has  been  adopted 
for  all  the  tramways  at  Monte  Video.  It  is  also  in 
use  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Salto  and  Bahia,  and  short 
lengths  have  been  laid  at  Vienna  and  at  Palermo. 
At  Monte  Video,  the  gauge  of  one  of  the  lines  is 
4  feet  lOf  inches,  and  that  of  all  the  others  is  4  feet 
8  J  inches.  At  Bahia,  one  part  of  the  line  is  laid  to  a 
gauge  of  4  feet  8  inches,  and  another  part  to  a  gauge 
of  2  feet  5^  inches.  At  other  places,  this  system  has 
been  adopted  on  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8 J  inches. 

The  quantities  of  iron  per  single  mile  of  4  feet 
8^  inches  gauge,  are  as  follows  : — 

W.  J.  Cockburn-Muib's  Tramway,  per  Mile,  Single  Line. 

Bails,  wrought-iron,  at  30  lbs.  per  yard. 
830  tie-bars,  at  7 J  lbs.  each  . 
1,660  cotters  for  tie-bars,  at  0'15  lb.  each 
3,018  block  sleepers,  at  43  J  lbs.  each     . 
3,018  wedge  keys,  at  2\  llw.  each  . 

Total  weight 

The  cost  of  the  materials  complete  amounts  at 
present  (1877)  to  about  £870  per  mile,  single  line. 

Portions  of  Mr.  Cockbum-Muir's  rail,  weighing 
30  pounds  per  yard,  are  tested  regularly  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
aldy,  as  the  rolling  proceeds,  for  transverse  strength, 
at  the  rate  of  one  sample  for  every  100  rails.  The 
test-rails  are  laid  on  a  span  of  2  feet  6J  inches 
between  the  supports,  and  they  are  tested  by  loads 
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applied  at  the  middle.     The  following  are  average 
results  of  tests  of  ten  specimens  of  rail : — 

Total  load  applied    5,000  lb.  or  2-23  tons  6,800  lb.  or  3-03  tons. 

Deflection    .        .     '16  inch   .        .        .  -60  inch. 

Set       .        .        .     '01  inch  .        .        .  '41  inch. 

Elastic  limit  of  load         ....  5,200  lb.  or  2*32  tons. 

Ultimate  load  applied      ,        .        .        .  9,073  lb.  or  4*05  tons. 

All  the  specimens  were  removed  unbroken.  Mr. 
Cockbum-Muir  states  that  the  greatest  weight  which, 
in  practice,  comes  upon  the  rail,  does  not  exceed  3,500 
pounds,  or  1*12  tons.  This  is  just  about  half  of  the 
elastic  strength  of  the  rail. 


Rawsomes,  Dea^,  and  Rapier's  Iron  Wat. 

This  system — a  cast-iron  way  laid  on  concrete — 
is  noticed  in  this  place  for  the  sake  of  historical  se- 
quence. It  was  patented  in  December  1869,  and  a 
tramway  on  this  system  was  laid,  in  1870,  at  Glasgow 
Harbour.     It  is  fully  described  in  Chapter  IX. 


Kincaid's  Iron  Way. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kincaid  secured  his  first  patent  in 
March  1872,  for  his  system,  in  the  forms  illustrated 
by  figs.  41  to  43 ;  of  which  figs.  41  and  42  show 
rails  of  the  ordinary  construction  at  that  period, 
*  supported  at  suitable  distances  apart  upon  sup- 
ports formed  with  a  flat  base,  and  having  an  open 
space  in  the  centre.  From  the  base,  the  support 
for  the  rail  rises,  having  an  open  space  or  passage 
through  it,  in  order  that   the   concrete,   in   which 
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the   support    ia   imbedded,  may   enclose    and    sur- 
round it,   80    that    it    may    be   solidly    imbedded 


Kincaiil'B  Iron  Wa;,  ae  pateptcd. 
therein.'  The  rail  was  fixed  to  the  chair  by  a  ver- 
tical spike  through  the  groove,  driven  into  a  hard- 
wood plug,  which  was  previoualy  forced  into  a  round 
hole   in   the  top  of  the   stool   or  support.     As   an 


alternative   method  of   attachment,  the   rail   might 
be  fixed  to  the  stool  by  side-faatenmgs  consistmg  of 
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spikes  driven  through  holes  in  lateral  flanges  of  the 
rail,  made  sufficiently  deep,  into  plugs  imbedded 
horizontally  in  the  head  of  the  stool. 

Mr.  Kincaid  showed  also  a  method  of  fixing 
rails  of  T  section,  fig.  43,  consisting  of  an  uppe 
table  with  a  vertical  flange  or  web,  which  was  let  into 
a  slot  in  the  head  of  the  stool,  and  fixed  there  by  a 
horizontal  taper  cotter. 

His  first  experiment  was  made  on  a  piece  of  the 
Headingley  branch  of  the  Leeds  Tramways,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in   length,  which  was  laid  with  the  rail. 


Fio    13      K  QcaidB  Iron  Way,  as  patented. 

47^  pounds  per  yard,  fixed  to  cast-iron  stools  at  3  ftet 
centres. 

In  the  design  of  the  first  portion  of  the  ShefSeld 
Tramways — the  line  to  Attercliffe — which  was  opened 
in  October  1873,  on  hia  iron  system,  Mr,  Kincaid 
employed  a  rail  weighing  50  pounds  per  yard.  It 
had  2^  pounds  per  yard  more  metal  than  the  experi- 
mental rail  at  Leeds,  and  was  of  a  much  better  sec- 
tion, having  lateral  fianges  \\  inches  deep.  Sup- 
ported on  cast-iron  bearings  3  feet  apart,  the  rail 
was  found  to  he  aafficieatly  strong  and  stiff.     The 
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The  steel  groove-rail,  figs.  34  to  36,,  was  employed 
for  the  city  lines.  It  weighed  40  pounds  per  yard,  and 
it  was  rolled  in  lengths  of  24  feet.  It  is  3^  inches  wide, 
and  2|  inches  deep  at  the  rolling  side,  being  formed 


|< — 9r— f J.O- 


FiG.  35.    Buenos  Ayres  Tramways  :- 

Scale,  ^. 
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-Livesey's  Steel  Rail  System. 


with  deep  flanges,  so  as  to  derive  the  practical  maxi- 
mum of  strength  for  a  given  quantity  of  material. 
The  tread  is  If  inches  wide ;  the  groove  is  If  inches 
wide,  and  ^  inch  deep.  The  width  of  the  groove 
is  more  than  is  usual  in  English  tramways,  but  the 
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Fio.  36.    Livesey's  Steel  Rail.    Scale,  J. 

width  is  not  inconveniently  great,  as  the  narrowest 
wheel-tyres  of  common-road  vehicles  at  Buenos 
Ayres  are  3  inches  in  width.  The  least  thickness 
under  the  tread  is  |  inch,  and  at  the  sides,  ^  inch. 
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The  rails  are  laid  on  stools,  which  are  placed  at 
distances  of  3  feet  apart  between  the  centres ;  except 
at  the  joints  of  the  rails,  where  an  extra  stool  is 
placed  under  the  joint.      The  stools  are  bolted  to 
base-plates  of  wrought  iron,  corrugated:  two  stools  to 
each  base-plate,  except  at  the  joint,  where  there  are 
three  stools  on  the  base-plate.  The  base-plates  are  4  feet 
6  inches  in  length,  5^  inches  wide,  and  \  inch  thick. 
The  stools  are  each  3^  inches  long,  and  aflFord  a  bear- 
ing of  that  length  for  the  rail.     The  rail  is  rolled  so 
as  to  form  a  dovetail  with  the  stool,  and  by  means 
of  wedge-shaped  keys  it  is  held  firmly  down.     At 
the  joint,  the  rails   are  fixed  to  the  chair  by  two 
wedge-headed  bolts  and  nuts.     The  sides  of  the  rails 
are  flush  with  those  of  the  stools,  and  together  they 
ofiFer  vertical  walls  for  the  close  abutment  of  the 
pavement.     Mr.  Livesey  is  of  opinion  that  in  deal- 
ing with  such  hard  and  rigid  materials,  wrought- 
iron  is  preferable  to  cast-iron  as  a  material  for  the 
base;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  cast-iron  is  preferable 
to  wrought-iron  for  the  standards  or  stools,  since  the 
greater  mass  of  cast-iron  absorbs  the  blows  of  the 
traffic,  and  does    not  impart,  like  wrought-iron,  a 
tremulous  movement  to  vehicles.     The  rails  are  tied 
to  gauge  by  wrought-iron  tie-bars.  If  inches  deep  and 
f  inch  thick,  at  distances  of  3  feet  apart.     They  pass 
through  the  stools,  and  are  notched  to  fit  into  them, 
and  keyed  into  position. 

The  quantities  and  the  costs   at  current  prices, 
(July  1877),  are  as  follows : — 
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In  the  tramways  now  (October  1877)  being  laid 
at  Adelaide,  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Kincaid  applies 
a  cross  tie-bar  through  each  pair  of  joint-chairs,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  any  want  of  stiffness  that 
may  result  from  the  absence  of  paving. 


Dowson's  Ikon  Wat. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  &  A.  Dowson  devised  a  system  of 
iron  permanent-way,  with  continuous  bearing,  in 
various  forms,  patented  in  1871,  and  in  March  1873. 

The  Madras  Tram- 
ways, consisting  of 
11  miles  of  single 
line,  to  a  gauge  of 
1  metre,  opened  in 
1874,  were  construc- 
ted according  to  one 
of  the  forms  patented 
in  1873,  fig.  44.  The 
rail  was  of  wrought 
Fio.  44.    Dowson's  Iron  Way. — Madias   iron — an  ordinary  flat 

Tramways.    Scale,  J.  j       •!       tx 

^  *  grooved  rail.     It  was 

laid  on  a  series  of  cast-iron  sleepers,  which  over- 
lapped laterally  at  the  ends,  where  they  were  bolted 
together,  and  afforded  a  continued  bearing  for  the 
rail.  The  sleepers  were  formed  with  fitting-strips, 
by  which  they  were  levelled  to  receive  the  rail,  and 
the  fastenings  consisted  of  vertical  bolts,  with  coun- 
tersunk heads,  through  the  groove  of  the  rail,  cot- 
tered  to  the  sleepers. 


DOWSON'S  IRON  WAY. 
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The  rails  were  1  inch  thick  and  3|  inches  wide,  and 
they  weighed  26  pounds  per  yard.  The  sleepers  weighed 
40  pounds  per  yard,  as  laid; 
they  were  2  feet  in  length,  of  a 
flanged  form,  4^  inches  deep 
and  2  inches  wide.  The  width 
of  bearing  surface  on  the  foun- 
dation, which  was  of  concrete, 
amounted    to  4   inches.      The  s 

• 

sleepers  were  tied  transversely  g; 
with  hook  tie-bars  at  intervals. 

Messrs.    Dowson    have    re-  |^ 
cently  matured  another  and  a  | 
better  form  of  their  system  of  ^ 
way,  shown  in  figs.  45  to  47.  I 
The   sleepers   are  formed  with  ^ 
half-lap  ends,  and  are  made  up  *^' 
into  lengths  of  2  feet  6  inches,  g 
when  laid  and  bolted  together,  g 
They     are     double-flanged,     4  g, 
incheswide  at  the  base,  1  finches  *| 
wide  at  the  upper  surface,  and  | 
4^  inches  deep.     The  metal  in 
the  body  of  the  casting  is  about  % 
^  inch  thick  ;  in  the  stifiFening 
flange  and  the  web  it  is  ^  inch 
thick.     The  ends  are  connected 
by   means   of    a   wrought-iron 
double-headed  clip  near  the  sole; 
at   the   upper  table,  they    are 
formed  with  bevel  edges,  which 

enter  corresponding  angles  in  the  lower  side  of  the  rail. 
They  are  forced  apart  into  these  recesses  by  a  wrought- 


W 
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rectangular,  hollow,  open    at   the  base,  and  ribbed 
interiorly.    They  are  abont  Hi  inches  long,  7^  inches 


Fio.  38.     Cockburn-Mnic's  Iron  Waj  at  Monte  Video,  &e. 
wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  outside  dimensions  ;  and,  for 
ordinary  traffic,  they  are  laid  at  3  feet  6  inches  apart 


Fio.  39.     CoekliuTD-Muir'B  Iron  Waj; — View  of  flleeper  end  rsiL 
between  centres.     The  span  between  the  sleepers  is 
only  2  feet  6^  inches.     They  are  laid  upon  the  floor  of 
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the  excavation,  or  upon  a  prepared  bed  of  concrete. 
In  laying,  they  are  turned  upside  down^  filled  with 
gravel  or  coarse  sand,  and  closed  with  a  hand-board, 
then  returned  into  place  when  the  board  is  slipped 
out.  The  weight  of  each  block  is  fi-om  43^  to 
48  pounds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trafiic. 
The  blocks  are  chequered  on  the  upper  surface  to 
give  foothold ;  they  act  as  paving  sets,  and  become 
integral  portions  of  the  paving  of  the  streets.  As  the 
sleepers  alternate  with  stone  sets  next  the  rails  at 
each  side,  the  formation  of  ruts  or  furrows  at  the 
sides  of  the  rails  is  prevented. 


\ 


Fio.  40.     Cockburn  Muir's  Iron  Way : — Rail,  sleeper,  and  fastenings. 


Scale,  1 


The  rails  are  rolled  with  a  fillet  on  the  outer 
side,  to  fit  into  a  corresponding  groove  in  the  re- 
cess of  the  blocks.  The  recess  is  formed  to  receive 
the  rail,  which  fits  it  exactly,  except  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  rail,  where  a  key  or  wedge  of  cast  iron, 
13  inches  long,  is  driven,  taking  a  bearing  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  block,  and  fixing  the  rail  to  the 
block.  As  the  rail  rests  solidly  on  the  block  for  its 
whole  length,  the  key  also  acts  as  a  fish  at  the  joints 
of  the  rails,  and  the  actual  span  of  the  rail  is  re- 
duced to  the  distance  between  the  sleepers,  or  2  feet 
6^  inches. 

The  sleepers  are  connected  transversely,  and 
tied  to    gauge,  by  wrought-iron   bars,   which    are 
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wronght-iron  rails  of  considerable  depth,  like  plates 
on  edge,  to  proTide  great  vertical  atiffness^a  bearing- 
rail  and  a  connter-rail,  keyed  into  double  cast-iron 
chairs  by  wood  keys — and  tranayerse  wood  sleepers, 
to  which  the  chairs  are  spiked.  The  bearing-rail 
and  the  counter-rail  are  each  5  inches  deep,  and 
about  ^  inch  thick  in  the  web.  The  head  of  the 
bearing-rail  is  only  1^  inches  wide  and  about 
If  inches  thick;  it  is  rounded  at  the  side,  and  takes 
a  bearing  on  the  middle  of  the  chair.  The  head  of 
the  counter-rail  also  stands  1|  inches  above  the 
chair ;  it  is  g  inch  thick,  and  it  rests  on  the  head 


Fia.  48.  Scbenk's  Iron  Way.  Scale,  J. 
of  the  chair  by  a  flange  which  is  rolled  upon  it.  The 
net  width  of  the  groove  formed  by  the  two  rails  is 
§  inch,  and  the  total  width  of  rail-surface,  including 
the  groove,  is  3  inches.  The  webs  of  the  rails  are 
not  of  uniform  thickness,  but  they  expand  down- 
wards to  the  lower  edge,  from  a  thickness  of  -^  inch 
to  f  inch  of  thickness.  This  expansion,  amounting 
to  -jij-  inch,  for  which  the  chairs  are  correspondingly 
overhung,  is  designed  to  prevent  the  rails  from  rising 
or  tilting  off  their  seats  by  the  action  of  passing 


Total  weight  of  rails  per  yard   .      SO 
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The  rails  are  keyed  into  the  cast-iron  chairs  by 
hard- wood  keys,  1^  inches  thick,  driven  vertically  from 
the  surface  of  the  way  ;  the  chairs  are  12J  inches  long 
at  the  sole,  and  are  6  inches  high.  The  middle  portion, 
or  stool,  on  which  the  rails  take  their  bearing,  is  cast 
hollow.  The  intermediate  chairs  weigh  20  pounds 
each,  and  the  joint  chairs  35  pounds  each.  The  chairs 
are  spiked  to  the  sleepers  by  oak  trenails.  The 
sleepers  are  of  timber,  creosoted;  9  inches  wide, 
4^  inches  thick,  and  7  feet  6  inches  long ;  they  are 
placed  3  feet  apart  between  centres.  The  section  of 
the  bearing-rail  lends  itself  readily  to  the  formation 
of  points  and  crossings,  and  of  curves  in  the  line. 

QUANTITIBS  PER  MILE  FOR  A   SiNGLE  LnTB  OF  WaT,   ScHENK's 

System. 

t.      c.     q.    lb. 

1,760  yards  of  rails  @  50  lbs.  .       79    0    0    0 

3,080  chairs  @  20  lbs.  each    .        .      27  10    0    0 

440      „      „  35  lbs.     „       .        .        6  17    2    0 

Weight  of  iron    .        .     113    7    2    0 

7,920  hard-wood  keys. 
7,920  trenails. 

1,760  sleepers,  7  feet  6  inches  x  9  inches  x  4^  inches  each, 
creosoted. 

The  hollow  space  between  the  rails,  formed  as  a 
gutter,  of  asphalte,  may  be  utilised  for  draining  the 
track,  if  it  is  thought  desirable.  The  continuity  of 
the  gutter  is  provided  by  the  hollow  stools  of  the 
chairs. 

This  system  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Schenk  to 
meet  the  objections  urged  against  the  older  systems 
of  tramway  laid  in  England,  and  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  introduced  by  the   substitution   of  me- 
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chanical  power  for  horse  power.  Mr.  Schenk  claims 
the  following  advantages  for  his  system : — Ist.  By 
employing  a  rail  of  the  section  described,  one  is 
obtained  rigid  enough  in  itself  to  do  without  con- 
tinuous support.  2nd.  Sails  or  fastenings  may  be 
renewed  without  taking  up  a  single  stone.  3rd.  No 
fastening  of  iron  is  employed.  4th.  The  bearing- 
rail  is  independent  of  the  guard-rail,  and  the  rails 
may  be  renewed  independently  of  each  other.  6th. 
Less  rolling  surface  is  exposed  than  in  other  sys- 
tems. 6th.  The  rails  are  easily  bent  for  curves.  7th. 
The  track  may  be  drained  by  the  asphalte  gutter. 
8th.  In  first  cost  the  system  compares  favourably 
with  others. 
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PAET    II. 

PRESENT    PRACTICE    OF    TRAMWAY    CONSTRUC- 
TION IN   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM, 


CHAPTER    I. 

EDINBUEGH    8TEEET    TEAMWAYS,    1871-76. 

Plate  L 

The  Edinburgh  Sti'eet  Tramways,  of  which  Mr. 
John  Macrae  is  the  engineer,  have  been  entirely  con- 
structed on  the  system  of  the  flat  groove-rail,  laid 
on  longitudinal  sleepers,  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  illus- 
trated in  Plate  I.  The  several  sections  of  the  line 
were  opened  at  various  dates  from  1871  to  1875, 
as  follows : — 


Opened 


I 


Oct.  \ 

1871  J 
Apl. 
1872 
Nov.  1 

1872  [ 
Dec.i 

1873  J 
Mayl 
1875/ 


Section 


Hajmarket  and  Leith 

Powbum    and    New- 

in^on 
Morningside  and 

Grange   . 

Newhaven  Branch 
Portobello  Line 


Double 
line 


miles  yards 

3    1200 

1     1630 

3      880 
360 

770 

9    1310 


Single 
line 


miles  yards 

0    320 


0    1270 

2  1690 

3  1420 


Total 

length  of 

streets 


miles  yards 

3    1620 

1     1630 

3      880 
1620 

3      600 

13    970 
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Feet 

Inchee 

9 

0 

4 

8* 

0 

^ 

3 

0 

17 

0 

Feet 

Inches 

4 

84 

0 

Si 

3 

0 

The  gauge  of  the  way  is  4  feet  8^  inches.  The 
way  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  For  double 
lines  of  way,  the  lines  are  9  feet  apart  between 
centres,  and  the  total  width  is  1 7  feet,  contributed 
thus : — 

For  a  double  line — 
Distance  apart  of  centre  lines  of  ways    . 
Two  half-widths  of  gauge 
Two  rolling  widths  of  rail — (1 J  x  2  =  )  . 
Two  breadths  of  18  inches  of  paving 

For  a  single  line — 

Width  of  gauge 

Two  half-widths  of  rail 

Two  breadths  of  18  inches  of  paving 

8      0 

The  gradients  of  the  Edinburgh  Street  Tramways 
are  unusually  severe.  The  gradients  on  Leith  Walk, 
which  is  the  worst  section,  are  as  follows,  com- 
mencing at  the  head  of  the  incline  on  the  level  of 
Princes  Street : — 

Length. 
Yards 

165 
43 

161 
137 
110 
71 
64 
166 
272 
100 
244 
218 
139 


Gradient 

in 

22 

» 

14 

ii 

60 

V 

24 

j> 

20 

» 

24 

J) 

23 

V 

29 

ff 

35 

f} 

42 

V 

52 

fj 

43 

}f 

38 

e  1 

in 

32 

Total  length  1,870  yards, 
Or  1  mile  110  yards. 
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The  radius  of  the  curve  on  the  incline  at  the 
head  of  Leith  Walk,  is  47  feet  8  inches,  measured  to 
the  innermost  rail. 

The  incline  on  the  North  Bridge  is  1  in  17  for  a 
length  of  184  yards. 

The  average  inclination  on  the  Portobello  Eoad 
is  1  in  80,  for  1,500  yards.  The  steepest  incline  is 
1  in  24  for  200  yards. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  construction 
and  cost  of  works  recently  constructed  on  the  Por- 
tobello Branch.  The  contract  was  let  in  July 
1874. 

The  contractor  lifted  the  existing  pavement  or 
causeway,  and  at  those  portions  of  the  street  where 
the  causeway-bed  was  bad,  or  which  were  macada- 
mised, the  ground  was  excavated  to  a  uniform  depth, 
reckoned  at  13^  inches  below  the  intended  perma- 
nent surface,  for  a  width  of  17  feet  for  a  double  line, 
and  8  feet  for  a  single  line.  The  actual  depth  of 
excavation  was  less  than  13^  inches,  for  the  level  of 
the  renewed  roadway  was  raised  considerably. 

A  firm  bottom  was  provided  for  the  concrete. 
The  normal  thickness  of  the  bed  of  concrete,  laid 
on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  was  6  inches ;  a 
greater  thickness  was  laid  where  it  was  necessary. 
But,  where  the  macadam  of  the  existing  macadamised 
roads  was  firm  enough  to  form  a  foundation  for  the 
sleeper  and  the  pavement,  the  surface  was  dressed 
and  finished,  when  excavated,  to  a  uniform  level,  to 
receive  a  thin  coat  of  concrete.  The  concrete  was 
carefully  beaten,  and  the  surface  formed  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  street.  The  composition  was  as 
follows  : — 
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Measures 

Best  Arden  lime 2 

Clean  whinstone,  broken  to  a  size  that  will 

pass  through  a  2-inch  ring  ....  4 

Quarter-inch  Fisherrow  or  whinstone  gravel  .  1 

Y 

The  sleepers  are  of  red  Baltic  fir,  from  Riga,  or  of 
pitch  pine,  4  inches  wide  and  5  inches  deep ;  rabbetted 
at  the  upper  corners  to  receive  the  fillets  of  the  rails. 
The  joints  of  the  sleepers  rest  in  cast-iron  chairs, 
6  inches  long,  the  soles  of  which  are  let  into  the  lower 
sides  of  the  sleepers,  to  present  a  flush  surface  to  the 
concrete  bed.  The  sleepers  are  creosoted  with  the  best 
creosote,  to  the  extent  of  10  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of 
timber,  under  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  sleepers  are  tied  to  gauge,  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  6  feet,  by  tie-bars  of  wrought  iron,  2  inches 
by  f  inch  thick,  kneed  reversely  at  the  ends,  and  fixed 
to  each  sleeper  by  a  f-inch  bolt,  nut,  and  washer;  the 
rails  are  fixed  to  the  sleepers  by  f-inch  bolts,  nuts, 
and  washer- plates  at  the  lower  side.  The  bolts  are 
countersunk,  and  are  recessed  in  the  head  for  a 
screw-key.  All  bolt-holes  in  the  wood  are  filled  with 
Archangel  tar,  at  boiling  point,  before  the  bolts  are 
driven.  The  sleepers  are  bedded  on  a  ^-inch  layer 
of  firm  concrete,  composed  as  follows : — 

Parts 

Portland  cement 1 

Fisherrow  gravel 3 

mixed  and  tempered  with  water. 

The  rails  are  of  wrought  iron,  rolled  from  large 
piles  of  the  best  puddled  bars,  so  arranged  that  the 
lower  portion  of  each  rail  is  fibrous,  and  the  rolling 
surface  and  upper  portion  of  fine  granular  iron. 
The  weight  is  52  pounds  per  yard.    The  rail  is  4  inches 
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wide,  and  1^  inches  thick,  having  two  fillets  on  the 
under  side,  one  at  each  comer,  |  inch  square.  At  the 
upper  side,  the  outer  or  rolling  surface  is  1|  inches 
wide,  and  the  groove  is  1^  inches  wide ;  the  inner 
ledge  is  1  inch  wide,  and  is  deeply  corrugated,  having 
eighteen  corrugations  per  lineal  foot.  The  depth  of 
the  groove  is  \  inch,  leaving  a  thickness  of  f  inch 
under  the  groove.  The  width  of  the  groove  at  the 
bottom  is  \^  inch,  and  the  splay  of  the  sides  of  the 
groove  is  the  greater  towards  the  inner  side  of 
the  rail.  The  standard  length  of  the  rails  is  21  feet; 
but  a  number  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
quantity  might  be  of  less  length,  in  whole  numbers 
of  even  feet,  none  of  them  less  than  12  feet  long.  The 
variation  of  length  allowed  was  \  inch.  The  rails  are 
fixed  to  the  sleepers  by  f -inch  bolts  at  2  feet  centres, 
except  at  each  end,  where  the  rail  is  fixed  by  two 
bolts  at  4^  inch  centres,  of  which  the  extreme  bolt  is 
1^  inch  from  the  end  of  the  rail.  The  bolt-holes  are 
made  through  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  and  the 
heads  of  the  bolts,  when  screwed  home,  are  flush 
with  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 

The  ends  of  the  rails  are  connected  by  wrought 
iron  fish-plates,  15  inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  and 
f  inch  thick — one  plate  at  each  junction,  let  flush  into 
the  sleeper — fixed  by  the  four  bolts  already  men- 
tioned. The  holes  in  the  plates  are  formed  oval,  being 
%  inch  wide  and  \  inch  long,  to  allow  for  slight  irregu- 
larities.   The  weight  of  a  fish-plate  is  7  pounds. 

The  points  and  crossings  are  of  chilled  cast  iron 
or  other  materials. 

A  thin  layer  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  or  ^-inch 
Fisherrow  or  whinstone  gravel,  may  be  spread  over 
the  concrete,  as  a  packing  under  the  stones  to  make 
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up  for  inequalities  of  surface.  But  the  stones  rest 
direct  upon  the  concrete  where  the  packing  was  not 
required. 

The  causeway  or  pavement  was  laid  over  all  the 
surface  between  the  rails,  and  for  a  breadth  of 
18  inches  on  each  side,  beyond  the  outermost  rails.  The 
sets  are  3  inches  wide,  7  inches  deep,  and  of  10  inches 
average  length,  except  such  as  are  required  to  match 
the  neighbouring  pavement.  They  are  of  new  granite 
or  of  new  whinstone  rock,  from  Westfield,  Drum- 
bowie,  or  Barnton  quarries.  They  are  laid  dry,  hard 
to  hard,  or  in  contact,  and  grouted  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  Portland  cement,  and  ^-inch 
Fisherrow  gravel,  and  finished  with  a  coating  of  fine 
gravel.  Templates  were  used  in  laying  the  pave- 
ment. For  the  purposes  of  measurement,  the  width 
of  pavement  for  a  single  line  of  way   is  taken  at 

7  feet  4   inches ;   and,  for  a  double   line,  16  feet 

8  inches  : — exclusive  of  the  width  of  the  rails. 

The  tramway  was  to  be  maintained  by  the  con- 
tractor in  good  order  for  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  completion.  The  manufacturer  of  the  rails  is 
to  take  back  and  allow  a  deduction  for  any  rails  fail- 
ing within  two  years  from  the  date  of  manufacture. 
Payments,  subject  to  deduction  for  penalties  or 
damages,  were  to  be  made  monthly,  to  the  extent  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  work  done.  The 
balance  was  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  six  months  after 
the  date  of  completion. 

The  contract  prices  for  work  done  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Portobello  section,  in  1874-75,  were 
as  follows ;  together  with  the  schedule  of  prices  for 
alterations,  additions,  deductions,  or  extra  work : — 
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Ebdtbttrgh  Stkebt  Tramways — Cost  fob  the  Oonstrtjction 

OP  THE  PORTOBSLLO   SbCTIOK.     1874-76. 

From  End  of  Existing  Lines  to  East  End  of  Waterloo  Ptaet, 

Lifting  and  laying  aside  present  causeway, 
dressing  surface  of  same ;  providing 
and  laying  bed  of  concrete;  all  mate- 
rials for  permanent  way;  new  granite 
causeway  blocks,  grouted  with  cement, 
and  coated  with  fine  gravel;  and 
finishing  tramways  complete,  as  speci- 
fied— 

£    s,    d.        £       s.    d. 

Double  line,  27  lineal  yards,    @  6    0    0       162    0    0 
Single  line,  130  „  ,,300       390    0    0 

From  East  End  of  Waterloo  Place  to  PortobeUo. 

Excavating  macadam,  and  dressing  sur^ 
face  of  same  ;  providing  and  laying  bot- 
tom, bed  of  concrete,  all  materials  for 
permanent  way;  new  Whinstone  cause- 
way blocks,  grouted  with  cement,  and 
coated  with  fine  gravel ;  and  finishing 
tramways  complete,  as  specified — 

£     t.      d,  £       t.       d. 

Double  line,  633  lineal  yards,  @  5    5    0      3,323    5    0 

Single  line,  5,070        „  „  2  12    6     13,308  16    0 

Providing  and  laying  complete,  points  and 
crossings  for  17  single-line  junctions, 
including  extra  for  lapng  permanent 
way,  @  £20 340    0    0 

Restoring  gas  and  water  pipes  interfered 
with,  or  other  works  injured,  and  light- 
ing, watching,  and  temporary  fencing  .         — 

Preparing  estimates,  schedules  of  prices, 
&c.,  @  1  per  cent 

Total  cost        .... 

Maintaining  the  whole  of  the  works  for 

12  months  after  being  opened  for  traffic 

Total  cost,  including  one  year's  maintenance    17,949    0    0 

H 


176 

0 
0 

0 

17,699 

0 

260 

0 

0 
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The  costs,  not  including  points  and  crossings, 
may  be  abstracted  as  follows — 

£         s,    d.  £ 

660  yards  of  double  line,     3,486    5    0  or  9,294  per  mile. 
5,200       „       single  line,      13,698  16    0  or  4,637 


„    (3-33  miles)       17,184    0    0  or  6,160 
„    (3*70  miles)  equivalent  length 


6,860 
6,620 
of  single  line,  cost 


4,644 


99 


>> 


99 


Schedule  of  Prices. 


Excavating  macadam  to  the  depth 
required  for  causeway  and  con- 
crete, and  dressing  surface  . 

Excavating  the  depth  required  for 
concrete,  where  present  causeway 
is  to  be  lifted      .... 

Dressing  and  clearing  surface  of 
conci*ete,  where  the  existing  con- 
crete bed  is  allowed  to  remain 

Providing  and  laying  new  bottom 
bed  of  lime  concrete,  6  inches 
thick,  as  specified 

Ditto  ditto,  substituting  cement 
for  Arden  lime    .... 

Providing  and  laying  fine  bed  of 
cement  conci-ete,  from  2  to  3 
inches  thick,  as  specified  to  be 
under  sleepers 

Ditto  ditto,  substituting  Arden 
lime  for  cement  .... 

Cement  grouting,  as  specified  . 

Grouting  with  Arden  lime 

Lifting  and  laying  aside  present 
causeway  blocks 

Lifting  present  causeway  blocks, 
dressing  and  relaying  them,  in- 
cluding grouting  with  cement, 
and  coating  of  fine  gravel,  as  spe- 
cified   


8.    d. 


2     0  per  square  yard. 


1  0 

1  0 

3  0 

3  G 


>j 


99 


>? 


99 


1     0  per  lineal  yard. 


99 


0  9 

1  6  per  square  yard. 
1     3 


1     0 


>> 


» 


6    0 


99 
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ScKBDULB  OF  Pbices — Continued. 

Providing  and  laying  new  granite      ».    d. 

blocks,  including  grouting  with 

cement,  and  coating  of  fine  gravel, 

as  specified 13    0  per  square  yard 

Providing  and  laying  new  Whin- 
stone  blocks,  including  grouting 

with  cement,  and  coating  of  fine 

gravel,  as  specified       .        .        .     12    0  „ 

Wrought    iron  tramway  rails,    as 

specified £10        per  ton. 

Cast-iron  chairs  for  ends  of  sleepers      7    6        per  cwt. 

Bar  iron  tie-rods,  2  inches  by  f  inch     14    0  „ 

Bolts  and  nuts,  for  fixing  rails  to 

sleepers 0    3        per  lb. 

Ordinary  bolts  and  nuts .         .         .       0    3J  „ 

Fish-plates 14    0      per  cwt. 

Longitudinal  sleepers,  as  specified   .      0    6  per  lineal  foot. 

Providing,  laying,  and  fixing  com- 
plete, rails,  sleepers,  chairs,  tie- 
rods,  bolts,  &c.,  as  specified,  single 
line 20    0  per  lineal  yard. 

Ditto     ditto,    but   assuming  rails 

to  be  provided  by  the  company    .     10    0  „ 

Providing  and  laying  chilled  cast- 
iron  point-rails     .        .  .  £5  each. 

Ditto      ditto    with  moveable  point  6  „ 

Ditto      ditto    crossings.        .        .  5  „ 

Extra  price  for  laying  in  junctions 

from  crossing  to  point,  single  line      3    6  per  lineal  yard. 

Ditto        ditto        cross-over  roads 

from  point  to  point,  single  line     .36  „ 


H  2 
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QUAKTITIBS  PER  MILB,   SiNGLB    LiNE,  8  FEET  WIDE,  AND    OOSTS 

AS  PER  Schedule  Kates. 


Work  and  materiAlR 

Quantities 

Rate 

Amount 

Square  yards 

£       ».       d. 

Excavating   macadam 

and  dressing  surface 

of  same  . 

4,693 

2s. 

469     6     0 

Concrete  bed,  6  inches 

/ 

thick 

4,693 

Tons  cwts.  lbs. 

3«. 

703  19    0 

Hails,  52  lbs.  per  yard 

82    0    0 

£10  per  ton 

820    0    0 

Bolts  and  nuts  for  rails 

6    3    0 

3<f .  per  lb. 

144    4    0 

Tie-rods 

7    0    0 

£14  per  ton 

98    0    0 

Bolts  and  nuts  for  tie- 

A 

rods 

0    7    0 

3Jrf.  perlb. 

11    8    8 

Chairs 

2  13    0 

7«.6rf.percwt. 

19  17    6 

Fish-plates 

1  12    0 

Lineal  feet 

148.percwt. 

22    8    0 

Sleepers     . 

10,660 

Lineal  yards 

^. 

264    0    0 

Cement  for  sleepers    . 

3,620 

Is. 

176    0    0 

Whinstone    causeway 

Sq.  Yards 

and  grouting  . 

4,620 

Us. 

2,712    0    0 

Total  cost  per  mile,  ( 

single  line    . 

•                • 

6,441    3    2 

The  amount  of  cost  per  mile  thus  estimated  from 
the  schedule  rates,  is  greater  than  the  actual  amount 
per  mile,  already  stated,  according  to  the  contract. 
The  difference  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  of 
a  reduction  having  been  made  on  the  amount  first 
made  out;  and  partly  by  the  raising  of  the  level  of 
the  road,  when  the  tramway  was  laid,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  depth  and  quantity  of  the  exca- 
vation, as  well  as  those  of  the  foundation  of  concrete, 
were  generally  less  than  the  normal  amounts  as 
specified. 


CHAPTER    n. 

DUNDEE   STREET   TBAKWAT6,   1877. 

Plate  L 

The  Commissioners  of  Police  of  the  Burgh  of 
Dundee  contracted,  in  April  1877,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  2,346  yards,  or  1 J  miles,  of  tramway,  double 
line,  to  the  designs  of  their  Engineer,  Mi*.  William 
Mackison,  C.E.,  Burgh  Surveyor,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  July  1877.  The  line  of  tramway  passes 
between  Dalhousie  Terrace  and  the  General  Post 
OflBce,  along  Perth  Boad,  Nethergate,  Reform  Street, 
and  into  Euclid  Crescent. 

According  to  the  system  of  construction,  which  is 
similar  to  Mr.  Hopkins'  plan  of  1873,  and  shown  in 
Plate  I.,  flanged  rails  are  laid  on  longitudinal  beams 
or  sleepers,  which  rest  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  and  they 
are  set  to  gauge  by  transverse  tie-rods  dovetailed  into 
cast-iron  chairs.  The  surface  is  paved.  Two  sections 
of  rails  and  sleepers  are  employed,  smaller  and  larger, 
of  which  the  lighter  scantling  is  laid  in  the  contracts, 
comprising  a  length  of  1,562  yards,  between  Dalhousie 
Terrace  and  South  Tay  Street,  and  the  heavier  scant- 
ling is  laid  thence  to  the  Post  Office — a  length  of 
784  yards — the  busiest  part  of  the  route. 


Feet 

Inches 

9 

5 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7i 
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The  lines  are  laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches, 
with  a  clear  interspace  of  4  feet  between  the  rails. 
The  rolling  surfaces  of  the  rails  are,  for  the  larger 
scantling,  IJ  inch  wide;  and  the  paving  is  laid  out- 
side the  lines  for  a  width  of  18  inches  at  each  side. 
The  total  width  for  the  double  line  of  way  is  17  feet 
^  inch,  constituted  thus  : — 

2  lines,  4  feet  8^  inches  gauge 

1  interspace 

2  breadthS;  of  18  inches      .... 
4  rolling  surfiwes  (1 J  inch  x  4  «i ) 

17      OJ 

The  gradients  of  the  line  are  as  follows,  com- 
mencing at  the  Post  Office : — 

Yards 

1  in  100  for  a  length  of    68 

1  in  451 

1  in  100 

1  in  210 

1  in    50 

1  in    36 

1  in    31 

1  in    47 

1  in  117 

1  in  674 

1  in  133 

1  in    47 

1  in    77 

1  in  133 

1  in    34 

1  in     50 

1  in  121 

1  in  260 

2,346 

The  gradients   do   not  all  fall  the   same  way. 
There  is  a  difference  of  level  of  76  feet  between  the 
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two    extremities  of  the  tramway— the  Post   Office 
being  at  the  lower  end. 

The  roadway  was  excavated,  for  the  way  of 
60-pound  rails,  for  a  uniform  depth  of  about  14  inches 
— exactly  13|  inches — below  the  permanent  level  of 
the  road  for  the  whole  width  of  the  tramway.  The 
bottom  was  cleared  of  soft  or  othenvise  unsuitable 
material,  and  levelled  and  beaten  to  secure  a  solid 
and  uniform  bottom.  Upon  the  bottom  is  laid,  for  the 
whole  width,  a  foundation  of  concrete,  6  inches  thick, 
well  pounded  with  a  heavy  beater.  The  composition 
of  the  concrete  is  as  follows : — 

Heasures 
Whinstone  metal,  to  a  2-iiich  gauge,  screened 

with  a  i-inch  sieve 2 

Gravel,  crushed  Whinstone,  or  broken  bricks, 

to  a  1-inch  gauge 2 

Glean  sharp  river  sand 2 

Portland  cement 1 

To  support  the  longitudinal  sleepers,  strips  of 
cement  mortal*,  composed  of  two  parts  of  sand  and 
one  part  of  Portland  cement,  are  laid  on  the  concrete, 
1  inch  thick  and  7  inches  wide,  increased  to  9  inches 
wide  at  the  chairs. 

The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  of  red-wood,  from 
Eiga,  Memel,  or  St.  Petersburg,  4  inches  wide, 
5  inches  deep,  rebated  for  the  60-pound  rail ;  and 
3^  inches  by  5^  inches  for  the  34-pound  rail.  They 
are  at  least  21  feet  in  length  for  the  straight  parts; 
and  bent  or  sawn  to  curves,  in  lengths  of  from  12  feet 
to  18  feet.  The  whole  of  the  timber  is  creosoted  to 
the  extent  of  10  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot. 
The  ends  of  the  sleepers  are  squai*e-jointed,  and  rest 
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in  cast-iron  chairs  6  inches  long,  placed  at  intervals 
of  from  4  feet  to  5  feet.  The  chairs  are  nailed  to  the 
sleepers  with  |-inch  chair-nails,  2\  inches  lone:, 
having  chisel-pJints  and  cup-head  .  TranBverse  £- 
rods  ?f  wrought  iron,  2  inches  by  |  inch  thick,  are 
dovetailed  into  the  chairs. 

The  rails  are  of  wrought  iron ;  the  lighter  and 
heavier  rails  weigh  respectively  34  pounds  and 
60  pounds  per  yard.  They  are  rolled  to  lengths  of 
21  feet,  except  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  which 
may  be  of  shorter  lengths,  but  not  less  than  12  feet 
long.  The  60-pound  rails  have  a  width  of  4  inches 
and  a  thickness  of  If  inches ;  they  are  2^-  inches  deep 
over  the  flanges,  these  being  If  inches  deep,  and 
averaging  f  inch  thick.  The  groove  is  l^j  inches 
wide  and  f  inch  deep,  made  with  a  flat  floor,  simi- 
larly to  the  Vale  of  Clyde  and  the  Glasgow  rails. 
The  rolling  surface  of  the  rail  is  1|  inches  wide; 
the  outer  flange  is  \^  inch  wide,  and  corrugated  at 
the  upper  surface.  The  34-pound  rail  is  3^  inches 
wide  and  1  inch  thick;  the  groove  is  f  inch  deep, 
and  the  thickness  of  metal  under  the  groove  is 
f  inch.  The  total  depth  of  the  rail  is  l^f^  inch. 
The  rails  are  fixed  to  the  sleepers  by  side-fastenings 
or  staples  of  Lowmoor  iron,  as  shown,  of  which 
there  are  21  for  each  21 -feet  rail. 

The  points  and  crossings  are  of  chilled  cast-iron, 
2  inches  thick,  corrugated  in  correspondence  with 
the  rails. 

The  new  pavement  consists  of  Pitrodie  whinstone 
sets,  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  thick,  7  inches  deep, 
and  from  6  inches  to  11  inches  in  length,  with  a 
granite  margin,  averaging  6  inches  wide,  on  each 
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side  of  the  rails,  for  the  entire  length  of  the  tram- 
way. Old  paving  sets,  when  redressed,  were  not  to 
exceed  4j  inches  in  thickness,  and  were  not  to  be 
less  than  6^  inches  in  depth.  The  pavement  was 
set  on  a  2-inch  bed  of  coarse  Earn  sand,  and  laid 
hard-to-hard;  it  stands,  as  finished,  \  inch  above 
the  level  of  the  rails,  leaving  a  residual  thickness  of 
\  inch  of  sand.  The  finished  surface  slopes  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  line  of  the  tramway  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  \  inch  per  foot  horizontally.  The  pave- 
ment is  grouted  with  a  composition  of  one  part  of 
ground  Charleston  lime,  slaked,  and  two  parts  of 
sharp  sand ;  and  the  surface  is  blinded  with  a  layer 
of  coarse  river- sand. 

The  works  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  contractor 
for  twelve  months  after  being  opened  for  traffic; 
except  the  rails,  which  are  to  be  maintained  good 
for  two  years. 

Payments  were  made  monthly  on  the  work  done, 
10  per  cent,  being  reserved  as  security,  6-lOths  of 
which  is  paid  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and 
4r-10ths  two  years  affcer  completion. 

The  works  were  constructed  according  to  the 
annexed  schedule  of  prices : — 

BuNDEE  Street  Tramways; — Schedule  of  Prices,  1877. 

£      *.    d. 
Lifting  and  laying  aside  road  metal, 

including  sets  in  crossings       .        .006  per  square  yard 
Lifting,  laying  aside,  and  re-dressing 

old  sets 0     10  „ 

Excavation,  deposited  in  the  pool,  at 

Magdalen  Green,  including  dressing 

surface  for  concrete  .  .026  per  cubic  yard 

Portland-cement    concrete,  6    inches 

thick 12    6 
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Dundee  Street  Tbamways — contmued. 

£      s.    d. 

PortLand-cement  mortar^  1  incli  thick  .010  per  square  yard 
Longitudinal  sleepers  of  red-wood 
(Baltic),  4  inches  by  6  inches,  in 
21-feet  lengths,  checked  for  rails, 
fish-plates,  nuts,  and  chairs,  charged 
with    creosote,  and  bedded: — one 

sleeper 0    16  per  lineal  yard 

Do.  do.  in  lengths  of  from  18  feet 
to  12  feet,  6  inches  by  6  inches, 
cut  to  radius,  and  prepared  as  above    0    2    0  „ 

Oastriron  chairs,  weighing  11  lbs.  each, 

bedded 0    7    0  per  cwt. 

Wrought    iron    fish-plates,  2*3    lbs. 

each,  punched  for  bolta    .         .         .     0  12     6        „ 
Wrought-iron  tie-rods,  11*2  lbs.  each,    0  12    6        „ 
Wrought-iron  staples,  for  side-fasten- 
ings             0  17     6        „ 

Iron  rails,  60  lbs.  per  yard,  punched  for 
side-fastenings,  secured  to  sleepers 

(£9  16s.  per  ton)    .         .         .         .063  per  lineal  yard 
Iron  rails,  34  lbs.  per  yard,  prepared  as 

above  (£12  7».)  per  ton .         .        .039  „ 

Iron  rails  at  crossings,  and  curves,  bent 

to  radii,  all  together        .         .         .050  „ 

Oast-iron  points  and  crossings,  secured 

to  sleepers,  including  patterns .        .110    0  per  cwt. 
Paving  with   Whinstone  sets,    from 

Pitrodie  Quarry,  bedded  on  sand     .090  per  square  yard 
Paving  with  re-dressed  sets,  bedded  on 

sand 0     10  „ 

Grouting  joints  of  pavement       .         .006  „ 

Blinding  pavement  with  sand     .        .001  „ 

Adjusting  and  re-instating  macadam- 
ised roads  and  crossings,  alongside 
the  tramways,  between  paved  mar- 
gins   and  channels,  with    the  old 

materials 0    0    2  per  lineal  yard 

Maintenance  of  works  for  12  mouths, 

for  each  of  the  three  sections  .         .  20    0    0 
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Cost  for  100  yards,  Single  Llnt,  with  60-lb.  Rail.  1877. 


Work  and  materials 

Quantities 

Ratei 

I 

Amonnts 

i 

Lifting  and  laying  aside 
road  metal 

Square  yards 

283 

0     0 

d. 

6 

1           £     t.       (L 

7    16 

Excavation     in     road 

metal 
Concrete 

Cubic  yards 

87 
47 

0  2 

1  2 

6 
6 

10  17    6. 
62  17    6 

Cement  mortar    . 

Square  yards 

34 

0     1 

0 

1  14    0 

Lonfptudinal  sleepers  . 

Lineal  yards 

200 

0    1 

6 

16    0    0 

Castr-iron  chaira  . 
Tie-rods 
Staples 
Cliair  nails  . 

Cwt. 

13 

6-6 

2 

0    7 
0  12 
0  17 
0  17 

0 
6 
6 
6 

4  11    0 
4    2    6 
1  16    0 
0    2  11 

Rails,  60  lbs.  per  yard  . 

Yards 
200 

0    5 

3 

62  10    0 

Fish-plates  . 

Cwt. 

0-6 

0  12 

6 

0    7    6 

Whinstone  sets    . 
Granite  sets  (margins) . 

Square  yards 

161 
100 

0    9 
0  13 

0 
0 

72    9    0 
66    0    0 

The  cost  of  the  way,  exclusive  of  pavement, 
amounts  to  £151  for  100  yards;  equivalent  to 
£1.  lOs.  2Jd.  per  lineal  yard  of  single  line,  or  to 
:fi2,658  per  lineal  mile.  The  cost  for  paving  is 
£1.  78.  6d.  per  lineal  yard,  or  :fi2,420  per  mile.  For 
way  and  paving  together,  the  cost  is  £5,078  per  mile, 
single  line,  or  £10,156  per  mile,  double  line.  But, 
with  certain  compensations,  together  with  the  using- 
up  of  such  old  paving-stones  as  were  serviceable, 
the  total  cost  was  expected  not  to  exceed  £18,300 
for  1^  miles  of  double  way,  being  at  the  rate  of 
£9,975  per  mile. 


CHAPTER    in. 

GLASGOW    CORPORATION    TRAMWAYS,    1874-76. — SYSTEM 
OP   MESSRS.   J0HN8T0NES    AND   RANKINE. 

Plate  II. 

Following  up  the  line  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  first  contract  for  tramways,  in  1872,  described  at 
page  42,  the  engineers  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
Tramways,  Messrs.  Johnstones  and  Rankine,  intro- 
duced several  modifications  of  their  early  designs  in 
the  tramways  more  recently  laid  out  and  constructed 
in  1874-75.  In  the  course  of  the  construction  of 
the  tramways,  the  work  was  gradually  changed  from 
that  described  for  the  first  contract,  to  that  which 
is  now  to  be  described,  as  illustrated  in  Plate  II. 

The  changes  consisted  of,  first,  the  substitution 
of  the  flanged  rail — or  box  rail — for  the  flat  rail,  to 
admit  of  side-fastenings. 

Second,  the  use  of  a  thinner  layer  of  sand  under 
the  paving-stones. 

Third,  the  abandonment  of  the  lower  bed  of  con- 
crete ;  that  is,  the  concrete  under  the  sleepers. 

Fourth,  the  employment  of  lime-concrete  instead 
of  bituminous  concrete. 

Fifth,  the  grouting  of  the  whole  of  the  pavement 
with  bitumen  instead  of  lime. 
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The  ways  are  laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  7|  inches, 
with  an  interspace  of  3  feet  11^  inches  between  the 
two  lines ;  whilst  the  paving  was  extended  for  a  width 
of  18  inches  at  each  outer  side.  The  total  width  for 
a  double  line  was  made  up  thus : — 

Feet    Inches 

Two  widths  of  gauge       .        .        .        .9      3^ 

Interspace 3    11^ 

Two  strips  of  pavement   .  .30 

Four  half-widths  of  rail  (If  x  4  =  )  0      7J 

16    lOi 

For  a  single  line,  the  total  width  is  7  feet  1 1^  inches. 
The  steepest  gradients  of  the  tramways  in  Glas- 
gow, lie  in  Renfield  Street.     Going  northwards  fix)m 

St.  Vincent  Street  to  Cowcaddens,  the  gradients  are 
as  follows : — 


Yards 

1     in 

27 

for 

96 

1     ,, 

21 

113 

1     „ 

26 

52 

1     „ 

43 

22 

1     „ 

81 

88 

1     „ 

20 

215 

Totals  1     „ 

21 

586 

The  gradients  in 

Great  Western  Eoad,  west  of 

Kelvin  Bridge,  Hillhead, 

are  as 

follows : — 

Yards 

1     in 

37 

for 

85 

1    „ 

27 

» 

110 

1     „ 

30 

» 

37 

1    „ 

33 

V 

98 

1     „ 

41 

11 

85 

Totals  1     „    33  „  415 

For  a  double  line,  the  roadway  was  excavated  to 
a  width  of  1 7  feet;  and,  for  a  single  line,  to  a  width  of 
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8  feet:  to  a  uniform  depth  of  12^  inches  below  the  in- 
tended level  of  the  rails.  The  excavated  surface  was 
cleared  of  all  refuse,  sludge,  loose,  or  soft  material, 
before  the  concrete  and  the  sleepers  were  laid. 

The  rails  were  of  wrought  iron,  and  weighed 
60  pounds  per  yard;  they  were  rolled  in  lengths  of 
24  feet,  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 
.  in  shorter  lengths.  In  the  character  of  the  section, 
they  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  rails  laid  in  the  Vale 
of  Clyde  Tramways.  They  are  3^  inches  wide  and 
l-j2y inches  thick;  the  rolling  surface,  which  is 
slightly  rounded,  is  1^  inches  wide,  the  groove  is  1^ 
inches  wide,  and  the  flange  at  the  inside  is  J  inch  wide. 
The  groove  is  formed  with  a  flat  floor,  and  is  only 
W  inch  deep,  leaving  a  |-inch  thickness  of  metal  below 
it.  The  lower  side  flanges  are  fully  f  inch  thick  and  If 
inches  deep,  thus  making  a  total  depth  of  2^  inches. 
Comparing  this,  the  new  rail,  with  the  old  rail, 
fig.  25,  page  38,  whilst  the  weights  of  the  rails  are 
both  60  poxmds  per  yard,  there  is  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  metal  in  the  new  rail ;  for  whilst  it  is  -^  inch 
thinner,  it  is,  with  the  flanges,  W  inch  deeper  than 
the  first  rail.  Again,  by  the  comparative  flatness 
and  shallowness  of  the  groove,  the  new  rail,  though 
the  thinner,  retains  a  sufficient  thickness  under  the 
groove,  which  is  the  weakest  part  in  grooved  rails. 

The  longitudinal  sleepers,  or  beams,  are  of  Baltic 
red  timber,  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  rebated  at 
each  side  for  the  lower  flanges  of  the  rail,  and  not  less 
than  24  feet  in  length.  The  joints  of  the  beams  are 
cut  square.  At  curves,  the  beams  are  sawn  to  the 
radius,  and  where  the  radius  is  less  than  80  feet, 
the  length  of  the  beams  might  be  reduced  to  14  feet. 
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The  rails  were  drawn  close  to  the  longitudinal  beams 
by  means  of  a  powerful  cramp,  und  each  rail  of  24  feet 
in  length  was  secured  to  the  beam  with  side-fasten- 
ings, or  staples,  at  each  side  alternately,  and  at  a  pitch 
of  about  1 3^  inches  on  each  side.  Each  joint  of  the  rails 
is  fished  with  an  iron  plate  8  inches  long,  3  inches  wide, 
and  f  inch  thick,  let  flush  into  the  upper  surface  of 
the  beam,  and  the  end  of  each  rail  is  fixed  to  the 
beam  by  two  pairs  of  staples.  Each  24-feet  rail  is 
fastened  to  the  beams  by  a  total  of  20  staples.  The 
staples  are  of  Lowmoor  iron,  and  are  in  section 
f  inch  by  |  inch  ;  they  have  a  total  length  of  8  iDches, 
and  are  forged  with  two  bends,  of  which  the  upper  bend 
is  chisel-pointed,  and  passes  through  holes  punched 
in  the  flanges  of  the  rails.  The  lower  bend  is  jagged. 

The  transverse  sleepers  are  of  Baltic  red  timber, 
8  feet  long  and  4  inches  deep ;  the  sleepers  at  the 
joints  are  7  inches  wide,  and  the  intermediate  sleepers 
are  6  inches  wide.  A  joint  sleeper  is  laid  under  each 
joint  of  the  longitudinal  beams ;  and,  at  each  joint 
of  the  rails,  two  intermediate  sleepers  are  placed  at 
a  distance  apart,  between  centres,  of  not  more  than 
2  feet.  At  other  places,  the  distance  apart  of  inter- 
mediate sleepers  is  not  more  than  3  feet  8  inches 
between  centres.  Spike-holes  are  bored  through  the 
sleepers. 

All  the  timber  was  creosoted  to  the  extent  of 
10  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot. 

The  longitudinal  beams  rest  in  solid  cast-iron 
chairs,  4  inches  wide  between  the  flanges,  6  inches 
wide  for  the  joints  of  the  beams,  and  4  inches  wide  in- 
termediately. The  sole  of  each  chair  is  9}  inches 
long,  and  rests  on  the  transverse  sleeper,  which  is 
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dressed  to  receive  it ;  the  sole  is  |  inch  thick,  and 
the  flanges  taper  from  1  inch  thick  at  the  base  to 
i  inch  at  the  upper  edge.  The  joint-chairs  weigh 
21  pounds  each,  and  the  intermediate  chairs  14  pounds 
each.  The  chairs  are  fastened  to  the  sleepers  by 
^-inch  wrought-iron  spikes,  4  inches  long,  with  cup- 
heads,  and  tapered  for  half  an  inch  of  length  to 
f  inch  at  the  ends.  The  longitudinal  beams  are  fixed 
in  the  chairs  by  f-inch  compressed  oak-pins,  driven 
through  the  flanges  of  the  chairs,  and  through  holes 
bored  in  the  beams ;  the  ends  of  the  pins  are  sawn 
oflF  flush  with  the  flanges. 

After  the  sleepers,  beams,  and  rails  were  accu- 
rately laid  and  adjusted  on  the  bottom  of  the  excava- 
tion, the  sleepers  were  packed  underneath  with  fine 
concrete,  composed  as  follows : — 

Measures 
Whinstone  shivers,  broken  to  a  J-inch  gauge  .        3 

Sand 3 

Orchard  Roman  cement 1 

Arden  lime 1 

"8 

The  spaces  between  the  sleepers  were  filled  to  the 
level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  sleepers,  by  a  concrete 
composed  as  follows : — 

Measures 

WTiinstone  metal,  to  a  2-inch  gauge,  perfectly 

free  from  mud,  clay,  and  dirt       ...  6 

Sand 1 

Orchard  Roman  cement  .        .        .        .         .  1 

Arden  lime 1 

Upon  this  bed  of  concrete,  and  over  the  sleepers,  a 
stratum  of  fine  concrete  was  laid  to  such  a  thickness 
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as  to  bring  up  the  level  to  half  an  inch  below  the 
paving  sets.  When  the  sets  were  6^  inches  deep,  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  was  about  1^  inches.  Upon 
a  ^-inch  layer  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  the  paving  was 
bedded.  The  new  paving  was  to  be  of  granite  firom 
the  Fumess  or  Bonawe  quarries,  or,  in  the  option 
of  the  Corporation,  of  Aberdeen  granite.  It  was 
actually  selected  and  wholly  obtained  from  the 
Fumess  and  Bonawe  quarries.  The  stones  were 
to  be  from  3  to  4  inches  wide,  6  to  7  inches  deep, 
and  6  to  12  inches  in  length.  They  were  set  in 
straight  and  parallel  courses  across  the  lines  of 
tramway,  abutting  closely  on  the  rails,  and  the  sets 
overlying  the  chairs  were  cut  to  suit  them.  The 
surface  of  the  pavement  was  laid  to  a  slope  of  \  inch 
per  foot  transversely,  from  the  centre  line  of  the 
way.  It  was  grouted  with  a  mixture  of  British  bitu- 
men, manufactured  from  pure  coal-tar  pitch,  and 
pitch-oil  having  a  specific  gravity  of  '95.  Oil  was  to 
be  used  in  sufficient  proportion  to  produce  a  plastic 
grout;  the  grout  was  run  in  hot,  and  the  joints 
were  completely  filled  with  it. 

The  points  and  crossings  are  of  cast  iron,  chilled 
at  the  upper  side  to  a  depth  of  at  least  f  inch. 

The  improvements  in  economy  and  in  efficiency 
realised  in  the  latest  practice  of  the  Glasgow  Corpo- 
ration Tramways,  with  respect  to  the  first  system  of 
construction,  are  very  clearly  brought  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  illustrations.  The  4-inch  substratum 
of  concrete  was  dispensed  with,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  bottoms,  as  excavated,  were  sufficiently  firm  and 
solid  to  support  the  cross  sleepers.  In  this  way, 
economy  in   excavation   also   was  effected,  for  the 

I 
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depth  of  material  excavated  was  reduced,  by  4  inclies, 
from  16^  inches  to  12^  inches. 

In  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  designs,  provision 
was  madie  for  rendering  the  work  water-tight,  but 
differently.  For,  in  the  first  construction,  the  water- 
proofing, consisting  of  the  bituminous  concrete,  was 
laid  at  the  foundation,  and,  in  the  second,  it  was 
laid  at  the  surface  of  the  road,  consisting  of  the 
bituminous-grouted  paving. 

The  adoption,  in  the  later  construction,  of  a 
thinner  layer  of  sand  for  paving — J  inch  instead  of 
1^  inches — was  clearly  beneficial;  it  made  a  steadier 
pavement,  which  could  be  kept  better  up  to  the  rails, 
and  which  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  the  good 
foundation. 

Finally,  the  most  important  improvement  con- 
sisted in  the  substitution  of  the  flange-rail  with  side- 
fastenings,  for  the  flat  groove-rail  with  a  vertical 
bolt-fastening. 

Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways. — Schedule  of  Prices. 


Lifting    causeway,  excavating  and 

removing  stuff  from  paved  roads — 

£    «. 

d. 

Double  line      .... 

0    4 

0  per 

lineal  yard. 

Single  line       .... 

0    2 

0 

yj 

Ditto,  from  macadamised  roads — 

Double  line      .        . 

0    4 

0 

yy 

Single  line        .... 

0    2 

0 

» 

Furnishmg  and  laying  coarse,  and 

also  fine,  concrete — 

Double  line      .... 

0  11 

6 

*) 

Single  line       .... 

0    6 

9 

» 

Carting,  bending,  and  laying  rails, 

complete — 

Double  line      .... 

0    1 

9 

;> 

Single  line       .... 

0    0  11 

iy 
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Glasgow  Oobporatiok  Tsaicwatb — continued, 

£    8.    d. 

Chairs,  laid  complete      .        .        .      7  17    0      per  ton. 

Joint  plates,  ditto   .        .        .        .     13  10    0  „ 

Spikes,  ditto 16    0    0  „ 

Rail  fastenings,  ditto 

Chilled  cast-iron  switches,  laid  com- 
plete    

Ditto,  crossings,  ditto     . 

Transverse  sleepers^  creosoted  and 
laid— 

Intermediate    .... 
Joint 

Longitudinal  beams,  creosoted  and 
laid 

Oak  pins 0    0    0^  each. 

Furnishing  and  lading  sand — 


44 

0 

0 

u 

6 

0 

0 

eacl 

5 

5 

0 

Ji 

0 

3 

2 

)» 

0 

3 

6 

» 

0    1  11  per  lineal  yard. 


Double  line 

.      0    0 

9  per 

lineal  yard« 

Single  line 

0    0 

4i 

n 

Redressing    and    relaying    paving 

stones — 

Double  line 

0    8 

0 

» 

Single  line       .... 

0    4 

0 

u 

New  paving,  laid  complete — 

Double  line 

2  17 

0 

tf 

Single  line       .... 

.      1    8 

6 

yj 

Pitch-grouting  the  pavement — 

Double  line 

0  12 

0 

99 

Single  line       .... 

0    6 

0 

99 

Extra  excavation    . 

0    2 

0  per 

cubic  yard. 

Ditto  concrete         .... 

0  11 

6 

>> 

Aberdeen  granite  for  pavement — 

Double  line 

2  16 

0  per 

lineal  yard. 

Single  line       .... 

1    8 

0 

99 

I  2 
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QuANxrriBs  and  Cost  feb  ictle,  Single  Lene,  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  Trajcwats,  latest  coNSTRrcnoN,  1874r-75. 


Per  mile 

Per  lineal,  yard 

Work  and 
materialB 

Quantity 

Cost 

QuanE% 

Cost 

Wat 

£ 

i.    d. 

£ 

«.    d. 

Excavation     . 

1,694  cu.  yds. 

176 

0  0 

•96  CU.  yds. 

0 

2     0 

Concrete    .     . 

630    „     „ 

506 

0  0 

•36       „ 

0 

6     9 

Sleepers     .     . 

3,862  cu.  feet 

247 

10  0 

2-20  CU.  ft. 

0 

3     OJ 

Chairs  .     .     . 

20*62  tons      . 

161 

17  2 

26i  lbs.      . 

0 

1   10 

Spikes  .     .     . 

2,356  lbs.  .     . 

16 

16  7 

1-34  lbs.     . 

0 

0     2\ 

Trenails,    oak 

3,628,        .     . 

7 

7  0 

2,      .     .     . 

0 

0     1 

Rails     .     .     . 

94-3  tons  .     . 

990 

3  0 

120  lbs.      . 

0 

11     3 

Joint-plates    . 

1,099  lbs.  .     . 

6 

12  6 

•62  lbs.     . 

0 

0     OJ 

Staples  .     .     . 
Totals     .     . 

11,440  lbs.     . 

224 

14  0 

6-5  lbs.     . 

0 
1 

2     6^ 
6     7 

2,337 

0  3 

Pavkmknt 

, 

Sand 

1,760  lin.  yds. 

33 

0  0 

1  lin.  yard 

0 

0     4i 

New      paving 

stones 

4,594  sq.  yds. 

2,608 

0  0 

2-61  sq.  yds. 

1 

8     6 

Pitch-grouting 
TotAl      .     . 

1,760  lin.  yds. 

628 

0  Oj 

1  lin.  yard. 

0 

6     0 

3,069 

0  01 

1 

14  U 

SUMMARY 

Way      .     .     . 

2,337 

0  3 

1 

6     7 

Pavement  .     . 
Total  cost  . 

3,069 

0  0 

1 

14     4 

5,406 

0  3 

3 

1     6 

TOL 


TRAI 


:t 


£^dlia 


>  I      I 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

BRISTOL   TRAMWAYS,    LEICESTEE    TRAMWAYS,   SALFORD 
TRAMWAYS: — KINCAID'S   SYSTEM,    1876-77. 


Bristol  Tramways.    Plate  m. 

Mr.  Kinoaid's  most  recent  system  of  tramway  is 
illustrated  in  Plate  III.,  which  exhibits  the  construe* 
tion  and  details  of  the  Bristol  Tramways,  laid  in  1876. 
The  Hull  Street  Tramways  were  constructed  on  the 
same  system,  in  the  same  year ;  the  Leicester  tram- 
ways in  1874;  also,  the  more  lately  constructed  sec- 
tions of  the  Leeds  Tramways  and  the  Sheffield 
Tramways,  in  the  years  1876-77. 

The  gauge  of  these  lines  is  4  feet  8^  inches. 
The  Bristol  Tramways  are  made  in  single  line, 
1  mile  1,452  yards  in  length,  with  maximum  gradients 
of  1  in  17.  The  roadway,  which  was  of  macadam,  was 
excavated  for  a  width  of  8  feet  to  a  uniform  depth  of 
8  inches ;  and  holes  for  the  foundations  of  the  chairs, 
3  feet  apart  between  the  centres,  were  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  15  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  road, 
18  inches  wide  and  16  inches  long.  The  concrete 
employed  was  of  the  following  composition : — 
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Parte 


Clean  sharp  gravel  or  broken  stone  to  a  1-indi 

ring-gauge 3 

Sand 2 

Fresh-burned  Aberthaw  lime         ...  1 

6 

The  holes  were  filled  with  concrete  to  a  total 
height  of  8  inches,  in  which  the  soles  of  the  chairs 
were  imbedded  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  below  the  upper 
surface  of  the  concrete.  Concrete  was  also  applied 
under  each  of  the  rails  for  its  whole  width,  between 
the  chairs,  in  some  measure  affording  bearing  sur- 
face, but  designedly  to  occupy  the  space  under  the 
rail  and  keep  it  free  from  water. 

The  rails  are  of  wrought  iron,  rolled  from  a  single 
ingot  of  best  malleable  No.  2  mine  iron,  weighing 

43  pounds  per  yard,  with  a  margin  of  from  42  to 

44  pounds,  in  lengths  of  24  feet ;  except  five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  which  were  to  be  of  shorter 
lengths.  The  rails  are  3^  inches  wide,  and  -^j  inch 
thick  under  the  tread  and  under  the  groove;  they 
are  formed  with  two  flanges,  one  at  each  side, 
2^  inches  deep,  slightly  taper  in  thickness,  -^  inch 
thick  at  the  lower  edges.  The  tread  of  the  rail  is 
1|  inches  wide,  the  groove  is  If  inches  wide,  and 
the  outer  border  is  ^  inch  thick  at  the  edge,  and 
corrugated.  The  groove  is  taper  in  section,  and 
it  slopes  mostly  towards  the  outside.  The  tread  of 
the  rail  is  flat,  but  it  is  slightly  inclined  upwards, 
to  the  extent  of  -Jg-  inch  rise,  towards  the  centre  of 
the  rail.  With  such  a  formation,  the  contact  of  the 
car-wheels  with  the  tread  is  concentrated  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  tread ;  the  load  is,  in  consequence, 
fairly  delivered  on  the  rail  at  the  middle  of  its  width 
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and  tindue  twisting  action  or  deflection  by  side- 
loading  is  obviated — a  point  of  special  importance 
for  the  stability  of  a  suspended  rail. 

The  chairs,  of  cast  iron,  have  rectangular  bases, 
14  inches  wide,  12  inches  long,  and  |  inch  thick,  at  a 
level  10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  rails.  They 
are,  like  the  rails,  3^  inches  wide  at  the  head ;  and 
they  give  a  bearing  to  the  rails  3^  inches  long  at 
intermediate  points,  and  7  inches  long  at  the  joints. 
They  are  placed  3  feet  apart  between  centres.  The 
rails  are  fastened  to  the  chairs  by  staples  at  each  side, 
made  of  half-round  bar  iron,  best  Staffordshire,  which 
engage  into  holes  punched  in  the  rails,  and  are  driven 
into  hard- wood  plugs,  which  are  forced  into  holes  in 
the  heads  of  the  chairs.  There  are  two  staples  for  each 
end  of  the  rails,  at  each  side,  to  make  the  joints ;  and, 
for  a  24-feet  rail,  there  are  1 1  staples  at  each  side,  or 
22  in  all.  The  plug-holes  in  the  chairs  are  slightly 
taper ;  at  the  larger  ends  they  are  1|  inches  in  dia- 
meter for  the  joint-chairs,  and  If  inches  interme- 
diately. 

The  points  and  crossings  are  of  cast  iron,  with 
wrought-iron  tongues.  The  upper  surfaces  were  file- 
dressed.  There  are  three  cast-ii'on  chairs  to  each 
point,  and  two  to  each  crossing. 

All  the  castings  are  of  No.  1  strong  grey  iron. 

The  paving  consists  of  granite  sets,  5  inches  deep, 
laid,  for  the  extreme  width  of  8  feet,  on  a  bed  of  gravel 
3  inches  thick,  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
The  paving  was  grouted  with  a  liquid  mortar,  con- 
taining six  parts  of  fine  sand  to  one  part  of  fresh- 
burnt  lime ;  it  was  rammed  before  the  grouting  had 
set,  and  was  again  grouted. 
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Actual  Oobt  op  thb  Bristol  Tramways  (Ktocaid's  Wat), 

PBR  MILE,  StNGLB  LiKB,  1876. 

@ 

£  «.   d.        £   «.  d. 

Eolled    iron  rails,    43   lbs.  per 

yard,  68  tons  .        .        .        .      7  10    0  610    0    0 

Oast-iron  chairs,  royalty  included, 
79  tons 6  12    9  624    7    3 

4,000  wood  plugs,  per  1,000        .      4  10    0  18    0    0 

9,700  wrought-iron  staples,  each      0    0    2  80  16    8 

Laying  the  way,  including  exca- 
vation and  concrete,  per  lineal 
yard 0    7    0  616    0    0 

Total  cost  of  way        .  1,749    3  11 

Providing  and  laying  granite 
pavement,  including  gravel 
bed  and  grouting,  4,400  square 
yards 0  12    0        2,640    0    0 

4,389    4    0 

The  work  was  to  be  maintained  in  good  order  for 
six  months  after  it  was  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic.  Payments  were  made  monthly,  less  10  per 
cent,  which  was  kept  in  reserve  until  the  contract 
was  completed. 


Lbicgbster  Tramways. 

In  addition  to  the  tramways,  4*44  miles  in  length, 
constructed  in  1874,  the  Leicester  Tramways  Com- 
pany have  (October  1877)  contracted  for  the  con- 
struction of  five  miles'  additional  length  of  tramway, 
on  Mr.  Kincaid's  system.  The  rails  are  to  be  rolled 
of  Siemens'  steel,  weighing  47  pounds  per  yard.  The 
staples  are  to  be  of  Lowmoor  iron.  The  following 
are  particulars  of  the  contract : — 
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Cost  of  new  LiyB  of  the  Leicesteb  Tkamwatb  (Kincaid's 

Wat)  pbr  mjxe^  Single  Line. 

@ 
Rolled  Siemens*  steel  rails,  47  lbs.  per      &    ».    d.         £ 

yard,  74  tons,  delivered         .        .876        620 

75  tons,  Kincaid*s  cast-iron  chairs     .       3  18    6        294 

Lowmoor  iron  feustenings  or  staples, 

and  plugs —  100 

6  pairs  of  cast-steel  points         .        .  —  60 

Laying  the  way,  including  excavation 
for  paving  as  well  as  for  the  way 
and  concrete,  per  lineal  yard.        .      0    6    1        460 
Total  cost 1,614 

Providing  and  laying  Leicestershire 
granite  paving,  8  feet  wide,  as  fol- 
lows:— Sets  6  inches  x  4  inches 
outside  the  rails,  and  one  course 
next  the  rails  inside;  ^Eandon 
granite,'  not  less  than  4  inches  deep 
and  4  inches  cube,  over  the  re- 
maining surface,  per  lineal  yard, 
say,       .        .         .        .         .        .064     1,300 

Total  cost  for  way  and  paving        .        .       2,814 
Add,  for  engineering  and  legal 
charges 186 

Total  per  mile,  single  line       .         .        .     £3,000 


Salford  Corporation  Tramways. 

The  most  recent  development  of  Mr.  Kincaid's 
system  is  exemplified  in  the  Salford  Tramways 
lately  constructed  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Alfred  M. 
Fowler,  the  borough  engineer  and  surveyor,  illus- 
trated by  figs.  49,  50,  51.  The  details  of  the  rail 
and  the  fastening  have  been  specially  designed  by 
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Mr.  Towler.     The  tramwayB  conBist  of  two  lines : — 
a  double  line,  from  Albert  Bridge  to  the  Pack  Horse 


Fio.  49.    Salford  Corporation  Tramways : — Eiiico.id'B  Bjitom,  ai 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler.    Scale,  ^. 

Inn,  1  mile,  1,437  yards  long;   and  a  single  line,  in 
Bury  New  Road,  between  the  Kersal  Tollbar  and 


Fio.  fiO.    Salford  CorporatJoDTramwajBt—FtaDof  Chair.   Scale,^. 

Grove  Inn,  1   mile  479  yards  long.     The  roadways 
were  partly  pared  and  partly  macadamised. 
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The  rails  ai-e  lajd  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches, 
with  an  interspace  of  4  feet  between  the  two  lines  of 
a  double  way.  The  total  width  for  a  double  way,  in- 
cluding the  18-inch  breadth  at  each  side,  is  17  feet, 
constituted  as  follows ; — 

4  feet  8^  inches  X  go 0    6 

Interspace 4    0 

18mcheBK2- 3    0 

4h&lf-breadthBofnul(l}x4-)         .        .07 
17    0 
For  a  single  line,  the  total  width  is  8  feet. 
The  pavement  is  lifted,  or  the  macadam  is  exca- 
vated, for  a  uniform  depth  of  8  inches,  for  the  whole 

n 

Fio.  61.    Salford  Corporation  Tiamways:— Section  of  Rail,     Scale,  {. 

width  of  1 7  feet  for  a  double  line,  or  of  8  feet  for  a  single 
line.  Holes  for  the  foundations  of  the  chairs  are 
excavated  at  3  feet  apart  between  centres,  to  a  depth 
of  15  inches  below  the  surface,  or  level  of  the  rails ; 
they  are  18  inches  long  and  20  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom. 

The  concrete  is  composed  aa  follows ;  thoroughly 
mixed  as  required,  on  a  wooden  platform,  and  used 
fresh ! — 
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Glean  sharp  gravel,  broken  stone,  or  macadam,    Meawirw 

to  a  1-inch  ring-gauge          ....        4 
Best  Portland  cement 1 

"6 

The  holes  excavated  for  the  foundations  of  the 
chairs  are  filled  with  concrete,  in  which  the  chairs 
are  properly  bedded  and  levelled;  the  concrete  is 
rammed  underneath  and  around  each  chair.  Each 
block  of  concrete  is  20  inches  by  18  inches,  by  8  inches 
deep,  and  the  under-side  of  the  sole  of  the  chair  is  sunk 
to  a  level  If  inches  below  the  upper  side  of  the  block. 
The  space  under  the  rails  between  the  chairs  is  filled 
with  concrete,  by  enclosing  the  space  at  one  side  of 
the  rail,  and  ramming  in  the  concrete  with  wooden 
beaters  from  the  other  side. 

The  chairs  stand  at  a  level  8f  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  rail,  measured  to  the  under-side  of  the  chair. 
The  sole  has  an  average  thickness  of  1  inch;  the 
sides  have  a  minimum  thickness  of  |  inch ;  the  neck 
of  the  intermediate  chair  is  3^  inches  square,  whilst 
the  head,  which  takes  the  rail,  is  slightly  taper,  and 
is  2^  inches  wide.  The  head  is  flat  on  the  top,  and 
receives  the  rail  with  a  flat  bearing.  The  inter- 
mediate chairs  weigh  about  48  pounds  each,  and  the 
joint-chairs  68  pounds  each.  The  plug-holes  in  the 
heads  of  the  chairs  are  taper,  1  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  larger  end ;  filled  with  ash  plugs. 

The  rails,  of  iron,  were  rolled  from  piles  composed 
of  selected  puddle-bars,  made  from  refined  mine  or 
pig-iron,  granular  above,  fibrous  below;  to  weigh 
50  pounds  per  yard,  and  to  be  rolled  to  lengths  of 
24  feet.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  rails 
were  rolled,  as  shorter  lengths,  not  less  than  12  feet 
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long.  Bails  weighing  less  than  50  pounds,  or  more 
than  62  pounds,  were  to  be  rejected.  The  rails  are 
3^  inches  wide,  and  have  2f  inches  of  total  depth, 
mth  a  maximum  thickness  of  If  inches.  The  tread 
or  rolling  surface  is  \\  inches  wide;  the  groove  is 
1;^  inches  wide,  and  \  inch  deep ;  and  the  outer  ledge 
is  \  inch  wide  at  the  surface,  deeply  corrugated  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  corrugations  per  foot  of  length. 
The  surface  of  the  tread  is  flat  and  inclined,  so  that 
at  the  centre  of  the  rail  it  is  \  inch  higher  than  at  the 
side.  It  is  thus  insured,  as  was  remarked  of  Mr. 
Kincaid's  Bristol  rail,  that  car-wheels  should  take 
their  bearing  on  the  middle  or  centre  line  of  the 
rail. 

In  each  24-feet  rail  18  holes  are  drilled,  in  pairs  at 
3-feet  distances  apart,  through  which  the  rails  are 
fastened  to  the  chairs  by  |-inch  round  wrought-iron 
spikes,  ^\  inches  long  from  the  head,  taper  for  part  of 
their  length.  The  spikes  were  to  be  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  workmanship,  capable  of  being  bent  cold 
to  form  a  right  angle,  without  fracture  or  flaw.  The 
rails  and  chairs  were  pressed  together  by  means  of  a 
screw-cramp,  while  the  spikes  were  being  driven ;  and 
the  spikes  were  in  such  a  position,  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  plug-holes,  and  were  so  driven  that,  by  their 
action,  the  rail  was  brought  well  home  to  the  top  of 
the  chair.  Here,  the  staple  usually  employed  has 
been  replaced  by  a  direct-acting  spike,  according  to 
one  of  the  forms  described  in  Mr.  Kincaid's  patent 
of  1876.  The  heads  of  the  spikes  are  \  inch  thick, 
and  they  project  by  so  much  from  the  sides  of  the 
chairs,  which  otherwise,  with  the  rails,  present  flat 
abutments  for  paving-sets. 
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The  points  are  8  feet  long ;  they  are  of  chilled 
cast-iron,  annealed  cast-steel,  or  of  Vickers'  forged- 
steel.  The  crossings  were  made  by  cleanly  cutting 
ordinary  rails  to  the  required  angle,  so  as  to  fit  truly 
to  the  sides  of  the  rails  of  the  main  road  to  be 
crossed.  The  adjoining  flanges  at  the  junction  are 
bolted  together  with  ^-inch  bolts. 

The  paving  consists  of  granite  sets  6  inches  deep, 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sand  2  inches  thick. 

The  whole  of  the  work  is  to  be  maintained  for 
twelve  months  after  completion;  except  the  rails, 
which  are  to  be  maintained  for  two  years. 

The  cost  of  the  work,  excluding  paving,  was 
£1,926  per  mile,  single  line. 


CHAPTER    V. 

SOUTHPOET     TEAMWATS,    WIEEAL    TEAMWAY,    BY   ME. 
C.  H.  BELOE—  BELOE'S    NEW    SYSTEMS. 

Plate  IV. 

The  Southport  Tramways,  opened  in  1873,  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Beloe  is  engineer,  consist  of  a  single 
line  4  miles  in  length,  laid  with  flanged  iron  rails, 
fastened  to  longitudinal  sleepers  laid  on  transverse 
sleepers  in  concrete,  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches, 
illustrated  in  Plate  IV.  The  ground  was  excavated 
for  a  width  of  8  feet,  to  a  uniform  depth  of  12^  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  roadway.  A  foundation  of 
concrete,  3  inches  thick,  was  laid  over  the  whole  of 
the  bottom. 

The  concrete  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Measures 

Broken  stone 3 

Coarse  sand,  or  fine  gravel        ....       1 

Blue-Lias  lime 1 

5" 

Upon  this  base,  cross  sleepers  of  pitch  pine, 
6  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep,  were  laid  at  intervals 
of  6  feet  between  centres.  Longitudinal  sleepers  of 
the  same  timber,  3  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep. 
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were  laid  upon  and  let  1  inch  into  the  cross  sleepers, 
to  which  they  are  secured  with  four  staples  at  each 
intersection.  At  the  joints  of  the  longitudinal 
sleepers,  cast-iron  brackets  are  employed  to  fasten 
them  by  spikes  to  the  cross  sleepers. 

The  rails,  weighing  40  pounds  per  yard,  are 
3  inches  wide  and  1^  inches  thick;  and,  with  the  side 
flanges,  are  2\  inches  deep.  The  width  was  limited 
to  3  inches,  as  it  was  thought  that  a  rail  of  this 
width  would  offer  less  interference  with  ordinary 
traffic  than  a  rail  of  the  usual  mdth,  4  inches ;  besides 
it  costs  less  in  first  outlay.  The  rails  are  secured  to 
the  longitudinals  by  staples,  at  intervals  of  3  feet  on 
each  iside  of  the  rails.  The  joints  are  secured  by  two 
pairs  of  staples  at  the  end  of  each  rail.  A  wrought- 
iron  fish-plate,  15  inches  by  2;^  inches,  and  f  inch 
thick,  is  placed  at  the  joints. 

After  the  rails  and  sleepers  were  adjusted  to  the 
street  levels,  the  spaces  around  the  cross  sleepers,  and 
for  2  inches  above  them,  were  filled  with  concrete, 
which  was  brought  to  a  uniform  surface  at  a  level 
4^  inches  below  the  surface-level.  The  cross  sleepers 
thus  became  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  concrete  8  inches 
deep.  Upon  a  ^-inch  bed  of  sand,  4-inch  cubical 
sets  were  laid,  as  pavement,  and  grouted. 

The  Wirral  Tramway  (Birkenhead,  Tranmere, 
Bock  Ferry,  and  New  Ferry),  is  a  single  line,  3  miles 
in  length,  including  sidings.  It  was  construct.ed  to 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Beloe,  as  engineer,  and  was  opened 
in  1877.  In  the  design  of  this  line,  4  feet  8^  inches 
in  gauge,  illustrated  in  Plate  IV.,  the  engineer  has 
materially  simplified  the  construction,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Southport  line.    The  rails  are  laid  on 
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longitudinal  sleepers  bedded  in  concrete,  and  con- 
nected by  tie-bars.  In  the  choice  of  this  system  of 
construction,  in  which'  tie-bars  were  substituted  for 
cross  sleepers,  the  engineer  was  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  leave  the  already  existing  foundation  undisturbed. 
The  foundation  consisted  of  a  stratum  of  rock-pitch- 
ing, or  rough  stones,  laid  in  by  hand,  10  inches  in 
depth,  and  if  cross  sleepers  had  been  laid,  the  pitch- 
in  sr  would  have  been  broken  into  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  seriously  weakened  the  foundation.  But, 
though  the  cost  was  considerably  reduced  by  the  use 
of  tie-rods  instead  of  cross  sleepers,  the  engineer 
has  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  out  the  old 
pitching,  and  lay  a  foundation  of  concrete  for  the 
whole  width  of  the  tramway.* 

The  rails  are  of  steel,  and  are  wider  and  heavier 
than  the  Southport  rails ;  they  are  4  inches  wide, 
weigh  52  pounds  per  yard,  and  are  rolled  to  lengths 
of  21  feet.  They  are  If  inches  thick,  with  side 
flanges  j^  inch  deep,  making  the  total  depth  2^^ 
inches.  In  improving  upon  the  Southport  rail,  Mr. 
Beloe  observed  that  the  latter  was  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  stiffness.  The  rails  are  bedded  on  longitu- 
dinal sleepers  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  and 
are  fastened  to  them  by  wrought-iron  side  staples, 
10  to  each  rail,  6  feet  apart  at  each  side,  except  near 
the  joints  of  the  rails,  where  they  are  closer  to  each 
other. 

The  ends  of  the  sleepers  are  lodged  in  cast-iron 
chairs  9  inches  long,  tied  together  transversely  by 
two  ^-inch  tie-rods,  which  take  a  bearing  by  collars 

*  ProceedingB  of  the   Tngtitution  of    CivU  Engmeei^s,  vol.  1. 
page  41. 
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on  the  inner  sideB  of  the  chairs,  ajid  pass  throogh 
the  chairs  and  the  sleepers,  and  are  fastened  by  nuts 
outside.  The  sleepers  are  likewise  tied  by  three 
intermediate  tie-rods  passed  through  and  screwed  up 
ontside. 

The  ground  was  eicayated  to  a  nniform  depth  of 
7^  inches  below  the  permanent  surface ;  two  longitu- 
dinal trenches  in  addition,  12  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
deep,  were  excavated  under  the  sleepers,  where  the 
total  depth  amounts  to  about  lOJ  inches  When  the 
rails  and  sleepers  were  adjusted  in  their  places,  the 


whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  as  well  as  the 
trenches  under  the  sleepers,  were  filled  with  concrete 
to  a  height  of  3  inches  above  the  bottom :— thus  im- 
bedding the  sleepers  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  and 
leaving  i\  inches  for  paving.  The  paving  consists 
of  4i-inch  cubes  bedded  on  a  ^inch  layer  of  sand. 

Mr.  Beloe  has  recently  patented  a  system  of 
double-rail — or  twin-rail,  as  it  may  be  called — bolted 
to  cast-iron  chairs  on  cross  sleepers,  illustrated  by 
figa.  52  to  55.  The  rails  are  of  steel,  weighing  each 
30  pounds  per  yard,  or,  together,  60  pounds  per  yard. 
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They  are  3^  inches  in  depth,  and  each  of  them  1  inch 
wide  at  the  rolling  surface,  with  an  interspace  form- 
ing a  groove  1  inch  wide :  making  a  total  width  of 
3  inches,  and  a  total  rolling  surface  2  inches  wide. 
The  rails  are  fastened  to  cast-iron  chairs,  by  means 
of  a  }-inch  right-and-left-handed  screw,  formed  with 
a  four-sided  or  six-sided  head  at  the  middle,  between 
the  twin-rails,  by  which  the  rails  are  screwed- up  taut. 
The  chairs  are  suitably  formed  to  give  tapered  seats 


Fig.  54.     Now  double-rail  system,  by      Fio.  55.   Newdouble-railsys- 
Mr.  C.  H.  Beloe.    Scale,  ^.  tern,  by  Mr.  C.   H.  Beloe. 

Section  of  rail,  30  lbs.  per 
yard.     Scale,  J. 

for  the  rails,  and  to  fit  the  wedge-form  channels  in  the 
rails,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  union.  The  outer  sides 
of  the  rails  are  flat,  and  are  flush  with  the  body  of 
the  chair  at  both  sides,  presenting  two  vertical  walls 
for  the  paving-sets.  The  space  under  the  rails,  be- 
tween the  chairs,  is  filled  with  concrete,  and  finished 
with  a  layer  of  asphalt,  placed  between  the  twin-rails 
to  form  the  floor  of  the  groove,  which  is  thus  finished 
to  a  depth  of  2^  inches. 
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An  alternative  method  of  construction  is  shown  in 
fig.  56,  in  which  the  channelled  sides  of  the  twin- 
rails  are  turned  outwards.  By  this  arrangement  an 
ordinary  bolt  and  nut  may  be  employed  to  fasten  the 
rails,  as  the  head  and  the  nut  can  lie  in  the  channels 
clear  of  the  paving-sets. 


Fio.  66.    New  double-rail  system,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Beloe.    Scale  ^. 

Mr.  Beloe  claims  the  following  amongst  other 
advantages  in  favour  of  his  new  system : — the  saving 
of  the  cost  of  longitudinal  sleepers,  the  rail  being 
self-supporting ;  the  distribution  of  the  metal  in  the 
rail,  as  a  double-headed  rail ;  the  ease  with  which 
rails  of  this  section  can  be  rolled;  the  means  of 
tightening  the  fastenings  of  the  rails  by  the  double- 
ended  screw,  without  disturbing  the  pavement.  The 
rails  can  be  reversed  when  one  head  is  worn.  A  light 
single-headed  rail  would  weigh  21  pounds  per  yard, 
or  42  pounds  in  duplicate ;  and  the  heaviest  section 
which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  would  weigh  60  pounds 
per  yard,  in  duplicate.  The  points  and  crossings  can 
be  forged  out  of  the  rails,  dispensing  with  the  em- 
ployment of  cast-iron  as  a  material  for  points  and 
crossings. 

A  new  bolt-fastening  has  recently  been  devised 
by  Mr.  Beloe,  as  a  substitute  for  the  double-ended 
screw ;  it  can  be  more  easily  removed,  in  case  of 
fracture. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

MANCHESTEE   COEPOEATION   TEAMWAT8  : — BAEKEE'S 

SYSTEM,    1877. 

PlATB  V. 

The  first  contract  for  the  Manchester  Corporation 
Tramways,  was  completed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1877, 
and  opened  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  It 
consists  of  three  sections,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Lower  King  Street,  Bridge  Street;  leading  to 
Salford  and  Pendleton. 

2.  Deansgate ;  terminus  in  Manchester. 

3.  Hunts  Bank,  Bury  New  Eoad,  to  the  City 
boundary  ;  leading  to  Higher  Broughton. 

The  total  length  is  two  miles,  comprising  half  a 
mile  of  double  way,  and  1^  miles  of  single  way,  with 
six  passing  places.  The  maximum  gradient  on  the 
line  is  at  the  rate  of  1  in  40.  After  six  months  of 
working  the  single  line  in  Bury  New  Eoad,  it  has 
been  found  that  it  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  as 
a  single  line;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  a 
second  line  of  tramway  in  that  road,  on  Barker's 
system.  The  application  of  this  system  is  to  be 
extended  to  other  lines  under  the  control  of  the 
Manchester   Corporation.     The   system  is   adopted 
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also  for  the  lines  of  tramway  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Patricroft ;  and  for  lines  to  Newton  Heath, 
Levenshulme,  Openshaw,  and  other  places. 

The  Manchester  lines  were  constructed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Lynde,  C.E.,  on  the 
system  of  iron  way  shown  in  Plate  V.,  patented  in 
March  1876,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Barker.  The  peculiar 
features  of  this  system  are  the  longitudinal  cast-iron 
sleepers,  which  aflford  a  continuous  bearing  for  the 
rail  and  for  the  adjoining  paving-sets;  and  the 
grooved  rail,  of  which  the  lower  surface  is  indented 
longitudinally,  and  is  formed  with  a  central  flange 
or  web,  by  which  it  is  fastened  by  cotters  to  the 
sleeper.  The  sleeper  is,  in  section,  like  the  or- 
dinary bridge-rail  in  use  on  railways;  but  it  is  of 
larger  dimensions.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  vertical 
portion,  3  inches  wide,  finished  with  a  solid  head, 
formed  to  fit  and  to  carry  the  rail;  and  two  hori- 
zontal flanges,  about  4  or  4^  inches  wide,  making 
in  all  a  broad  continuous  base  12  inches  in  width. 
The  total  height  of  the  combined  sleeper  and  rail  is 
7|  inches,  and  the  clear  height  above  the  flange-base 
is  6|  inches,  leaving  a  J-inch  space  for  bedding  under 
the  paving-sets,  which  are  6  inches  deep,  and  adjoin 
the  rail.  The  sleepers  are  cast  in  lengths  of  2  feet 
11^  inches,  and  are  stiffened  by  two  transverse  webs 
between  the  vertical  ribs.  The  thickness  of  metal  of 
the  sleeper  is  \  inch,  except  for  the  flanges,  which 
are  made  f  inch  thick  at  their  roots,  next  the  vertical 
ribs,  and  taper  in  thickness  to  f  inch  at  their  edges ; 
except  also  the  head  of  the  sleeper,  which  is  sufii- 
ciently  massed  to  provide  a  solid  bearing  and  attach- 
ment for  the  rail,  and  a  vertical  wall  at  each  side,  as 
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an  abutment  for  the  stone  sets.  The  castings  were 
made  from  re-melted  iron,  containing  at  least  one- 
sixth  part  of  scrap.  Two  test-bars  were  cast  each 
day  that  any  of  the  castings  were  run,  1  inch  wide, 
2  inches  deep,  and  3  feet  6  inches  long;  one  of  which 
was  tested  edgewise  on  bearings  3  feet  apart,  and 
was  not  to  break  with  any  weight  less  than  27  cwt. 
applied  at  the  middle.  If  the  test-bar  failed  to  sus- 
tain the  test,  all  work  cast  from  the  same  melting 
was  rejected.  Each  sleeper,  2  feet  11^  inches  in 
length,  was  to  weigh  not  less  than  137  pounds; 
being,  for  a  length,  reckoned  as  3  feet,  at  the  rate 
of  137  pounds  per  lineal  yard.  The  position  of  the 
holes  for  the  keys,  cast  in  the  sleepers,  was  not  to 
vary  more  than  JL  inch  from  the  given  position. 

The  rails  were  rolled  of  Bessemer  steel,  3  inches 
wide,  and  weighed  40  pounds  per  yard.  They  were 
rolled  in  lengths  of  18,  21^  and  24  feet.  The  tread  or 
rolling  surface  of  the  rails  is  1^  inches  wide,  and  is 
rounded  with  nearly  ^  inch  of  rise;  the  groove  is 
1^  inches  wide,  and  \^  inch  deep  below  the  summit 
of  the  tread;  the  outer  ledge  is  f  inch  wide  at 
the  surface,  and  is  ^  inch  lower  than  the  tread. 
The  side  of  the  groove  next  the  tread  is  vertical, 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  \  inch  wide,  and  the 
whole  of  the  taper  of  the  groove  is  directed  towards 
the  ledge.  The  lower  side  of  the  rail  is  longitu- 
dinally indented,  and  is  strongly  formed  with  in- 
clined flanks,  from  which  the  central  web  depends. 
The  web  is  ^  inch  thick,  and  the  total  depth  of 
the  rail  amounts  to  3  inches.  The  indentations  of 
the  rail  fit  on  the  corresponding  wedge-formed  sur- 
faces of  the  head  of  the  sleepers,  and  the  rail  is 
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fasten  ed  to  the  sleepers  by  horizontal  cotters  of 
hard  wrought- iron,  \  inch  by  f  inch,  slightly  taper, 
which  pass  right  through  the  flange  of  the  rail, 
and  the  head  of  the  sleeper.  There  is  one  cotter 
to  each  sleeper,  except  at  the  joints  of  the  rails, 
where  there  is  one  cotter  extra  for  each  end.  By 
this  method  of  attachment,  the  rail  is  secured  by 
the  indented  surfaces  against  lateral  displacement, 
whilst  the  chief  function  of  the  cotter  is  to  hold  it 
down  to  the  sleeper. 

It  was  required  that  the  rails  should  be  manufac- 
tured from  a  mixture  of  the  best  English  hematite 
brands  and  spiegeleisen,  cast  into  ingots  of  sufficient 
weight  to  make  one  or  more  rails.  The  curved  rails 
were  bent,  cold,  in  a  bending  machine,  to  the  required 
radii.  The  flanges  of  the  rails  were  punched  for 
the  cotter-holes ;  and  the  holes  were  required  to  be 
within  ^  inch  of  the  proper  position. 

The  way  is  laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches, 
with  an  interspace  4  feet  wide  between  the  two  lines 
of  a  double  way.  The  new  pavement  is  not  confined 
to  the  customary  breadth  of  18  inches  outside  the 
ways,  but  is,  in  some  cases,  laid  for  the  whole  width 
of  the  carriage-way  to  render  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face uniform.  Allowing,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  usual  18-inch  breadths  of  paving  outside  the  ways, 
the  total  width  for  a  double  way  is  made  up  thus : — 

Feet    Inches 

Two  widths  of  gauge,  4  feet  8J  inches    ..96 

Interspace 4        0 

Two  hreadths  of  18  inches      ....       3        0 
Four  half-widths  of  rail  (IJ  inches  x  4)  .         .0        6 

16      11 
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The  sleepers  are  not  fastened  together,  but  are 
placed  ^  inch  apart  between  end  and  end,  and  make 
up  intervals  of  3  feet  for  each  straight  sleeper.  For 
sharp  curves,  the  sleepers  are  laid  in  shorter  segments, 
18  inches  in  length.  Sleepers  have  been  cast  to 
match  curves  in  some  instances ;  but,  it  is  said,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  provide  sleepers  of  a  curved  form. 

The  roadway  was  excavated  to  a  uniform  depth  of 
about  8  inches.  The  bottom  of  the  excavation  was 
taken  as  the  foundation  for  the  sleepers,  as  the 
ground  was  considered  to  be  suflS.ciently  consoli- 
dated to  support  the  tramway  with  its  extensive 
bearing  surface,  without  the  assistance  of  special 
concrete  foundations.  The  sleepers  were,  neverthe- 
less, for  the  purpose  of  packing,  bedded  on  a  1-inch 
layer  of  rough  mortar.  Before  being  laid,  they  were 
filled  with  rough  mortar.  The  mortar  was  composed 
of  three  parts  of  clinker,  and  one  part  of  Ardwick 
(hydraulic)  lime,  ground  in  a  mill. 

The  rails  were  bedded  on  the  sleepers  in  gas-tar, 
which  aids  in  filling  up  any  chance  vacancies  between 
the  sleepers  and  the  rails.  The  flat  rails,  without 
grooves,  were  only  laid,  as  outer  rails,  at  one  curve 
of  the  way,  having  a  radius  of  32  feet. 

The  paving  is  of  granite  sets,  3  inches  wide,  and 
6  inches  deep,  laid  on  a  2-inch  bedding  of  small 
gravel,  or  old  macadam.  The  joints  were  filled  with 
pea-gravel  or  small  granite  chips,  and  grouted  with 
a  boiling  mixture  of  pitch  and  creosote,  on  the 
system  which  has  for  years  been  practised  in  laying 
pavement  in  Manchester.^ 

^  For  some  account  of  the  Manchester  system  of  paving,  see 
Construction  of  Roads  and  Streets,  1877.  Crosby  Lockwood 
&Oo. 
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The  contractors  are  required  to  replace  any 
sleepers  or  rails  found  to  be  defective  for  a  period  of 
twelve  months  after  the  work  was  completed.  Pay- 
ments were  made  at  intervals  to  the  extent  of 
80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  work  executed ;  the 
balance  was  payable  at  the  expiration  of  three  months 
after  the  completion  of  the  works. 

In  one  mile,  single  line,  of  Mr.  Barker's  system  of 
tramway,  as  laid  in  Manchester,  there  are  215  tons 
of  cast-iron  sleepers,  and  63  tons  of  steel  rails.  Of 
the  mortar  bedding  for  the  sleepers,  40  tons  per 
mile  was  used.  The  price  of  the  rails,  delivered, 
was  £8.  per  ton,  and  that  of  the  sleepers  was 
£5.  4«.  6d.  per  ton.  The  mortar  bedding  cost  7«.  6d. 
per  ton,  delivered  on  the  ground.  The  total  cost  for 
materials  and  labour,  to  remove  the  old  paving, 
prepare  the  bed  for  the  sleepers  with  a  layer  of 
rough  mortar  1  inch  thick,  and  lay  in  the  tramway 
complete  (exclusive  of  all  charge  for  paving),  was 
£2,320  per  mile,  single  line.  The  annexed  is  a  cost- 
list  comprising  the  items  of  cost  in  tabular  form : — 

Manchbstek  Corporation  Tramways,  Barker's  System. — 
Cost  per  mile,  Single  Line,  1877. 

£  «.  <f.  £  I.  d, 
215  tons  cast-iron  sleepers            @  6  4  6  1,123  7  6 
63  tons  steel  rails,  40  lbs.  per  yard®  8  0  0  504  0  0 
1,760  lineal  yards,  labour,  mortar- 
bed,  and  royalty       .        .         @0  7  3  638  0  0 

Wedge  keys 26  0  0 

Carting  materials  (iron  only)        .  .  .  29  12  6 

Cost  of  way 2,320    0    0 

4,400  square  yards  of  paving         @  0  12    0        2,640    0    0 


Total £4,960    0    0 
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A  rail  and  chair,  fig.  57,  of  the  same  priDciple  of 
construction,  and  of  lighter  scantlings  than  those 
employed  for  the  tramways  in  Manchester,  have  been 
designed  for  country  lines  of  light  traffic,  paved  with 
4-inch  sets,  or  for  foreign  lines  laid  with  macadam. 
The  rail,  of  steel,  weighs  31 J  pounds  per  yard ;  it  is 
2^  inches  wide,  and  has  a  rolling  surface   1^  inches 


light  traffic. 


wide.  The  sleeper  weighs  90  pounds  per  yard ;  the 
base  of  the  sleeper  is  10  inches  wide,  and  it  is  5  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  rail.  The  tie-rods,  to  be  used 
for  macadam  roads,  are  of  bar-iron,  J  inch  by  J  inch, 
fastened  by  cotters  driven  through  at  the  outer  sides 
of  the  sleepers.  The  cost  of  this  pattern  of  con- 
struction amounts  to  :21,650  per  mile,  exclusive  of 
paving. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

LIVERPOOL   TRAMWAYS  : — DBACON'S   SYSTEM,    1877. 

Plate  VI. 

The  Liverpool  Tramways  are  (December  1877)  being 
reconstructed  on  the  system  of  Mr.  George  F.  Deacon, 
the  borough  engineer,  and  under  his  superintendence. 

inner  circle. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  *  inner  circle,'  by  which  all  the  outer  lines  are 
connected,  were  prepared  by  the  borough  engineer, 
and  approved  by  the  engineer  to  the  Liverpool 
Tramways  Company.  The  leading  feature  of  Mr. 
Deacon's  system,  illustrated  by  Plate  VI.,  is  the 
method  of  fastening  the  rail  to  the  longitudinal 
sleeper  and  the  foundation  of  concrete,  by  means 
of  a  central  bolt.  The  fastening  is  suitable  for  a 
side-groove  or  a  central-groove  rail ;  but  in  Liver- 
pool the  central  groove  has  been  adopted.  The  width 
of  exposed  metallic  surface  is  thereby  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  whilst  the  whole  area  not  occupied  by 
the  groove  being  utilised  as  tread,  the  total  width 
of  tread  or  rolling  surface  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  grooved  rail. 
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In  order  at  once  to  place  the  pavement  and  the 
rails  on  the  same  foundation,  and  to  render  the 
whole  surface  uniform,  the  streets  of  the  inner  circle 
have  been  entirely  repaved,  and  provided  with  new 
foundations  of  concrete  for  their  whole  width  of 
carriage-way,  simultaneously  with  the  laying  of  the 
tramways.  The  old  foundations  of  the  tramways  and 
of  the  streets  have  been  entirely  taken  out,  and  the 
excavation  cleared  to  a  depth  of  14J  inches  below  the 
permanent  surface  of  the  street.  On  the  bottom,  a 
foundation  of  concrete,  made  with  Portland  cement, 
7  inches  deep,  is  laid  for  the  whole  width  of  the  street, 
and  finished  with  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The 
concrete  is  left  alone  to  set  and  harden,  for  eight  days 
at  least,  before  any  paving  is  laid.  The  longitudinal 
sleepers  on  which  the  rails  are  laid,  are  of  Memel, 
Dantzic,  or  Riga  red-pine,  53  inches  deep  and 
3  J  inches  wide.  For  straight  lengths, they  are  of  either 
of  two  lengths — 24  feet  2  inches,  or  18  feet  1^  inches. 
For  curves,  they  are  in  lengths  of  6  feet  |  inch,  sawn 
from  the  solid  wood  to  the  required  curvature.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  sleeper  is  moulded  to  the  form 
of  the  rail.  Openings  are  cut  into  the  sleeper,  from 
the  upper  face  and  one  of  the  sides,  to  receive  the 
fastenings.  All  the  sleepers  are  creosoted  with  not 
less  than  10  pounds  of  creosote  oil  per  cubic  foot  of 
timber.  The  sleepers  are  placed  in  position  when  the 
concrete  becomes  perfectly  firm,  and  after  the  nuts 
have  been  placed  on  the  holding-down  bolts. 

The  rails  are  of  Bessemer  steel,  weighing 
61  pounds  per  yard,  rolled  in  lengths  of  24  feet 
2  inches,  with  ten  per  cent.  21  feet  or  1 7  feet  in  length, 
and  making-up  pieces  of  shorter  lengths.     They  are 
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3^  inches  wide,  and  Z\  inches  deep  over  the  flanges. 
The  groove  is  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface, 
1  inch  wide  and  \^  inch  deep,  formed  to  a  semicircle 
at  the  bottom.  The  upper  bearing  surfaces  at  the 
sides  of  the  groove  are  each  1 J  inches  wide — together 
2^  inches.  Some  allowance,  Mr.  Deacon  admits, 
must  be  made  for  defective  gauging  of  wheels  and 
rails ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  even  |  inch  is  ample 
width  of  groove.  The  thickness  of  the  rail,  measured 
from  the  surface,  is  If  inches.  Under  the  groove,  the 
thickness  is  reduced  to  a  half,  or  \^  inch ;  but,  as 
the  depth  of  the  groove  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
depth  of  the  wheel-flanges,  the  rail  cannot  be 
worn  at  this  point.  The  flanges  depend  \\  inches 
below  the  head;  they  are  of  great  strength,  being 
\  inch  thick  near  the  edges,  and  thickening  up- 
wards. The  test  applied  to  the  rails  is  the  fall  of 
a  weight  of  20  cwt.,  through  a  height  of  12  feet,  upon 
the  middle  of  a  rail  laid  on  supports,  at  a  span  of 
6  feet.  If  the  rail  be  cracked  under  this  test,  the  other 
rails  made  from  the  same  charge  are  liable  to  be  re- 
jected. The  rails  are  also  tested  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis. Such  as  are  found  to  contain  less  than  0*30, 
or  more  than  0*45,  per  cent,  of  carbon,  are  liable  to 
be  rejected. 

The  rails  are  coated  at  the  under  side  with  thick 
coal-tar,  preparatory  to  being  laid  in  position  on  the 
sleepers.  They  are  fastened  by  means  of  a  central 
|-inch  bolt  of  adjustable  length,  formed  with  an  eye 
at  the  upper  end,  which  embraces  a  |-inch  round 
iron  (^ross  pin,  passed  horizontally  through  |-inch 
round  holes  in  the  flanges  of  the  rail.  The  bolt  passes 
down  through  the  sleeper,  and  nearly  through  the 


-.,-< 
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stratum  of  concrete,  and  is  formed  with  a  head  at 
the  lower  end,  which  takes  a  bearing  upon  a  round 
cast-iron  plate  or  washer,  6  inches  in  diameter,  which, 
with  the  lower  portion  of  the  bolt,  is  imbedded  in 
the  concrete.    The  bolt  is  parted  above  the  concrete, 
within  the  body  of  sleeper,  and  the  parted  ends  are 
united  by  a  right-and-left-handed  double  nut,  aflFord- 
ing  the  means  of  solidly  screwing  down  the  rail  upon 
the  sleeper,  at  the  openings  in  the  side  of  the  sleeper, 
and   both  together  to   the  foundation.     When  the 
screwing   down  is  completed,  the   side   opening   is 
covered  by  a  sheet  of  canvas,  coated  with  red  lead. 
A   holding-down   bolt   is   applied  at  a   distance  of 
8  inches  from  each  end    of  every  rail,  and  inter- 
mediately at  intervals  of  about  3  feet  2  inches.    The 
holding-down  bolts  are  placed  in  position  before  the 
washers  are  bedded,  and  each  bolt  is  enveloped  in 
a  cast-iron  thimble,  which  is  withdrawn  after  the 
concrete  has  set.     In  laying  the  washers,  a  framed 
template  is  used,  from  which  the  bolts  are  hung  in 
their  proper  positions.     The  wrought  iron  was  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  stress  of  21  tons  per 
square   inch.      The   cast   iron   was    to   be   of   such 
strength  that  a  bar  1  inch  squai^e,  3  feet  6  inches 
long,    should   not   break   with   a  weight  less   than 
850  pounds   applied  at  the  middle,  on  a  span   of 
3  feet. 

The  paving-sets  are  from  7  to  7J  inches  deep, 
laid  on  a  i-inch  bed  of  sand;  except  the  sets  next  the 
rails,  which  consist  of  the  most  durable  stone — the 
hardest  granite,  or  coarse-grained  trap.  These  are 
carefully  hammer-dressed  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
edges  touch  the  sides  of  the  rails,  and  that  they 
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touch  each  other  at  their  surfaces  near  the  rails ;  so 
that  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  paving-sets  next  the 
rails  are  practically  continuous.  Mr.  Deacon  con- 
siders that,  by  this  means,  the  rate  of  wear  and  loss 
of  level  of  the  pavement  next  the  rails,  shall  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  that  the  inconvenience  of 
hollows  or  differences  of  level  between  the  rails  and 
the  pavement  shall  be  obviated.  The  sets  next  the 
rails  are  bedded  on  cement  instead  of  sand;  they 
are  alternately  wholes  and  halves,  and,  as  they  are 
accurately  gauged  in  all  directions,  they  can  be 
drawn  and  replaced  by  similar  sets  without  dis- 
turbing the  surrounding  pavement.  The  sets  are 
from  5  to  7  inches  long,  and  are  of  such  thickness 
that  four  sets,  chosen  at  random,  and  placed  side  by 
side,  may  measure  not  more  than  14  inches  across 
all  the  stones.  The  sets  are  laid  as  closely  as  is 
consistent  with  the  straightness  of  the  courses.  The 
joints  are  then  filled  with  clean  dry  gravel,  from 
^y  inch  to  f  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  shaken  down 
by  the  ramming  of  the  sets.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  the  joints  are  filled  with  gravel,  and  the  sets 
no  longer  shake  under  the  rammer.  The  joints  are 
finally  run  up  with  a  boiling  mixture  of  pitch  ^  and 
creosote,  by  which  the  smallest  crevice  or  interstice 
is  completely  occupied,  and  the  joint  is  made  per- 
fectly watertight. 

A  short  piece  of  tramway  constructed  on  this 
plan  was  laid,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1875,  in  sub- 
stitution for  a  portion  of  one  of  the  old  lines  in  Liver- 
pool. The  ordinary  cars  have,  since  that  time,  been 
running  upon  the  new  piece  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  whole  length  of 

L    2 
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the  inner  circle  has  been  reconstructed  and  opened 
for  traffic.  The  ordinary  cars  run  upon  the  new  line 
with  greater  ease,  it  is  reported,  than  upon  the 
original  portions  of  the  line.  As  the  ordinary  car- 
wheels  wear  out,  they  are  replaced  by  central-flange 
wheels,  having  a  tread  on  each  side  of  the  flange. 
Until  the  whole  of  the  existing  lines  are  recon- 
structed, the  central-flange  wheels  will  run  upon 
both  the  side-grooved  and  the  central-grooved  rails. 

BRANCH   LINES. 

The  general  principle  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  inner  circle  of  tramways,  by  which  uniformity 
of  foundation  and  of  pavement  is  insured,  and  by 
which  the  rail  is  firmly  secured  to  the  foundation, 
is  maintained  in  the  modified  design,  Plate  VI., 
proposed  for  the  branch  lines,  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

Throughout  the  inner  circle,  paving-sets  from 
7  to  7J  inches  deep,  have  been  employed ;  but  these 
dimensions  exceed  by  one  inch  the  depth  of  paving- 
sets  generally  adopted  in  Liverpool,  for  all  streets  ex- 
cept those  of  the  very  heaviest  traffic.  If  rails  of 
the  same  section  as  that  of  the  rails  laid  in  the  inner 
circle,  were  employed  for  the  shallower  paving,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  the  depth  of  the  sleepers 
by  one  inch,  without  unduly  cutting  away  the  sleeper 
at  each  bolt.  For  this  reason,  and  also  with  a  view 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  fastenings  so  that  the  rail 
mav  either  be  fastened  down  or  removed  without  dis- 
turbing  any  sets,  the  cast-iron  washers  differ  from 
those  of  the  Inner  Circle,  in  having  a  larger  hollow  to 
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receive  the  head  of  the  bolt,  and  having  the  bolt- 
hole  half  an  inch  larger  than  the  bolt.  Before  the 
concrete  is  laid,  the  level  of  the  washer  is  fixed  by 
a  slate,  placed  beneath  it,  as  shown,  or  by  a  stone, 
or  a  brick,  by  which  the  washer  is  supported. 
While  the  concrete  is  being  formed  above  the 
washer,  the  thimble  remains  round  the  bolt,  and 
is  withdrawn  when  the  concrete  has  set.  The  ver- 
tical holes  through  the  sleepers,  also,  are  half  an  inch 
larger  than  the  bolts.  The  upper  end  of  the  bolt  is 
screwed  into  a  covered  nut  of  phosphor-bronze,  which 
is  sunk  into  the  rail  through  the  bottom  of  the  groove, 
and  made  a  tight  fit  therein  with  red-lead.  The  bolt, 
where  it  passes  through  the  rail,  is  also  a  good  fit. 
As  the  bolt  is  free  to  move  in  the  concrete,  vertically 
or  laterally,  with  the  rail,  the  joint  is  free  from 
liability  to  dislocation  by  vibration  or  by  weight  of 
traffic. 

In  the  fastenings  shown  in  Plate  VI.,  the  cast- 
iron  washer  projects  upwards,  so  that  its  upper  side 
is  flush  with  the  concrete.  The  concrete  can  there- 
fore be  finished  off  without  interference  from  any 
such  projecting  parts.  The  concrete  between  the 
jaws  is  afterwards  scraped  out,  and  the  head  of  the 
bolt  is  inserted.  When  the  sleeper  is  laid,  a  mixture 
of  boiling  pitch  and  creosote  oil  is  run  into  the 
groove  to  fill  the  hole  in  the  sleeper  and  the  space 
between  the  jaws.  This  asphalt  is  plastic  when  set ; 
and,  whilst  it  prevents  the  bolt  from  turning,  it 
allows  it  to  vibrate  with  the  rail.  The  washer  is 
rectangular  in  section,  3  inches  long  by  6  inches 
crosswise  of  the  rail.  With  such  a  fastening,  it  is  said 
that  the  tramway  can  be  laid  with  facility,  and  as 
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there  is  a  liberty  of  3  inches  one  way,  and  |  inch 
another  way,  for  setting  the  bolt-head  between  the 
jaws,  no  special  degree  of  nicety  is  required  in  setting 
the  bolt.  The  fastenings  are  now  in  use  under  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Liverpool, 

The  rail  is  of  steel,  and  weighs  42  pounds  per 
yard.  It  is  made  of  a  T  section,  having  the  central 
groove  and  a  central  web.  It  is  3  inches  wide,  and 
2|  inches  deep.  The  nut  is  screwed  up  by  means  of 
a  four-pronged  key,  and  Mr.  Deacon's  experiments 
show  that  one  man  can  readily  draw  down  the  rails 
with  a  pressure  of  from  2  to  8  tons  at  each  fasten- 
ing. The  depth  of  the  rail  and  sleeper  together 
amounts  to  6  inches,  which  is  also  the  depth  of  the 
paving-sets.  For  country  or  suburban  lines,  a  per- 
fectly firm  tramway  may  be  constructed  on  this 
principle,  by  merely  laying  each  line  of  sleepers  on  a 
foundation  of  concrete,  9  inches  or  18  inches  wide. 
In  Canada,  where  timber  is  plentiful,  a  line  of  tram- 
way has  been  proposed,  on  the  principle  of  the  line 
now  described,  without  any  foundation  of  concrete, 
but  with  longitudinal  foundations,  consisting  of 
timber  sleepers  laid  flat  on  their  sides,  to  support 
the  grooved  sleepers  and  the  rails. 

The  employment  of  cast-iron  sleepers,  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Deacon,  is  also  shown  in  Plate  VI.  He  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  sink  such  sleepers  in  the 
concrete.  By  keeping  them  above  the  concrete  the 
laying  of  the  concrete  is  not  interfered  with  by  them. 
They  are  bedded  on  a  thin  layer  of  cement. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  experience  that  has  been 
had  hitherto  of  Mr.  Deacon's  systems  of  fastening, 
that  neither  cross  sleepers  nor  cross  ties  are  neces- 
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sary.  Under  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Liverpool,  the  gauge  has  been  maintained. 

Although  Mr.  Deacon  recommends  the  applica- 
tion of  the  central  groove  for  tramways  which  are 
not  to  be  connected  to  side-groove  lines,  yet  the 
principle  of  the  rails  and  fastenings  which  he  has 
adopted  may  with  equal  facility  be  employed  for 
side-groove  rails,  as  shown  in  Plate  VI. 

The  annexed  table  contains  particulars  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  tramways  on  Mr.  Deacon's  systems, 
for  four  kinds  of  way,  illustrated  in  Plate  VI.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  two  lighter  and  less  costly 
forms,  on  the  same  leading  principle  of  construction 
as  the  second  design.  The  rails  weigh  only  35  pounds 
])er  yard,  and  are  of  a  section  absolutely  stronger 
than  many  rails  of  older  forms  and  greater  weight. 

The  cost  of  the  stone  pavements  of  Liverpool — 
exclusive  of  concrete  foundation,  comprising  the 
stone-sets,  a  bedding  of  sand,  and  grouting  of  gravel 
and  asphalt — is  about  9«.  per  square  yard,  when 
the  sets  are  6  inches  deep,  and  68.  ^d,  when  the  sets 
are  4  inches  deep.  The  costs  per  yard  forward,  and 
per  mile,  comprising  two  18-inch  breadths  outside 
the  rails,  are  as  follows : — 


BiNOLB  Line 

Per  yard  forward 

Per  mile 

£     s.     d. 

£ 

For  sets  6  inches  deep  . 

.12      6 

1,804 

Do.         4        do. 

.     0  16    3 

1,430 

CROSSINGS   AND   POINTS. 


Throughout  the  reconstructed  lines,  the  crossings 
are  formed  by  bevelling  the  ends  of  one  of  the  lines  of 
rails,  and  cutting  a  groove  across  the  other  line  of 
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Liverpool  Tramways: — Deacon's  Tram 
Quantities  and  Approximate  Cost  per  Yard 


Description  of  material  or  work 


Bessemer  steel  rails 


Wrought-iron  screwed  bolts,  nuts,  and  pins 

Two  cast-iron  washers 

Two  solid-ended  phosphor-bronze  nuts  (screwed)     . 

Holes  drilled  in  rails 

Baltic  red-pine  sleepers,  seasoned,  shaped,  and  creo- 

soted;  two  lineal  yards 

DrilliD,^  and  cutting  holes  for  fastening  in  sleepers 


Founaation 


Excavation 

Labour  in  laying  rails  and  sleepers  . 


Cost  per  lineal  yard  (exclusive  of  paving) 
Cost  per  mile  (      do.  do.      ) 


Nol.    PUteVI. 

Tramway  asrclaidin  Inner  Circle, 
Liverpool.    Foundation  of  con- 
crete, 8  feet  wide. 
Rail,  61  lbs.  per  yard 


cwt.  qr.  lbs.    oz. 
1      0     10      0 


0 
0 


0 


8 
8 


0    10 

None 

2  holes 

6"  X  3i"  = 

•81  cu.  ft. 


P.  cement  con- 
crete, 7\l'  deep, 
*2§  sq.  yds. 


£  f. 
0    8 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  2 

0  0 


8 
0 
4 

10 
8 


0  11    0 


0    3 
0    2 


4 
0 


£  9.    <L 

1  10  11 

2,721    0    0 


Note  to  Table  — ^The  cost  for  paving,  in  sets  6  inches  deep,  comprising  the  18-mch 
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WAYS,  WITH  Compensating  Fastening. 
Forward^  Single  Line  {Exclusive  of  Paving), 


No.  2.    PUteVI. 

Tramway  proposed  for  urban 

branch  lines,  livorpool.  Foanda- 

tion  of  concrete,  8  feet  wide. 

Rail,  43  lbs.  per  yard 


qr.  lbs.    oz. 
3      2      0 

0      2    10 

(No  nut  orpin) 

0    14      0 

0      0      6i 

4  holes 

6i"  X  r  = 

•688cu.ft. 

P.  cement  con- 
crete, 5"  deep, 
2f  8q.  yds. 


£  8.  d. 
0    6    2 

^   0    0    7 

0  0  10 
0  1  0 
0    10 

.028. 
0    0    3 

.076. 


0    2    6 
0    1     1 


£    8.  d, 
1     3    7 

2,076    0    0 


No..  8. 

Same  as  No.  2,  with  founda- 
tion of  eoncrete,  12  inches 
wide  under  each  sleeper. 
Rail  35  lbs.  per  yard 


qr.  lbs.    oz. 
2     14      0 

0      2     10 

(Xo  nut  or  pin) 

0    14      0 

0      0      5 

4  holes 

6i"  X  3"  « 

•688  cu.  ft. 

P.  cement  con- 
crete, 6"  deep, 
f  Bq.  yds. 


£  8.   d, 

0  4  10 

0  0    7 

0  0  10 

0  0    9 

0  1     0 

0  2    8J 

0  0    3 

0  2    3^ 

0  2    0 

0  1     1 


£  8.   d. 
0  16    3 

1,430    0    0 


No.  4. 

Same  as  No.  3,  with  cross 

timber  sleei^ers  at  average 

intervals  of  3^  feet,  instead 

of  concrete. 

Rail,  35  lbs.  per  yard 


qr.  lbs.    oz. 
2     14      0 


0      1     Ibi 

0      6      7^ 
0      0      6 
4  holes 
5i"  X  3"  = 
•688  cu.  ft. 


2  lin.  vdtf. 
cross  sleepers 


£    8.   d. 
0    4  10 

0    0    6 


0  0 
0  0 
0    1 


4 
9 
0 


0    2    8 
0    0    3 

0    2    7 


0    2 
0    1 


0 
3 


£  8.    d. 
0  16    2 

1,423    0    0 


breadths  outside  the  rails,  is  £1,  2«.  6d.  per  yard  forward,  or  £1,804  per  mile. 
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rail.  The  fixed  pointa  are  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and 
those  which  are  movable  have  shear-steel  tongues. 
In  the  ordinary  side-grooved  point,  the  tread  of  the 
wheel  travels  for  some  distance  only  on  the  thin  edge 
of  the  point,  and  so  rapidly  wears  it  down.  When 
the  point  is  thus  worn,  the  wheel  sinks  and  runs 
below  the  level  of  the  rail ;  and,  in  passing  over  the 
point,  from  the  branch  to  the  main  line,  it  has  to 
remount  on  the  main  line  rail,  an  operation  by  which 
an  inclined  plane  is  gradually  worn  into  the  surface 
of  the  rail.  This  evil,  it  is  thought,  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent obviated  by  the  use  of  the  central-flanged  wheels 
employed  to  run  upon  Mr.  Deacon's  rails;  for,  one  of 
the  treads  of  the  wheel  has  always  a  bearing  upon  the 
tread  of  the  rail.  In  order  still  further  to  increase  the 
width  of  bearing  surface,  the  width  of  the  groove  at 
and  near  the  point  is  reduced  as  much  as  is  prac- 
ticable ;  and  the  wheel,  in  running  over  the  point 
from  the  branch  line,  arrives  in  a  much  shorter  dis- 
tance upon  the  tread  of  the  main-line  rail.  With  the 
same  object  in  view — the  preservation  of  continuity 
of  bearing  surface — the  depth  of  the  groove  at  and 
near  the  joint  is  made  the  same  as  the  projection  of 
the  wheel-flange. 


CHAPTER    Tin. 

ME.   ROBINSON   SOUTTAr'S   SYSTEM   OF   TBAMWAT. 

Mb.  lioBiNSON  SouTTAE  designed  a  system  of  tram- 
way, with  a  timber  substructure,  patented  by  him  in 
March  1876,  and  illustrated  in  figs.  58  to  61.  It  is  a. 
system  of  tranaverse  and  longitudinal  sleepers,  upon 
which  double-flanged  grooved  rails  are  carried.  The 
foDowing  description  is  abstracted  from  a  complete 
specification. 


Fio.  88.    Mr.  Robinson  Sonttar's  Bystem  of  tramway.    Scale,  J. 


For  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches,  the  roadway  is  to 
be  excavated  for  a  width  of  about  8  feet  for  a  single 
way,  and  l&^  feet  for  a  double  way ;  with  a  flat  floor, 
to  a  depth  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  ground. 
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averaging  about  14J-  inches,  and  never  less  than 
12^  inches.  A  foundation  of  concrete,  7  inches 
deep,  is  to  he  prepared  and  laid  in  the  following 
manner.     The  concrete  is  to  be  composed  of — 

Meuana 
Portland  cement   ....     I 
Clean,  Bharp,  sandy  gravel     .         .     4 
Broken  stone         ....    6 
10 
The  cement  is  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality, 
weighing  87^  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  without  hav- 
ing been  pressed ;  it  is  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of 
50  meshes  to  the  inch,  excepting,  it  may  be,  a  quan- 
tity not  more  than  10  per  cent,  rejected  by  the  sieve. 
The  cement  when  tested  for  tensile  strength  is  not 
to  break  with  a  load  of  less 
than  800  pounds  on  a  sec- 
tion of  2^  square   inches 
area,   after    having    been 
immersed    in     water    for 
7  days.     The  gravel  is  to 
be   free   from    dirt,    clay, 
loam,  or  other  impurity. 
To   mix  the   cement,  the 
gravel  is  to  be  spread  on 
boards — not  on  the  ground 
— in  quantities  of  not  more 
than  5  cubic  feet  at  a  time.     The  cement  is  to  be 
spread  uniformly  over  the  gravel,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it  in  the  dry  state ;  then  water  is  to  he 
added,  from   a  small  tank,   distributed   through   a 
rose,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  in 
the    wet  state.     The  concrete  is  to  be  protected 
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whilst  setting   from  the  influence  of  excessive  sun- 
shine, bearj  rain,  or  irost. 

A  bed  of  fine  concrete,  3  inches  deep,  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  ground  for  each  cross  sleeper,  into  which 


the  sleeper  is  to  be  beaten  down  and  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  straight-edge  and  the  level.     When 


the  cross  sleepers  have  thos  been  adjusted,  a  layer  of 
broken  stone,  well  watered,  is  to  be  scattered  over 
the  floor  of  the  excavation;  upon  this  a  layer  of 
concrete  is  thrown   down,  then  a  second  layer  of 
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broken  stone  is  to  be  laid  on  and  beaten  into  the 
concrete.  These  are  to  be  succeeded  by  alternate 
layers  of  concrete  and  broken  stone,  until  the  surface 
level  of  the  cross  sleepers  is  reached,  when  the  mass 
is  to  be  finished  with  a  layer  of  fine  concrete  well 
beaten  and  flushed  uniform  with  the  surface  of  the 
cross  sleepers,  making  a  total  depth  of  7  inches  of 
concrete.  The  proportion  of  broken  stone  and  gravel 
to  cement  in  this  mixture  is  not  to  average  more 
than  9  to  1. 

The  sleepers  are  to  be  of  the  best  Baltic  red  pine, 
sawn  on  all  sides  true  and  square,  and  creosoted  with 
10  pounds  of  creosote  oil  per  cubic  foot.  The  cross 
sleepers  are  to  be  7  feet  6  inches  long,  of  a  trapezoidal 
section,  4  inches  deep,  7  inches  wide  at  the  lower 
side,  and  5  inches  wide  at  the  upper  side.  They  are 
to  be  laid  at  a  distance  apart  of  6  feet  between  centres, 
except  at  points  and  crossings,  where  additional 
sleepers  may  be  required.  The  longitudinal  sleepers 
are  to  be  4  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep ;  the 
straight  sleepers  are  to  be  cut  into  lengths  of  18  feet, 
24  feet,  and  30  feet.  Curvilineal  sleepers  are  to  be 
accurately  sawn  from  solid  wood,  and  for  curves  of 
less  radius  than  300  feet  the  lengths  may  be  reduced 
to  12  feet.  The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  to  be 
square-jointed  and  accurately  rebated  to  fit  the  rail ; 
they  are  to  be  fastened  by  wrought-iion  brackets, 
one  at  each  side,  to  the  cross  sleepers :  — of  :^-inch 
plate,  4  inches  wide,  let  flush  into  both  sleepers,  and 
fixed  to  each  with  four  3-inch  iron  spikes. 

The  rails  are  to  be  of  Bessemer  steel,  weighing 
55  pounds  per  yard ;  to  be  in  lengths  of  24  feet,  with 
a  proportionate  quantity,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  in  shorter  lengths,  not  less  than  18  feet. 
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The  curved  rails  are  to  be  bent  at  the  manufactory. 
The  rail,  4  inches  wide,  is  formed  with  two  side 
flanges,  which  are  not,  as  in  ordinary  flanged  rails, 
flush  laterally  with  the  head ;  but  they  are  set  in- 
wards, or  indented,  to  the  extent  of  f  inch  at  each 
side.  The  object  of  the  indentation  is  to  admit  of 
the  staples  employed  to  fasten  the  rail,  being  driven 
flush  with  the  sides  of  the  sleeper  and  the  rail,  so 
that  there  may  not  be  any  projection  which  would 
prevent  the  paving-sets  from  abutting  closely  against 
the  rail ;  to  avoid  the  formation  of  grooves  and  ruts 
in  the  pavement.  Each  24-feet  rail  is  to  be  punched 
for  18  holes  alternately  through  the  sides  of  the 
rail;  shorter  lengths  in  proportion.  The  ends  of 
the  rails  are  to  be  stayed  by  joint-plates  12  inches 
long,  2  inches  wide,  and  \  inch  thick,  let  flush  into 
the  sleepers,  and  fitted  to  the  rails.  The  staples  or 
side-fastenings  are  each  to  be  fashioned  out  of  one 
piece  of  Lowmoor  iron,  |  inch  wide  and  |  inch  thick. 
The  upper  end  is  to  be  round  and  chisel-pointed; 
the  lower  end  is  to  be  pointed  and  jagged.  A  recess 
is  to  be  gouged  out  of  the  side  of  the  sleeper  to 
receive  the  body  of  the  staple,  and  take  ifc  in  flush. 
The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  to  be  pressed  into  the 
raUs  by  means  of  powerful  hand-screw  cramps,  and 
they  are  to  be  so  held  together  until  the  staples  are 
driven. 

The  rails  are  to  be  laid  so  that  the  joints  of  the 
longitudinal  sleepers  shall  be  as  nearly  as  is  prac- 
ticable equally  distant  from  those  of  the  rails :  in 
every  case,  at  least  4  feet  from  the  joints  of  the  raUs. 
The  bent  rails  are  to  be  in  all  cases  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  cramp,  and  not  by  swaging  or  by  hammer- 
blows. 
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In  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile, 
single  line,  of  a  street  tramway  on  Mr.  Sonttar's 
system,  a  uniform  bed  of  cement-concrete,  7  inches 
thick,  for  the  whole  width,  is  included.  The  cost  of 
paving  is  not  included : — 

Estimated  Oobt  of  an  Urban  Tramway  on  Mr.  Robinson 
Souttar's  System,  per  mile,  single  line. 


Work  and  materials 

Quantity 

Rate 

Amount 

Excavation,  and  removing 

&       s.      d. 

surplus  .... 

4,693  sq.  yds. 

9d. 

176  19     9 

Concrete  in  Portland   ce- 

ment, 7  inches  deep 

4,693  sq.  yds. 

3«.  Qd, 

821     5    6 

Longitudinal  sleepers,  creo- 

soted     .... 

10,560  feet 

^d. 

276    0    0 

Cross  sleepers,  creosoted    . 

880 

4«. 

176    0    0 

Steel  rails,  55  lbs.  per  yard 

86  tons 

£8 

688    0    0 

Fastenings,  7,040  per  mile 

2,816  lbs. 

£21 
(per  ton) 

26    8    0 

Joint-plates 

440 

Qd. 

11    0    0 

Brackets,  3,620  per  mile. 

@  2J  lbs.       . 

8,800  lbs. 

£12 
(per  ton) 

47    2  10 

Three-inch  spikes 

1,120  lbs. 

£27 

13  10    0 

Laying,     watching,     and 

lighting 

1,760  yards 

2». 

176    0    0 

Total  cost  (paving  extra) 

£1.  7«.  4id 
per  yard. 

2,410    6    1 

1 

'  A  uniform  and  thick  bed  of  Portland  cement- 
concrete  has  been  estimated  for;  and  this  would  be 
desirable  in  a  street  subjected  to  heavy  tra£5c.  In 
the  suburbs,  and  wherever  economy  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, this  item  could  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
under  similar  circumstances  a  lighter  rail  might 
suffice.' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

EABBOUB   TBAHWATS. 

GusGOW  Habiottk  Teajiwat. 

Tbakwats  suitable  for  goods-yard  trafBc,  consisting 
of  two  cast-iron  tram-plates  and  iron  paving  between 
them,  have  been  down  in  the  Devonshire  Street 
Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Eailway,  Loudon,  for 
upwards  of  20  years. 

A  cast-iron  tramway,  bedded  in  concrete,  chiefly 
designed  for  street  or  dock  lorrie-trafiSc,  was  patented 
in  December  1869,  by  Messrs.  Ransome,  Deas,  & 
Rapier.  A  tramway  on  this  system,  4i  miles  long,  was 


laid,  in  1870,  on  the  Broomielaw  Quay,  at  Glasgow. 
It  is  adapted  for  both  flanged  and  unflanged  vehicles. 
The  way  consists  of  hollow   rectangular  blocks   of 
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cast  ii'on,  figs.  62  and  63, 5  feet  long,  10  inches  wide, 
and  8^  inches  deep;  1  inch  thick  at  the  top,  and 
\  inch  at  the  sides.     A  groove,  1^  inches  wide,  and 

I         1^  inches  deep,  is  formed  in  the 

k- «7. ^         middle  of   the   upper  surface  of 

^^^^^^^^  T  the  block,  for  wheel-flanges.  The 
I  ^^  I  j^  upper  surface,  cast  on  a  chill,  is 
I  ^ — >,^^  I  [  formed  with  grooves  at  each  side, 
\_f  \J_i  ^  afford  a  foothold  for  horses. 
^      ^      „  ^    Eecesses  at  the  ends  are  cast  to  re- 

FiG.   63.     System  of  -niii  i-i  uixj 

Messrs.    Ransome,     ceive  fish-plates,  which  are  bolted 
peas,    &    Rapier     \^    the    Ordinary    manner.      The 

Section  of  rail,  203  •' 

lbs.  per  yard.  Scale,     blocks   were    entbelj  filled  with 
A-  concrete,  composed  of   7  parts  of 

gravel  and  sand,  and  1  part  of  Portland  cement,  well 
punned,  and  allowed  to  lie  three  or  four  days  to  set. 
The  bottom  was  prepared  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
first-class  street  or  dock-road,  consisting  of  dry 
rubble,  and  two  lines  of  concrete  were  prepared  for 
the  tram-blocks,  1  foot  10  inches  wide,  and  6  inches 
deep.  The  tramway  blocks  were  then  turned  over, 
and  were  fixed  with  cement  to  the  bases  of  concrete. 
At  first,  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  bottom  flanges 
at  the  outsides  of  the  blocks,  but  it  was  found  incon- 
venient for  laying  the  paving-sets.  Bottom  flanges 
were  then  applied  at  the  insides ;  they  answered  well, 
but  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  material,  flanges  were 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  tramway  blocks 
constructed  as  shown  in  the  illustration  have  been 
found  to  be  perfectly  steady.  The  road  was  made 
thoroughly  rigid ;  and  the  blocks,  once  laid,  remained 
there.  At  first,  cross  tie-bars  were  used,  but  it  was 
found  that  they  were  not  necessary,  for  the  blocks 
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could  not  be  got  to  stir  even  when  it  was  required  to 
move  them.  In  a  few  instances,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  the  blocks  raised  for  laying  water-pipes 
or  gas-pipes,  it  was  found  that  they  had  stuck  to  the 
concrete  beneath,  and  had  to  be  actually  cut  away. 

The  quantities  and  costs  for  this  system  of  tram- 
way are  as  follows,  for  a  single  way : — 

Single  Way. 

Oast-iron  blocks,  406  lbs.  per  lineal  yard  of  2  rails  ;  or  319  t/>T^a 

per  mile. 

Concrete,  0*30  cubic  yard  per  lineal  yard ;  or  628  cubic  yards 

per  mile. 

Per  lineal  yard  Per  mile 

£,     ».      d.  £        «.      d. 

Oost  of  cast-iron  blocks,  in- 
cluding fish-plates,  and 
bolts  and  nuts        .         .15    0...     2,200    0    O 

Oost  of  concrete,  @  15«.  6rf. 
per  cubic  yard        .        .048...        41013    0 

Laying      .        .        .        .026...        220    00 

£\  12    2     ...  £2,830  13    0 

To  this  there  is  to  be  added  the  cost  for  excavation  and   for 
pavement. 

The  experience  of  this  tramway  at  Glasgow  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  From  100  to  140  railway 
waggons  pass  over  the  busiest  part  of  the  tramway 
daily.  Contractors'  locomotives  also  constantly  pass, 
frequently  dragging  heavy  loads  upon  bogies  to  the 
60-ton  crane.  The  highest  speed  of  the  railway 
vehicles  is  about  5  miles  per  hour,  and  of  the  street 
lorries  6  miles  per  hour.  It  is  notable  that,  when 
horses  have  to  turn  off  the  tramway,  they  return 
to  it  of  their  own  accord.  From  the  report  of  Mr. 
Deas,  who  is  engineer  to  the  Clyde  Navigation,  it 

M   2 
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appears  tliat  none  of  the  cast-iron  blocks  have  been 
broken,  and  that  the  chilled  surfaces  are  now  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  the  waj  was  first  laid. 
It  was  originally  expected  that,  in  order  to  get  the 
blocks  to  lie  steady,  they  would  require  to  b^  cast 
in  10-feet  lengths ;  but  it  was  found  not  to  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  5-feet  blocks  never  showed  any  signs  of 
movement. 

A  variety  of  the  same  kind  of  tramways  is  shown 
on  fig.  64,  for  flanged  vehicles  only.  The  cast-iron 
block  is  only  4  inches  wide  at  the  surface,  and  it  is 
formed  with  side  flanges  at  the  bottom,  making  up 


Fig.  64.    System  of  Messrs.  Kansome,  Deas,  &  Kapier,  for  lighter 

traffic.    Scale,  ^. 

the  base  to  a  width  of  9  inches.  The  edges  are 
notched  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  inches  for  the  use  of 
vehicles  crossing  the  road.  The  blocks  are  filled  with 
concrete,  and  laid  with  cement  on  two  lines  of  con- 
crete, 6  inches  deep  and  18  inches  wide.  The  quanti- 
ties and  costs  for  a  single  way  are  as  follows : — 

Oast-iron  blocks,  308  lbs.  per  lineal  yard  of  two  rails;    or 
242  tons  per  mile. 

Concrete,  \  cubic  yard  per  lineal  yard  ;  or  362  cubic  yards  per 

^^®'                                                                    Per  lineal  yard  Per  mile 

Cost  of  cast>-iron  blocks,  including     *'•«'•  ^ 

fish-plates,  bolts,  and  nuts        .    0  19    0    ...  1,672 
Cost  of  concrete,  @  16«.  3<^.  per 

cubic  yard                 .        .        .033...  286 

Laying  ' 0    2    3     ...  198 

£14    6    ...  £2,166 
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In  1871,  a  length  of  aboat  700  yaj^s  of  tramway 
OQ  this  aystem  was  laid  in  the  gas-yard  of  the  Glas- 
gow Corporation.  The  manager  has  reported  that  it 
worked  very  well,  had  not  required  any  repair,  and 
had  not  occasioned  any  tronble. 


Bbuast  H&rbovb  Tbakwat. 

A  single  line  of  tramway,  specially  designed  for 
the  traffic,  was  laid,  in  1869,  on  the  quays  at  Belfast 
Harboar,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lizare, 


Fio.  65.    Belfast  Harbour  Tramway : — Lizai'a  ijjatem.    Scale,  \. 

the  engineer  to  the  Harbour  Commisaionera.  It  was 
opened  in  January  1870.  It  is  a  single  line,  with 
sidings.  It  consisted  of  two  longitudinal  sleepers  of 
pitch-pine,  or  of  Memel  timber,  9l  inches  wide  and 
7  inches  deep,  fig.  65,  upon  which  an  ordinary  iron 
bridge-rail,  4  inches  deep,  weighing  80  pounds  per 
yard,  was  laid,  and  fastened  by  spikes  through  the 
flanges.  A  check-rail  of  L  section,  also  4  inches 
deep,  weighing  39  pounds  per  yard,  was  laid  and 
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spiked  alongside  the  bearing  rail,  upon  the  same 
sleeper,  leaving  an  interval  or  groove  of  a  width  of 
Ig  inches.  The  gronnd  waa  excavated  with  trenches 
for  the  sleepers,  which  were  bedded  upon  gravel  or 
on  ashes.  The  pavement  consisted  of  oblong  sets, 
7  inches  deep,  on  a  bed  of  sand,  grouted  with  lime, 
abutting  on  the  sleepers. 

It  is  apparent  that,  on  this  sjrstem,  wide  vacan- 
cies were  created  between  the  rails  and  the  pave-   ■ 
ment,  2^  inches  at  each  side ;  these  vacancies  were 
filled  with  concrete  flash  with  the  pavement.     Bat 


there  was  a  want  of  stability  in  the  combination.  It 
was  extremely  liable  to  get  out  of  order ;  the  check- 
rail,  no  matter  how  tightly  spiked  to  the  sleeper, 
being  easily  pressed  and  moved  inwards  against  the 
non-resistant  concrete ;  and  the  groove  was  thus 
widened  to  an  extent  which  was  dangerous  for  trafSc. 
A  better  system  was  subsequently  designed  and 
employed  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Salmond,  the  present  engineer 
to  the  Commissioners,  for  extensions  and  for  replace- 
ments of  portions  of  the  line.  A  single  iron  rail, 
fig.  Q6,  of  a  massive  section,  weighing  70  pounds  per 
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yard,  was  substituted  for  the  combined  bridge-rail  and 
cbeck-rail.  It  is  6  inches  wide,  formed  with  a  groove 
1^  inches  wide,  and  Ij  inches  deep,  and  a  raised 
bearing  surface  at  one  side  of  the  groove.  The 
average  thickness  is  abont  \  inch.  It  is  fastened 
by  |-inch  vertical  spikes,  ragged,  with  countersunk 
heads,  to  a  longitudinal  sleeper,  6  inches  square,  at 
intervals  of  3  feet,  except  at  the  joints,  where  it  is 
fastened  by  g-inch  bolts  and  nuts.    The  nuts,  at  the 


ij ; — SysUm  adojited  for  sharp 


nnder  side,  are  screwed-up  on  a  fish-plate  of  iron  of 
the  width  of  the  sleeper,  12  inches  in  length,  and 
-J  inch  thick.  The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  laid  on 
and  spiked  to  cross  sleepers  of  larch,  9  feet  in  length, ' 
laid  at  distances  of  4  feet  between  centres. 

The  pavement  consists  of  sets,  6  inches  deep, 
3^  to  4  inches  wide,  and  from  8  to  12  inches  long, 
laid  close  tetbe  sleeper  and  rail  at  each  side. 

In  the  consti-uction  of  sharp  curves,  the  com- 
bination, fig.  67,  is  applied,  consisting  of  a  bridge- 
rail,  laid  on  a  longitudinal  sleeper,  6  inches  square, 
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and  a  flat  plate,  \  inch  thick,  6^  inches  deep,  spiked 
to  one  side  of  the  sleeper,  forming  a  l^inch  groove. 
The  rail  of  the  section  here  shown  lends  itself  to  the 
formation  of  curves  more  readily  than  the  solid  wide 
rail  used  for  the  straight  portions  of  the  line.  It 
may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  lateral  slab  which  is  placed 
as  a  check-rail,  may  be  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  sleeper 
than  the  check-raU  used  in  the  earlier  design. 

The  new  rails  were  ordered  in  1873,  with  a  flat 
surface,  and  were  partially  used  for  constructing 
100  yards  of  way,  in  1875,  of  which  50  yards  was 
laid  in  replacement  of  a  portion  of  the  old  line. 
The  remainder  was  used  for  traversing  steam-cranes 
along  the  quays.  In  1875,  new  rails  were  ordered, 
having  a  raised  surface ;  they  were  laid  on  the  new 
Queen's  Quay.  The  new  lines  give  great  satisfac- 
tion; it  is  reported  that  they  lie  solidly,  and  the 
fastenings  keep  tight,  under  the  traffic  of  the  railway 
waggons  and  locomotives  by  which  they  are  traversed. 
The  permanency  of  the  fastenings,  it  is  clear,  is  due 
to  the  disposition  by  which  they  are  placed  entirely 
out  of  the  range  of  the  wheels. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  material  of  the  new  way 
were  as  follows  : — 

£     t.      d. 

Rails,  70  lbs.  per  yard,  delivered   .     7  10    0  per  ton 
LoDgitudinal    sleepers,     6    inches 

square,  cut  fix)ni  log,  including 

the  labour  of  laying  .         .        .030  per  cubic  foot 
Larch  cross  sleepers,  9  feet  long    .030  each 
Square  setting       .         .         .         .080  per  square  yard 
Switches  and  crossings         .        .  13    0    0  per  set 


CHAPTER    X. 

STJPPLEKENTAKT — ON   FOKEiaH   TBAITWAYS. 


When  M.  Loiibat  returned  to  Paris  from  America,  lie 
introdaced  his  ajstem,  slightly  modified,  figs.  68  and 
69,  and,  in  1853,  laid  a  line  of  tramway  in  Paris,  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  Paasy,  in  the  Avenue  de 


Fio.  68.   LoAbat's  tramway : —  Fio.  69,    Section  of  LoAbat's  nil, 

Section  of  rail  and  sleeper.  3S  Ibe.  per  yard.    Scale,  ^. 

Scale,  ^. 

la  Seine.  This  was  the  first  horse-tramway  laid  in 
France.  It  was  laid  tu  a  gauge  of  1'54  metres,  or 
5  feet  \  inch.  The  rail  was  of  a  semi-hexa^nal  section 
at  the  lower  aide,  to  rest  upon  a  wood  sleeper,  which 
was  chamfered  to  receive  it,  and  upon  which  it  was 
spiked  diagonally  through  the  sides.     A  fish-plate  of 
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iron ,  6  inches  long  and  |  inch  thick,  was  laid  under  each 
joint.  The  rail  weighed  19  kilogrammes  per  metre,  or 
38  pounds  per  yard.  It  was  3  inches  wide  at  the  sur- 
face; the  groove  was  1^  inches  wide,  and  |  inch  deep; 
whilst  the  tread  was  only  1^  inches  wide.  The  longitu- 
dinal sleepers  were  4  inches  wide  by  6  inches  deep,  and 
were  laid  upon  transverse  sleepers,  6  inches  wide  and 
4  inches  deep,  placed  at  2  metres,  or  6  feet  7  inches 
apart,  between  centres.  The  transverse  sleepers  were 
notched  to  receive  the  longitudinals,  which  were  fixed 
into  them  by  wood  keys.  The  spikes  proved  to  be  in- 
sufficient as  fasteners,  for  they  were  either  broken  or 
pulled  out,  probably  for  want  of  a  good  bearing  on  the 
sleeper,  on  which,  it  is  manifest,  the  rail  must  have 
been  displaced  by  the  eccentric  pressure  of  the  load. 
This  rail  was  laid  by  the  Compagnie  Oenerale  des 
Omnihus^  on  the  lines  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  Sevres  and  to  Boulogne. 

The  next  section  employed,  fig.  70,  was  that  of 
the  tram-rails  laid  by  a  private  company  between 
Sevres  and  Versailles.  The  rail  weighed  16  kilo- 
grammes per  metre,  or 
32  pounds  per  yard  ;  it 
was  hollowed  at  the  lower 
surface,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  of  material. 

These  rails,  figs.  68, 
69,  and  70,  according  to 

Fig.  70.    Section  of  rail,  between     ^     anspKlpr  ^    lastpfl    1 0 
Sevres  and  Versailles,   32  lbs.     ^'    ^OSCUier,      lasieo    lU 

per  yard.    Scale,  ^.  years.    At  the  end  of  this 

period  the  rolling  surface  had  worn  so  much,  that  the 

'  <  Les  Ohemins  de  Fers  N^cessaires/  in  the  Contes  Jtendtu  de  la 
SociSti  de*  Inghiieurs  Civih,  1873. 
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flanges  of  the  car-wheela  lodged  on  the  bottoms  of 
the  grooves.  A  rail,  fig.  71,  of  a  heavier  section, 
weighing  46  pounds  per  yard,  calcnlated  to  last 


20  jears,  was  employed  to  replace  the  lighter  rails. 
A  sitnilar  rail,  fig.  72,  has  been  laid  by  the  Omnibus 
Company  on  the  route  between  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile 
and  the  Trone,  on  the  Tramways  Nord.   It  is  4  inches 


wide,  and  2'16  inches  deep,  and  has  a  groove 
1^  inches  wide.  It  \b  fixed  on  a  longitudinal  wood 
sleeper,  like  its  predecessor,  by  verticnl  bolts,  through 
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the  bottom  of  the  groove,  with  countersunk  heads 
and  nuts.  The  rails  were  rolled  in  lengths  of 
6  metres,  or  nearly  20  feet,  and  thej  were  fished  at 
the  joints  with  iron  plates  formed  to  the  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  rails. 

It  was  early  assumed  that  transverse  sleepers 
were  not  necessary,  and  they  were  dispensed  with 
as  the  lines  came  under  repair.  Cross  tie-bars  of 
wrought  iron  were  employed  instead  of  the  sleepers, 
but  even  those  were,  after  a  time,  abandoned.  When 
the  lines  were  laid  in  macadam,  without  any  paving, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  was  very  great,  due  to  the 
practice  of  the  running  of  ordinary  vehicles  on  the 
track  of  the  tramway.  A  continual  supply  of  new 
macadam  was  required  for  a  width  of  10  inches  on 
each  side  of  the  rails ;  and,  of  course,  the  perpetual 
renewal  of  loose  stone  led  to  a  greatly  increased 
resistance  on,  and  wear  of,  the  tramway,  occasioned 
by  the  detritus  of  the  covering  at  the  sides.  To 
avoid  such  serious  objections,  the  Omnibus  Company 
replaced  the  macadam  by  paved  margins  next  the 
rails  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  system,  and  by  a 
general  paving  on  the  lines  within  the  city. 

Though  it  appears  that  the  first  line  of  tramway 
laid — that  of  M.  Loubat — was  laid  to  a  gauge  of  1*54 
metres  or  5  feet  \  inch,  the  tramways  subsequently 
constructed  were  laid  to  the  railway  gauge,  1*44 
metres,  or  4  feet  8^  inches;  or  to  1*43  metres,  or 
4  feet  8^  inches.  Uniformity  of  gauge  was  adopted, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  communications  be- 
tween the  railway  goods-stations.  The  expectation 
was  futile. 

The  schedule  of  prices  adopted  in  1867,  for  laying 
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tlie  tramways  in  macadam  roads,  according  to  M. 
Goschler,  was  as  follows  : — 

Tbajcwats  in  Paris. — Schedttlb  of  Pbigbs,  1867. 


Rails,  drilled  with  10  counter- 
sunk holes,  per  100  kilo- 
grammes   .... 

Bolts,  or  fishes,  per  100  pieces 

Oak  sleepers,  longitudinal,  6 
inches  by  8  inches,  per  st^re 

Broken  millstone  (macadam) 
per  cubic  metre  . 

Sand,  per  cubic  metre     . 

Labour,  per  hour    . 

One-horse  cart,  per  hour 


Francs. 


£     «.     d. 


26 
22 

10  8 
0  17 

0  per  ton. 
6 

34 

0    3 

0  per  cu.  ft. 

12 
3 

0-36 
1 

0  7 
0    1 

0    0 

3  per  cu.  yd. 
10        „ 
3-32  per  hr. 

On  the  basis  of  these  prices,  the  cost  per  yard  of 
the  construction  of  a  single  line  of  tramway  with  the 
4C-pound  rails,  fig.  72,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Cost  per  yard,  Single  Lute  ;  Rails  46  lbs. 


Hails 

Longitudinal  sleepers 

Shaping  the  sleepers 

Bolts 

Fishes 

Washers  . 

Excavation 

Fitting  together 

Laying  and  packing 

Sand 

Broken  stone     . 

Watering  and  rolling 

Watching  and  general  expenses 

Total  . 
Or  £1,437.  6».  8<i.  per  mile. 


PER  YARD. 

s. 

d. 

8 

8 

2 

10-8 

0 

S'7 

0 

7-7 

0 

6-1 

0 

0-7 

0 

6-6 

0 

1-7 

0 

6-2 

0 

1-7 

0 

8-7 

0 

2-2 

0 

8-3 

16    4 
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la  Qncds  Armie.    Scale.  \. 


The  rail  a4opted  for  tlie  TVumways  ISori,  in  the 
Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arm^,  is  sbown  in  fig.  73. 

The  section  of  rail  which  was  next  laid  by  the 
TrwmwayjB  Nord,  in  1^73,  on  the  macadam  road  be- 
tween the  Porte  Maillot  and  the  Pont  de  Nenillv, 


Fio.  73,    Section  of : 


is  shown  in  fig.  74 ;  adopted  from  English  practice. 
The  weight  of  the  rail  is  60  pounds  per  ja,Td ;  it  is 
bolted  down  through  the  groove  to  longitudinal 
sleepers  of  oak,  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep,  laid 
on  transverse  sleepers,  6  inches  wide  and  3^  inches 

M 

Fio.  74.  Section  of  rail.  Avenue  da  Nenilly,  60  Iba,  pre  yard.  Scale,  J. 
deep,  placed  at  distances  of   5   feet  apart   between 


The  cost  of  this  way  per  mile  of  single 
line  is  estimated  at  £1,418,  including  the  cost  of 
rails,  cast-iron  joint-chairs,  aod  brackets ;  bolts, 
sleepers,  laying  the  way,  watching,  and  sundry  ex- 
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penses.  Though  the  section  of  rail  was  copied  from 
English  practice,  it  appears  that  the  valuable  function 
of  the  flanges,  in  superseding  with  side-fastenings 
the  vertical  holding-bolts,  was  not  apprehended. 

The  whole  cost  of  construction  of  the  Tramways 
Nord  of  Paris  is  given  in  an  Agenda-Dunod,  1877, 
from  which  the  following  summary  is  deduced : — 

Tramways  Nord.— Cost  per  lineal  yard  of  Double  Way 

on  a  payed  road. 

£      s.     d. 

Lifting  payement  and  excavation    .         .022 

Paving 17     7 

Way 1  16    7 

Total        .        .        .        .364 
Or  £6,760  per  mile. 

Prom  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Company,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  capital  expenditure  on  these 
tramways  amounts  to  £31,900  per  mile. 

M.  Oppermann  gives  an  analysis  of  the  cost  for 
working  the  line  between  Saint-Grermain-des-Prfes 
and  Montrouge,  a  part  of  the  Tramways  8udy  in 
Paris.  The  line  is  3*12  miles  in  length.  One  car 
makes  20  trips  in  16  hours  per  day,  and  runs  (3*12  x 
20=)  62*40  miles  per  day.  Each  car  contains  16  pas- 
sengers inside,  18  on  the  roof,  and  10  on  the  plat- 
forms ;  in  all,  44.  Each  car  is  drawn  by  two  horses, 
relieved  four  times,  making  10  horses  to  each  car. 

FranoB 

One  horse  costs  per  day  for  fodder        .        .      4*60 
Shoeing;  stabling,  attendance,  renewal,  &c.  .      1*00 


Total  for  one  horse  .        .      6*60 

Horse  labour  per  car  per  day  (6*60  x  10  -  )  .    66*00 
Do.        do.     per  mile  run,  *88  franc  or  8*37  pence. 
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The  syatem  of  tramway  adopted  and  put  in  exe- 
cution bj  M.  Francq,  for  the  VersailleB  Tramways,  in 


1875,  is  illustrated  by  figs.  75,  76,  and  77,  with  rails 
on  a  timber  substructure  of  longitudinal  sleepers  laid 


Fir.  76.  Vei-sailles  TramTsya  :— Bail,  &c.,  by  M.  Francq.  Scale,  \. 
upon  transverse  sleepers.  The  rail  weighs  30^  pounds 
per  yard  ;  it  is  of  a  section  comparatively  shallow, 


Fio.  77.     Section  of  Tersaillea  nil,  30)  lbs.  per  yard,    Sc&Ie,  ^. 
1  %  inches  deep,  and  about  3  inches  wide  at  the  sur- 
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face.  It  is  rolled  with  two  fillets,  one  on  each  side, 
projecting  \  inch,  and  making  a  total  width  of 
3^  inches.  The  rolling  surface  is  1^  inches  wide,  and 
the  groove  is  1^  inches  wide.  The  lower  surface, 
under  the  tread,  is  hollowed,  and  receives  in  the 
hollow  a  corresponding  section  of  the  longitudinal 
sleeper,  which  is  rebated  to  fit  the  rail.  The  longi- 
tudinal sleepers  are  of  fir,  creosoted;  they  are 
3  inches  wide  and  7  inches  deep,  under  the  soles  of 
the  rails.  They  are  slightly  inclined  inwards,  at  an 
angle  of  1  in  20,  and  laid  upon  transverse  sleepers 
of  oak,  6  inches  wide  and  3^  inches  deep,  placed  at 
distances  of  5  feet  apart  between  centres. 

The  fastenings  are  peculiar.  The  lateral  fillets 
of  the  rails  are  notched  at  intervals  of  one  metre, 
or  40  inches  between  centres,  to  receive  the  two  ends 
of  an  iron  strap,  which  is  doubled  under  the  sleeper, 
the  ends  being  correspondingly  notched  to  enter  the 
notches  in  the  fillets,  and  take  a  bearing  upon  the 
fillets.  The  ends  of  the  strap  are  fixed  in  posi- 
tion by  a  bolt  and  nut  through  the  sleeper ;  and  the 
strap  is  tightened  by  a  hardwood  wedge,  driven  in 
under  the  sleeper. 

The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  secured  to  the  trans- 
verse sleepers  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  plate, 
bolted  to  one  side  of  each  cross  sleeper,  and  cut  out 
and  flanged  to  receive  the  longitudinal  sleeper,  which 
is  spiked  to  it. 

The  objections  to  this — the  system  most  recently 
brought  out  in  France — are,  that  the  fastening  of  the 
longitudinal  to  the  transverse  sleeper  is  in  sheer,  and 
is  not  durable ;  that  the  rail  is  too  shallow,  and  is 
weak ;  that  the  means  of  lateral  resistance  of  the 

N 
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rail  to  displacement  upon  the  aleeper  are  insnfficient ; 
that  the  lateral  filleto  represent  a  waste  of  metal, 
and  prevent  the  close-fitting  of  the  pavement  to  the 
rail ;  that  there  are  other  projections  which  are  in- 
convenient in  the  same  way ;  and  that  the  situation 
of  the  wedge  for  tightening  the  fastening  of  the  rail- 
below  the  sleeper — is  inconvenient  for  purposes  of 
inspection  and  repair.  This  system,  like  many 
others  which  have  failed  in  practice,  would  answer 
perfectly  well,  if  it  were  a  mere  fixture ;  but  not  for 
resisting  the  stress  of  the  rolling  movement  of  beary 
bodies. 


The  tramways  of  Lille  are  constracted  like  level 
crossings    for    railways,    with   two    rails    and   two 


Fro.  78.  Lille  TrannrayB  :—Sflctioii        Fro.   79.    IJUe   Tramways  :— 

of  r^U  and  chaii.  for  paiBenger  Section  Bhowing  airaogemeDt 

traffic.    Sail,  28-T  lbs,  per  f  ud.  of  rails  for  Tailwa;  vaggtma. 

Scale,  ).  Scale,  \. 

counter-rails,  enclosing  at  each  rail  a   clear  space 

sufficient  for  the  clearance  of  the  wheel-fianges  (see 
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fig.  78).  The  rail  and  the  counter-rail  are  bolted 
to  a  cast-iron  chair.  The  chairs  are  bedded  on  and 
screwed  down  to  cross  sleepers,  at  5  feet  intervals, 
without  any  intermediary  longitudinal  sleepers.  The 
interspace  is  1*20  inches  wide  for  the  tram-car,  as  in 
fig.  78 ;  but,  by  fixing  the  counter-rail,  so  that  its 
flat  side  is  presented  to  the  rail,  as  in  fig.  79,  the 
interspace  is  increased  to  1*80  inches  in  width,  for  the 
traffic  of  railway  waggons. 

Ibe.  per  yard 

Weight  of  the  rail,  3*60  inches  deep     .        .      28*7 
Do.  countei^rail,  do 22*6 

Total  weight,  per  yard,  for  each  rail    61 '2 

The  same  system — of  rail  and  counter-rail — has 
recently  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
Geneva  Tramways. 


BELGIUM. 

In  Brussels,  the  tramways  are  worked  by  four 
distinct  companies,  each  company  having  adopted 
special  forms  of  rail.  The  oldest  line  is  that  between 
Schaerbeek  and  the  Bois  de  la  Cambre,  4f  miles  in 
length,  which  was  completed  and  opened  in  1869. 
All  the  other  lines  have  been  constructed  since  1871. 
In  the  end  of  1874,  the  lengths  of  lines  of  tramway 
open  in  Brussels  were  as  follows : — 

Miles 

Belgian  Street  Railway 8^ 

Compagnie  Br^silienne 6} 

Oompagnie  dee  Voies  Ferris  Beiges  (Bois  de 

la  Cambre)  ......  4} 

Oompagnie  Becquet 3  j 

Open  in  Brussels        .        .        .    23^ 
Ghioge  of  ways,  4  feet  8^  inches. 

N  2 
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In  other  towns  in  Belgium,  there  were  open  as 
follows : — 

HUH  FwCInobea 

Anvets    ....      6*16      gauge      4    6} 
Li^       ....      4-78  „  4    8i 

GaQd       ....      4-60  „         4    61 

making  a  total  length  of  about  38^  milea  of  tramway 
open  in  Belgium  in  1874. 

The  way  was  made  in  double  line  in  the  first 
three  tramways  of  Brussels;  the  fourth  waa  made 
with  a  single  way.  The  tramwaya  in  the  other  three 
towns  were  also  single  line,  except  for  a  small  section 
of  the  tramways  in  Oaod. 

A     "^ 

Fio  80  Bflg  an '-treet  Rail  Fiq.  81.  Belgian  !5treft  Rail- 
way.—SecUon  of  mil  laid  in  way  :— Section  of  rail  laid  in 
suburbs  of  Krutsels,  23  lbs.  BruBsele,  24^  ibs.  per  yard. 
per  yard.    Scale.  |.  .Scale,  \.                               ■ 

The  sections  of  rails  employed  in  the  tramways 
of  Belgium  are  shown  in  figs.  80  to  90. 

The  interspace  between  two  lines  of  way  is,  in 
Brussels,  1  metre,  or  40  inches ;  except  in  narrow 
streets,  where  it  is  only  0'8  metre,  or  32  inches.  At 
Anvers  it  is  1  metre;  and  at  Gaud,  1*05  metre,  or 
42  inches.  At  Li^ge  it  is  from  1^  to  If  metres,  or 
from  5  feet  to  5  feet  9  inches,  in  view  of  the  clearance 
required  for  the  passage  of  railway  waggons. 

The  minimum  radius  of  curvature  permitted  in  any 
tramway  is  44  metres,  or  144  feet.    At  Brussels,  the 
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radius  is  usually  from  100  to  130  feet;  occaaionally, 
for  want  of  space,  it  is  as  low  as  65  feet,  and  bat 

fl  mi 


Fio  82  \oes  Ferries  Bel^ 
Sect  on  of  ra  1  &c  62  11 
yard.     &cal%  ^. 


Fio  88  VoiesFewAeBBelgoBi— 
Section  of  rail  for  itraight 
lines.  62  ibs.per yard.  3cale,{. 


rarely  as  low  as  46  feet.    At  Anvers,  the  minimam  ra- 
dius is  25  metres, or 82 feet;  and, at Gand,  ISmetres, 


P[a.  84.     Voiea  Ferries  Beiges  : —        Fm.  BS,  Voiea  FerrisB  Belgea : — 
SectioD  of  inDerrail  for  curres,  Section  of  outer  rail  for  cutrea. 

3$^  lbs.  per  jard.  Scale,  |.  31  Ibs.perTaid.  3cale,|. 


or  50  feet.    At  Li^ge,  the  lower  limit  is  £ 

82  feet,  except  for  the  routes  trarersed  by  railway 


Fio    87      An' 

of  ml,  30  Itn  par  ysTd 
Scale  i 
stock,  where  the  radius  is  not  less  than  75  metres  o\ 

246  feet. 


Fio.  86.  Comptigaie  Briailienne:— 

SectioQ  of  rail,  34  lbs.  per  yard. 
Scale.  J. 
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The  way  oonBists  generallj  of  grooved  iron  rails 
laid  on  a  timber  substructure  of  longitudinal  sleepers 
upon  tranBrerse  sleepers.  The  only  exceptions  to  the 
grooved  rail   are  the  rails  used  in  the  saburbs  of 

Fig  88   TramwajBd  Izelles  Etterbecq  Fia  SB   Li^TramirBjs  — 

Brussela    (Compagnie    Beoquet)    —  Section  of  rail  and  tyre  of 

Sect  on   of   rail    37  lbs    per  jaid  railira;  waggon     56  lbs 

&cale  I  per  yard     %jAe    \ 

Brussels  and  m  Gand,  which  are  formed  on  the  pnn- 
ciple  of  the  '  crescent  rail,'  fig  17,  page  1^,  for  which 
the  groove  is  made  by  a  gap  between  the  rail  and 
the  pavement  Sections  of  the  rails  are  shown  in 
figs  80  to  90,  in  which  it  la  seen  that,  for  the  most 


2+  Ibi  per  yard 


part,  the  rails  are  fastened  to  the  longitudinal 
sleepers  by  vertical  screws  through  the  grooves. 
The  only  exception  is  the  side-fastening,  by  staples, 
employed  on  the  '  Voies  FeiTees  Beiges,'  fig.  82.     At 
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Li^ge,  the  rail  is  formed  with  a  groove  2  inches  in 
width.  The  weights  of  the  rails  illustrated  above 
are  as  follows : — 

BxLeiTJiL — Weight  of  Rails  fsb  tasd. 
BriMsels : —  lbs. 

Belgian  Street,  suburbe         ....      23 

Do.,  in  town 24^ 

Voiee  Ferr^  Belgee    .        .  .        .      52 

Br^silienne 34 

Compagnie  Becquet       .        .         .     ,  .        .37 

Anvers 30 

Li^ge 56 

Gand 24 

According  to  a  recent  publication,*  the  length  of 
tramway  in  Brussels,  open  in  the  end  of  1876, 
amounted  to  45,312  metres,  or  28  miles.  The 
number  of  cars  in  service  on  all  the  lines  was  84, 
and  of  horses  750.  The  working  expenditure  may 
be  calculated  approximately  on  the  following  basis  : — 

Total  ooet  per  day  Miles  trayelled 

t.    d.  M,     d.  per  day 

1  horse    .        .        .      3    7  to    4    0        12  to  19 

Icar  ,        .16    0to200        60to80 

These  costs  include  the  whole  of  the  working  expenses. 
The  first  cost  of   Brussels  tramways  has  been 
approximately  as  follows: — 

Cost  of  Tbamways  in  Brussels. 

Way,  single  line  .        .        .     £1,270  to  £1,600  per  mile. 

Horses,     including    harness 

and  accessories  .        .  £48  per  horse. 

Cars    in    service,    including 

accessories         .        .        .  £360  per  car. 

Stables,  sheds,  offices,  work- 
shops, &c.,  per  horse, 
effective,  or  on  duty  .        .  £80  to  £100  per  horse. 

'  Revue  UnwerseUej  September  13, 1876,  page  375. 
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001T8TAHTIK0PI.E. 


Tlie  tramways  of  Conatantinople,  of  which   M. 
Lebont  was    the    engineer,  were  conatxucted  with 


JJJJtJIJIt-Ll-L^ 


the  pattern  of  grooved  rail,  weighing  46  pounda  per 
yard,  employed  in  the  Paris  tramways,  fastened  as 
in  fig.  91,     The  raila  were  bolted  to  longitudinal 
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sleepers,  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand  8  inches  deep,  spread 
on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  The  longitudinal 
sleepers  were  connected  by  round  iron  tie-rods, 
which  were  passed  through  them,  and  were  screwed 
up  by  nuts  at  both  sides  of  the  sleepers,  as  shown 
in  the  section  of  the  way,  fig.  92.  Streets  of  from 
18  feet  to  23  feet  wide  were  paved  all  the  way  across, 
as  shown  in  fig.  93. 

The  rails  and  their  accessories  were,  according  to 
M.  Croschler,  before  quoted,  supplied  from  the  Terre- 
noire  Works,  France,  delivered  at  Constantinople,  at 
the  following  prices  : — 
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Rails  and  fishes, .        .  £10. 1«.  Qd.  and 

Bolts 

Washers 

Tie-rods,  2  metres  or  13*12  feet  apart  . 


Per  ton 
£      s.      d. 

10  17      6 

23  16  6 
31  16  6 
33    9    0 


The  weight  of  material  per  yard  of  single  way 
was  as  follows : — 

Per  lineal  yard 

of  way 

Ibe. 

92 
1-6 
1-38 
1-84 
3 

100  lbs. 


Rails,  per  yard,  46  lbs. 

Fishes  for  rails,  5  lbs.  each. 

Do.,     for  longitudinal  sleepers,  1^  lb 

Bolts,  ^  lb.  each 

Tie-rods,  13^  lbs.  each 


Total  per  yard  of  single  way 
Total,  if  tie-rods  are  2  metres, 

or  6-66  feet  apart       .        .     103  lbs. 

Cost  of  laying  way,  including  carriage,      '•    * 

and  maintenance  for  one  year  .        .26  per  yard. 
Oost  of  laying  pavement      .        .        •      ^    ^i       i^ 

M.  Goschler  gives  an  analysis  of  the  accounts  of 
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the  Constantinople  Tramwaya  for  1872,  whicli  con- 
taina  many  instructive  details.' 


The  first  section  of  the  tramways  of  Moscow  was 
opened  in  August  1874  ;  and  in  1875,  a  total  length 
of  60  miles  of  tramway  was  opened  for  traffic.     The 


Fio.  94.     Moscow  Tramwftys: — Section  of  line.    Scale,  ^. 

way  was  designed  by  the  engineer  of  the  tramways. 

Colonel  Sytenko,  who  commenced  by  rejecting  the 

grooved  rail,  and  adopted  the  Vignoles  type  of  rail, 

laid  on  transverse  sleepers,  shown  in  figs.  94,  95.   The 

^^^  rails  are  of  steel,  from  the  works 

^^H  at  Creusot,  weighing  36  pounds 

■■■  per  yard;    they  are   made  to  a 

^Ml^,—        height  of  5  inches,  to  admit  of 

^^^^^^      the  j  uxtaposition  of  paving-stones 

^^^^A^      of    sufficient    depth    above    the 

■  ■I  sleepers.   The  paving-stones  next 

^JK^^^         ^^  raib  at  the  inner  sides  are 

„     „.   „         ^  cut  to   form   a   groove    for    the 

Iia.  96.  MoBCOTT  Tram-  ,       .  „                     n 

ways:— Section  of  rait  wheel-flanges.      Couuter-ralls,  it 

ana  arti-joint,  36  ii».  appears,  have  only  been    found 

per  yHrd.    Scale.  \.  '^^  .   .,  ■    .  , 

necessary  at  the  points  and  cross- 
ings.    The  rails  are  laid  to  a  gauge  of  5  feet,  upon 

'  '  Les  ObemittB  de  Fer  N*»eawres,'  Cmte  Rmiliia  de  la  SociiU 
da  InghUeun  dmlt,  1873,  pafW  366. 
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sleepers  placed  at  intervals  of  4  feet  3  inches.  It  is 
believed — and  it  is  likely — that,  on  this  system  of 
vray,  the  tractive  force  required  is  a  half  less  than 
that  required  for  the  ordinary  grooved  rail. 


LEIPZIG   TRAMWAYS. 

The  first  section  of  the  Leipzig  Tramways,  con- 
sisting of  the  Promenade  Line  round  Leipzig,  and 
branches  to  Rendwitz  and  Connewitz,  together  about 
six  English  miles  in  length,  were  opened  on  May  18, 
1872.  The  line  to  Lindenau  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  making  in  all  8§  English 


Fio.  96.  Leipzig  Tramways : —  Fio.  97.  Leipzig  Tramways : — Sec- 

Section  of  rail,  &c.  Scale,  ^.  tion  of   rail,  30  lbs.  per  yard. 

Scale,  \. 

miles  of  way  open  for  traflBc  in  1872.  There  are  now, 
altogether,  five  lines  open,  of  an  aggregate  length  of 
11-30  miles. 

The  rails  are  laid  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches, 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Vienna  system,  which  is,  in 
fact,  similar  to  LoubaVs  way,  already  described,  page 
169.  The  rails  are  of  iron,  and  they  weigh  30  pounds 
per  yard.  They  are  3  inches  wide,  and  are  formed 
with  obliquely-faced  flanges,  as  shown  in  figs.  96,  97 . 
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They  are  laid  on  longitudiaal  timber  sleepers,  which 
are  rema.rka.ble  for  their  deep  and  narrow  scaJitlings, 
beiDg  8  inches  deep,  and  2J  inches  wide.  They  are 
chamfered  to  receive  the  rails,  which  are  fastened  to 
them  bj  4^-inch  spikes,  passed  through  holes  punched 
in  the  flanges.  The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  laid  on 
and  notched  into  transverse  sleepers, -7  inches  wide, 
5  inches  deep,  and  6^  feet  in  length,  placed  at  inter- 
vals of  6  feet  between  centres,  and  laid  in  ballast. 
The  longitudinal  sleepers  are  secured  to  the  cross 
sleepers  by  oak  wedges.  When  the  line  passed 
through  streets  already  paved,  the  pavement  was 
renewed  for  the  whole  width.  On  macadamised 
roads,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  paving  was  laid  ob 
each  side  of  the  rail. 


0AS8EL   TBAUWAT. 


The   Cassel   tramway   was   opened    on    July   9, 
1877,  to  be  worked  by  steam  locomotiTes,  supplied 

in. 

FiQ.  98.    Casael  Tiamway : — Section  of  tsA  and  irheeI-t;Fe.     Scale,  }. 

by  Messrs.  Merry  weather  &  Sons.  The  section  of  the 
rail  is  shown  in  fig.  98,  with  the  section  of  the  wheel- 
tjres  of  the  locomotives. 
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LISBON. 

A  concession  was  secured,  in  1873,  by  Messrs. 
Edwin  Clark,  Punchard,  &  Co.,  for  the  construction 
and  working  of  a  system  of  tramways  in  Portugal, 
51  miles  in  length — from  Lisbon  to  Cintra,  for  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  from  Lisbon  to  Torres  Vedras,  for 
goods  and  wine  traffic  chiefly.  The  tramways  were 
made  a  single  line,  laid  on  the  common  roads ;  they 
were  to  be  worked  by  tank-locomotives,  with  trains 
of  passenger  cars,  and  of  goods  cars,  at  a  speed  of 
15  miles  per  hour.  The  ruling  gradient  was  1  in  20, 
and  the  quickest  curves  were  of  a  radius  of  25  feet. 

The  way  consists  of  three  parallel  rails,  laid  on 
transverse  sleepers.  The  central  rail  is  an  iron  flat- 
footed  rail,  weighing  36  pounds  per  yard,  spiked  to 
the  sleepers.  The  outer  rails  are  wooden  trams  of 
oak,  8  or  9  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep,  laid  to  a 
gauge  of  4  feet  2  inches  between  centres.  The  cross 
sleepers  were  alternately  long  enough  to  take  all  the 
rails,  and  short  enough  to  take  only  the  middle  rail. 
The  engine  and  the  train  were  guided  by  the  central 
rail;  the  weight  of  the  train  rested  on  the  central  rail, 
whilst  the  greater  portion  of  that  of  the  engine  rested 
on  the  wooden  trams,  through  the  driving-wheels. 

The  engines  had  two  steam-cylinders,  11  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  18  inches ;  the  driving- 
wheels  were  3  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  by  14  inches 
wide  at  the  tyres.  The  pressure  in  the  boiler  was 
140  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  engine  was  carried  by 
two  bogies,  one  before  and  one  behind,  arranged  as 
bicycles,  running  on  the  central  rail.  The  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  bogies  was  13  feet.  The 
weight  of  the  engine,  empty,  was  11  tons  1^  cwt. ; 
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and,  in  working  order,  13^  tons,  of  which  8^  tons 
was  available  as  driving  weight.  According  to  Mr. 
Carry,'  these  enginee  were  capable  of  taking  a  train  of 
six  passenger  carriages,  with  132  passengers,  weigh- 
ing altogether  22^  tons,  np  an  incline  of  1  in  20. 
The  heaviest  goods  train  taken  up  the  same  incline 
consisted  of  six  waggons,  weighing,  with  goods, 
28^  tons. 

It  appears  that  these  tramways  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

THE    WELLINGTON    OITT    TOAUWAYS,    NEW    ZEALAND. 

In  the  design  of  these  tramways,  fig.  99,  in 
course  of  construction,  to  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches, 

it  seems  that  the  best  results 

of  experience  in  Enrope  and 
America  have  been  ignored. 
The  rail  is  a  flat  bar  3^  inches 
wide,  lJinchesthick,gT0OTed 
to  a  depth  of  \  inch,  and 
leaving  only  \  inch  thickness 
of  metal  under  the  groove. 

F>..  09.  W.Ui^gton  Citj  ^*^«  '■'^^  ^«  «P^1^«^  t\yro^%h. 
TtamwftjB ;— Section  of  the  groove  to  a  longitodinal 
rail,&c.    Scale,  i.  sleeper  4  inches    wide    and 

6  inches  deep.  The  longitudinal  sleepers  rest  on 
transverse  sleepers,  6  inches  wide,  by  4  inches  deep, 
and  5  feet  long,  placed  at  distances  of  3  feet  5  inches 
apart  between  centres.  The  cross  sleepers  are  fas- 
tened to  the  longitudinal  sleepers  with  a  small  knee 
at  each  side,  and  one  spike  each  way. 

'  '  The  Lisbon  Steam  TromwEiy/  a  paper  read  March  6, 1874, 
at  the  Institutioti  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  Ur.  Matthew  Onnj, 
jun.,  Stud.  Inst.  O.E. 


CHAPTEE    XI. 

GENEEAL    C0N0LIT8I0NS     ON     THE     DESIGN     AND 
C0N8TEU0TI0N   OF   TBAMWAY8. 

In  summarising  and  contrasting  the  advantages  and 
the  deficiencies  of  the  systems  of  tramway  which 
are  now  in  practice,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  possible  and  probable  that  different  systems  may 
be  equally  good:  that  they  may  be  mechanical eqaiva- 
lents  of  each  other.  There  are  the  broad  distinctions 
between  substructures  of  wood  and  those  of  iron,  be- 
tween foundations  of  wood  and  concrete  and  those  of 
concrete  alone,  between  continuous  bearings  and  in- 
termittent bearings  for  the  rails.  Then  there  are  the 
comparative  costs  of  different  systems — first  cost, 
and  subsequently  the  cost  of  maintenance  ;  and  this 
leads  to  the  question  of  fundamental  importance — 
the  comparative  excellence  and  permanency  of  the 
rolling  surface,  and  the  comparative  facility  for  trac- 
tion. The  motive  of  tramways,  as  substitutes  for 
the  ordinary  surface  of  streets  and  roads,  is  centred 
in  this  one  point — the  reduction  of  tractive  resistance 
to  a  minimum.  There  have  been  tramways — there 
may  be  such  now — on  which  the  resistance  has  been 
practically  as  great  as  on  well-maintained  streets; 
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these,  of  course,  have  been  mistakes  in  engineering 
and  in  management,  and  it  might  have  been  better 
if  they  had  not  been  constructed  at  all,  but  for  the 
residuary  consolation  that  failures  are  instructive, 
and  that  by  a  process  of  elimination  they  may  lead 
up  to  success. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  a  first-rate  rolling  sur- 
face is  of  the  essence  of  a  tramway — a  street-railway ; 
— and  it  is  not  well  to  study  too  closely  the  mere 
element  of  first  cost,  in  the  amount  of  which,  for  effi- 
cient systems  of  tramway,  the  variation  is  not  of  very 
considerable  importance.  For,  as  Mr.  Bobinson  Souttar 
neatly  puts  it,  *  in  every  well-constructed  tramway, 
there  are  three  constant  quantities — the  concrete, 
the  paving,  and  the  rails— making  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  expenditure;  the  remaining 
fourth  being  represented  by  the  longitudinal  bear- 
ing.' Nor  is  there  much  difference  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  which,  besides,  amounts  to  but  an 
inconsiderable  item — from  3  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 
— of  the  total  working  expenses  of  a  tramway.  The 
practical  value  of  a  good  rolling-surface,  on  the 
contrary,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated;  for  the 
running  and  car  expenses  are  infiuenced  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  condition  of  the  surface,  and 
they  constitute  noarly  two-thirds  of  the  total  working 
expenses. 

With  a  perfect  rolling  surface,  an  even  and  dur- 
able pavement  must  be  associated,  in  order  that 
uniform  levels  may  be  preserved,  not  necessarily  for 
the  special  business  of  the  tramway,  but  for  the  other 
business  of  the  street.  A  completely  constructed 
tramway  must,  therefore,  combine  a  perfect  unyield- 
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ing  rolling-surface  with  a  firm  and  durable  pavement. 
The  first  condition — a  perfect  rolling-surface — it  was 
impossible  to  fulfil  so  long  a«  the  rails  were  fastened 
by  vertical  spikes  or  bolts  passed  through  the  groove 
in  the  rail.  But  when  the  side-fastenings  of  Mr. 
Larsen,  improved  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  were  introduced, 
by  which  the  rail  was  lapped  upon  the  longitudinal 
sleeper,  and  was  tied  down  by  lateral  staples  at  each 
side,  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  derangement  by 
the  strokes  of  the  traffic,  the  problem  was  greatly 
simplified.  The  stiffness  of  the  rail,  vertically  as  well 
as  laterally,  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  adoption  of 
the  side-fastenings.  These,  whilst  they  are  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  blows  at  the  surface,  are  enabled,  in 
virtue  of  their  lateral  disposition,  to  resist  with  power- 
ful leverage  the  force  of  oblique  lateral  strokes : — 
a  function  in  respect  of  which  a  central  spike  or  bolt 
is  clearly  inferior  to  the  side-staple.  Vertical  move- 
ment under  the  traffic  is  prevented,  and  the  de- 
structive action  of  blows  from  the  surface  is  checked 
in  the  initiatory  stage.  The  staple-fastening  was  so 
simple,  and,  after  its  introduction,  so  obvious,  that 
one  may  wonder  at  the  primitive  combination  of  a 
flat-grooved  bar,  of  minimum  strength,  with  a  ver- 
tical spike,  which  has  lasted  even  till  to-day.  Let  us 
wonder,  and  pass  on.  But  before  passing  on,  let  us 
note  that  Mr.  Livesey  and  Mr.  Cockburn-Muir  had 
from  an  early  period  perfectly  well  appreciated  the 
mechanical  necessity  for  applying  the  fastenings  of 
the  rail  apart  from  the  rolling  surface,  and  had 
accordingly  applied  wedge-fastenings  at  the  side  of 
the  rail.  Their  systems,  as  systems  of  iron  way, 
have  long  been  in  advance  of  their  time  in  the  home 
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countries ;  and  though  these  systems  have  not  yet 
entered  into  the  domain  of  English  practice,  they  have 
long  since  been  established  in  general  practice  abroad. 

Given,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the  lapped-rail, 
flange-rail,  or  box-rail,  and  the  lateral  fastening';  the 
hard  scheming  is  done,  for  the  principle  of  the  subja- 
cent fastening  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of  rail. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  substructure 
and  the  foundation.  The  function  of  the  substructure 
is  to  support  the  rails,  and  also  to  keep  them  in 
gauge,  whilst  the  foundation  is  laid  to  provide  a 
firm  and  uniform  base  for  the  rails  and  the  paving 
conjointly,  maintaining  both  of  them  to  one  level. 
In  some  systems  of  tramway,  the  substructure  is  to 
some  extent  identified  with,  and  forms  part  of,  the 
foundation.  The  foundation,  in  nearly  all  systems, 
consists  wholly  or  mainly  of  concrete — an  artificial 
stone  or  compound,  of  considerable  cohesive  force, 
admirably  adapted,  when  properly  made,  for  sup- 
porting dead  weights  on  the  ground,  and  distri- 
buting superincumbent  pressure.  With  a  broad 
base  of  concrete,  the  maintenance  of  the  rails  and 
the  pavement  at  a  uniform  level  may  be  eflectually 
performed.  A  wide  solid  base  is  indispensable  for 
the  purpose,  and  if  not  already  provided  by  nature 
or  by  previous  use,  it  must  be  supplied  by  art. 

The  substructure  should  afford  a  continuous  sup- 
port to  the  rail,  for  the  construction  of  a  continuous 
bearing  is  simpler  and  better  than  the  construction 
required  for  intermittent  bearings;  and,  before  all, 
the  continuity  of  support  contributes  to  the  perfection 
and  permanence  of  the  rolling  surface,  not  alone  by 
insuring  longitudinal  and  lateral  stiffness ;  but  also 
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by  preventing  the  twisting  or  torsion  of  the  rail 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  eccentric  pressure 
of  the  wheel  on  a  suspended  rail.  Take  the 
centre-line  of  the  2-inch  rolling-surface  of  a  rail 
4  inches  wide,  as  the  line  of  insistent  vertical  pres- 
sure ;  it  lies  only  one  inch  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rail,  and  it  is  one  inch  ofiF  the  central  line  of  support. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  rail  which  is  supported  by 
intermittent  bearings,  is  exposed  to  twisting  stress 
between  the  bearings,  tending  to  cant  it  sidewise ; 
and  it  is  required  to  be  stiffened  enough  to  resist 
such  torsional  stress.  Besides,  the  same  stress  ulti- 
mately reaches  and  strains  the  fastenings. 

An  extensive  area  of  bearing-surface  between 
the  rails,  the  substructure,  and  the  foundation  is 
not  indispensable.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experience  that  the  continuous  bearing  of  two  longi- 
tudinal sleepers,  4  inches  wide,  on  sound  concrete,  is 
sufficient  for  sustaining  the  heaviest  traffic  of  the 
streets,  and  maintaining  the  level  of  the  rails.  Two 
widths  of  4  inches  each,  or  8  inches  together,  provide 
two  square  feet  of  bearing  surface  per  lineal  yard  of 
way.  This  datum  has  been  arrived  at,  rather  than 
deduced,  from  practical  results,  simply  because  the 
first  English  rails  for  tramways  were  4  inches  in 
width,  and  the  longitudinal  sleeperg  upon  which 
they  were  placed  were  made  of  the  same  width, 
in  order  that  the  granite  pavement  might  be  set 
close  up  to  the  rail  at  both  sides.  Very  probably 
a  less  proportion  of  bearing  surface,  fairly  placed, 
would  suffice.  In  fact,  Mr.  Deacon's  rail  and  longi- 
tudinal sleeper  are  only  Z\  inches  in  width — a  width 
which  affords  an  area  of  bearing  surface  of  not  more 
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than  1|  sqaare  foot  per  lineal  yard  for  two  sleepers. 
Mr.  Kineaid's  intermittent  supports  on  concrete 
present  an  area  of  2J  square  feet  of  bearing  per 
lineal  yard.  It  might  be  diflBcult  to  prescribe  the 
safe  limit  of  area  of  bearing  on  concrete,  for  Port- 
land-cement concrete,  twelve  months  old,  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Grant  to  be  capable,  before  being 
crushed,  of  resisting  loads  of  from  91  tons  to 
170  tons  per  square  foot,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  composition. 

The  mere  extent  of  the  area  of  bearing-surface  on 
a  foundation  of  concrete,  therefore,  is  practically  of 
no  moment,  and  does  not  in  itself  affect,  one  way  or 
another,  the  character  of  the  way  for  durability  or 
efficiency: — supposing,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
concrete  is  faithfully  made  and  laid ;  and  no  other 
supposition,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience,  should 
ever  be  entertained. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  longitudinal 
sleepers  of  timber,  in  good  condition,  are  quite 
capable,  without  suffering  undue  compression,  of  per- 
manently supporting  rails  of  a  width  of  3  or  4  inches, 
having  a  continuous  bearing  on  the  sleepers. 

But  the  rails  must  also  be  maintained  strictly  to 
gauge  by  the  substructure.  In  other  words,  the  rails 
must  be  prevented  from  spreading  apart,  and  so  widen- 
ing the  gauge  or  distance  between  them.  The  main- 
tenance of  gauge  is  indispensable,  for,  if  the  gauge  be 
stretched,  the  flanges  of  car-wheels,  which  are  de- 
vised so  as  to  run  near  the  inner  sides  of  the  grooves, 
when  fairly  placed,  bind  against  the  bermes,  or 
ledges,  which  form  the  inner  slopes  of  the  grooves. 
The  effect  of  such  a  spreading  is  greatly  to  augment 
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the  f  rictional  resistance  of  the  cars,  and,  if  continued 
far  enough,  to  grind  away  the  flanges  and  reduce 
their  thickness,  to  increase  the  diflBculty  of  passing 
the  points  and  crossings,  and,  finally,  to  lead  to  the 
derailment  of  the  cars.  Fortunately,  the  derailment 
of  a  tram-car,  though  it  may  prove  of  great  incon- 
venience, is  a  trivial  matter  compared  with  the 
derailment  of  a  railway  train;  but  the  other  evils 
of  a  spread  of  gauge  are  of  much  greater  magnitude 
on  a  tramway  than  their  analogues  on  a  railway. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  when  mechanical 
motive-power  comes  to  replace  the  barbarity  of 
animal-power  on  tramways,  when  railway-carriages, 
waggons,  or  locomotives,  are  passed  over  them,  it 
will  be  imperative  that  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
gauge  be  positive,  precise,  and  sufficient.  The  pave- 
ment by  which  the  rails  are  enclosed  affords,  no  doubt, 
material  assistance  in  keeping  the  rails  to  gauge; 
but  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  useful  auxiliary. 

The  method  of  binding  the  rails  to  gauge  by 
transverse  sleepers,  to  which  longitudinal  sleepers  are 
fixed,  by  the  medium  of  solid  chairs  or  of  brackets, 
or  by  notching  together,  is  positive.  So,  also,  is  the 
method  of  tie-bars  connecting  the  sleepers  which 
carry  the  rails.  When  longitudinal  sleepers  are 
bedded  in  concrete  for  a  portion  of  their  height,  the 
concrete  forms  a  connection  which  may  be  said  to  be 
positive;  but  in  practice  it  is  treated  only  as  auxiliary 
to  other  connections.  Finally,  Mr.  Kincaid's  chairs 
are  solidly  imbedded  in  blocks  of  concrete,  which  are 
constructed  in  holes  formed  in  the  ground.  Never- 
theless, in  macadamised  roads,  where  no  paving  is 
provided,  Mr.  Kincaid  applies  a  cross  tie-rod  to  each 
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pair  of  joint-chairs ;  and,  in  the  way  most  recently 
constructed  in  Sheffield,  a  solid  bed  of  concrete  has 
been  laid  for  the  whole  width,  in  substitution  for  the 
isolated  blocks. 

Of  the  varieties  of  tie-bars  applied  to  longitudinal 
sleepers,  the  only  one  that  is  efficient  as  a  gauge- 
compelling  bond,  is  the  bar  which  is  passed  through 
the  sleepers,  upon  which  a  nut  at  each  end  brings  up 
the  sleeper  against  a  shoulder  on  the  bar.  For  iron 
sleepers,  notched  tie-bars  passed  through  the  sleepers 
or  blocks,  and  fixed  into  them  by  keys,  are  also  posi- 
tive. The  cross  tie-bar  is  a  simple  means  of  connec- 
tion, and  it  may  be  convenient  and  sufficient  for  light 
tramways,  or  such  as  are  paved  with  shallow  paving- 
stones,  say  4-inch  cubes ;  for,  in  this  case,  they  may 
be  placed  at  a  level  sufficiently  low  to  clear  the 
paving.  But,  for  heavier  tramways,  having  the  or- 
dinary paving,  5,  6,  or  7  inches  deep,  cross-ties  are 
inconvenient,  for  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  paving, 
and  must  be  bedded  between  cdurses.  It  must  be 
admitted,  too,  that  the  slight  bars  ordinarily  in  use 
as  cross-ties  are  not  sufficiently  substantial. 

In  fine,  substantial  structural  connections  should 
be  provided  for  maintaining  the  level,  as  well  as  the 
gauge ;  and  that  those  connections  may  be  made  of 
substantial  proportions,  they  should  be  placed  entirely 
clear  of  the  pavement — at  a  lower  level,  of  course — 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space  available.  To  fulfil 
these  conditions,  particularly  for  railway  traffic,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  transverse  sleeper,  upon 
which  longitudinal  sleepers  or  chairs,  whether  of  iron 
or  of  wood,  may  be  solidly  bedded  and  firmly  fixed. 
The  transverse  sleepers  are,  of  course,  imbedded  in 
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or  surrounded  by  concrete,  together  with  which  they 
constitute  the  foundation.  The  transverse  connection 
between  the  two  rails  is  thus  made  structurally 
complete ;  and  such  is  the  proper  condition  for  main- 
taining the  true  lines  of  a  tramway. 

TransTerse  sleepers  of  wood  give  great  satiafac- 
tion.  Transverse  sleepers  of  wrought  iron,  like  Vau- 
teren's,  used  on  continental  railways,  might  do  well ; 
but  the  wood  sleeper  is  the  better,  for  it  possesses 
bulk  and  surface,  to  make  and  keep  a  place  for  itself, 
and  to  adhere  by  friction  to  the  surrounding  concrete. 
If  anything  more  be  desired  for  anchoring  cross 
sleepers,  recourse  may  be  had  to  Mr.  Souttar's 
simple  expedient  of  bevelling  the  sides,  and  dove- 
tailing the  sleepers  bodily  into  the  concrete-base. 

That  a  tramway  should  be  cushioned  on  an  elastic 
substance —  wood — is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
tained with  some  degree  of  persistency.  That  it  should 
be  grounded  on  a  hard  substructure — cast  iron — is  a 
doctrine  maintained  by  others.  The  question  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  material  of  the  substructure — elas- 
ticity in  the  conventional  sense — is  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference.  Wood  is  elastic,  so  also  is  cast  iron. 
The  action  is  rolling,  not  percussive;  the  speed  is 
low,  not  high ;  and  the  cars,  as  well  as  the  engines 
of  the  future,  are,  and  will  be,  placed  on  springs 
having  a  wide  elastic  range.  The  pavement  of 
streets — granite  stones  bedded  on  sand — is  not,  con- 
ventionally, elastic ;  yet  it  answers  well  for  the  pas- 
sage of  loads  at  the  customary  speed  of  street  traffic. 
Elastic  pavements  have  been  tried,  and  they  have 
failed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  depth  of  structure 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  tramway  is  suffi- 
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cient  for  inducing  as  much  elasticity — perceptible  to 
the  touch,  if  not  to  the  eye — as  is  needful  to  prevent 
a  sound  structure  from  shaking  itself  loose. 

The  form  of  section  of  the  groove  in  the  rail  is  a  sub- 
ject deserving  of  careful  consideration.  In  many  of  the 
examples  of  rails,  which  have  been  illustrated,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  sides  of  the  groove  are  formed  with 
a  greater  degree  of  splay  inwards  than  outwards,/rom 
the  wheel  than  under  the  wheel.  The  motive  for  the 
greater  splay  has  been,  in  some  instances,  to  econo- 
mise metal ;  but  the  economy  thus  effected  is  simply 
insignificant.  By  other  designers  a  low  slope  has 
been  adopted,  with  a  view  to  the  more  facile  extrusion 
of  dried  mud  and  other  detritus  from  the  groove  by 
the  wedging  action  of  the  passing  wheel-flanges,  than 
is  likely  to  take  place  when  the  sides  are  vertical. 
There  is  incurred  a  much  greater  resistance  to  trac- 
tion, when  the  groove  is  occupied  by  hard  deposit  than 
when  it  is  clear ;  since  it  is  inevitable  that  the  mud 
and  small  stones  or  gravel,  which  find  a  lodgment  in 
the  groove,  must  be  either  expelled  or  trodden  upon 
by  the  flanges  of  the  wheels.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  that  the  resistance  is  much  increased 
under  such  conditions,  and  the  principal  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek:  the  wheels  run  at  the  same  time 
upon  two  circumferences  of  different  radii — those  of 
the  tread  and  the  flange.  Now,  a  square  groove,  by 
its  form,  resists  the  expulsion  of  detritus ;  and  it  may 
happen,  and  does  frequently  happen,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  car  over  choked-up  grooves  is  so  much 
increased,  that  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  that  of 
wheels  running  on  common  roads.  In  the  sections 
of    the    American    grooved-rails,   and    particularly 
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Mr.  Light's  section,  it  is  obvious  that  the  advantage 
of  a  widely  sloping  berme  was  appreciated  by  the 
designers  of  those  sections.  The  motive  of  the 
extremely  contracted  grooves  which  have  been 
practised — some  of  them  not  exceeding  an  inch  in 
width — and  which,  when  clear,  provided  little  more 
than  clearance  for  wheel-flanges,  was  the  fear  of  the 
entanglement  of  the  narrow-tyred  wheels  of  cabs  and 
carriages  in  the  grooves.  But  it  is  known  that  the 
derangement  of  common-road  vehicles,  is  almost 
wholly  caused  by  the  girding  of  their  wheels  against 
the  outer  sides  of  the  rails,  when  the  surface  of  the 
pavement  is  permitted  to  sink  below  the  proper  level 
— a  cause  of  disorder  with  which  the  groove  is  not 
concerned. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  by  the  occasional 
grounding  of  the  wheel-flanges  over  the  bottom  of 
the  groove,  by  the  intervention  of  mud,  dust,  or 
stones,  the  metal  at  that,  the  weakest  point,  is 
heavily  stressed.  The  flanges  may  also  ground  di- 
rectly on  the  bottom,  where  the  table  of  the  rail 
is  reduced  by  wear,  when  a  similar  eflfect  may  be 
produced.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  that  old  thin  rails 
subject  to  such  action  are  spread  laterally,  and  are 
occasionally  split  through  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 

The  form  of  the  groove,  then,  is  a  point  of  import- 
ance, and  the  best  form  is  that  in  which  the  side  next 
the  rolling  surface  is  vertical,  and  the  whole  of  the 
slope  is  given  to  the  inner  side.  Such  is  the  form  of 
the  groove  in  the  rails  of  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

The  pavement  should  be  specifically  adapted  to 
the  tramway,  and  the  chief  concern  is  to  construct  it 
so  that  it  shall  maintain  its  level,  and  remain  flush 
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with  the  rails.  A  great  deal  of  precaution  has  been 
taken  for  preventing  the  rails  from  sinking ;  whilst  the 
pavement  has  been  laid  without  sufficient  permanent 
support.  A  pavement  that  may  suffice  for  a  street 
untrammelled  by  rails,  laid  on  loose  sand,  gravel,  or 
ashes,  is  not  sufficient  to  match  a  pair  of  rigidly 
supported  rails,  carried  on  an  unyielding  foundation. 
There  is  nothing  better  to  be  done,  for  matching  the 
ordinary  wall-sided  rail,  than  to  bring  up  a  solid  un- 
yielding foundation  for  the  paving,  identical  with  the 
foundation  for  the  rails.  This  necessary  object  is 
fulfilled  by  the  concreting  of  the  subspace  up  to  the 
level  of  the  under  side  of  the  paving  stones,  as  a 
bottom  upon  which  they  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  thin 
layer  of  sand,  stand  to  the  level.  Finally,  as  a 
security  that  neither  will  water  penetrate,  nor  sand 
nor  mud  work  up,  the  paving  sets  should  be  grouted 
with  an  adhesive,  elastic,  bituminous  mixture. 

Adopting  the  conclusions  just  announced  as  stan- 
dards for  estimating  the  merits  of  diflFerent  systems  of 
tramway,  it  would  appear  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
recently- made  tramways  of  Glasgow  afford  the  best 
example  of  tramway  having  a  timber  substructure, 
hitherto  actually  constructed  in  its  entirety.  Mr. 
Souttar's  tramway  contains  the  elements  of  a  good 
system ;  and  the  provisions  for  offering  a  flat  ver- 
tical bearing  to  the  paving-stones  next  the  rails 
afford  facilities  for  readily  laying  the  pavements.  In 
order  to  effect  this  object,  Mr.  Souttar  has  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  the  side-flanges  inwards :  con- 
tracting the  width  of  bearing  of  the  rail  on  the 
longitudinal  sleeper,  as  well  as  cutting  away  the 
sleeper    by  deep   rebates.      To  some  minds,    such 
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an  unusual  degree  of  rebate,  \  inch  wide  at  each 
side,  may  be  objectionable.  But,  though  it  slightly 
reduces  the  scantling,  a  sufiScient  bearing  is  left  for 
the  rail ;  and  a  better  bearing,  too,  for  the  flanges, 
withdrawn  from  the  flanks  of  the  sleeper,  where 
ordinary  flange-rails  may  have  a  tendency  to  spring 
outwards.  The  design  of  the  rail,  also,  possesses 
the  advantage  of  placing  the  flanges  more  nearly 
under  the  rolling-surface  at  one  side,  and  under  the 
groove  at  the  other  side. 

Of  the  tramways  having  substructures  of  iron 
the  system  of  Mr.  Kincaid,  whose  speciality  is  eco- 
nomy of  construction,  is  the  only  one  of  which  any 
lengthened  experience  has,  as  yet,  been  acquked  in 
England.  The  isolated  chairs  or  stools  at  3-feet  cen- 
tres, are  each  levelled  and  set  independently.  In  this 
respect,  Mr.  Livesey's  system  of  coupled  stools — 
two  stools  on  one  longitudinal  sleeper — is  better ;  for 
they  make  a  structural  connection,  and  they  can  be 
levelled  and  set  with  facility.  They  are,  in  addition, 
eflSciently  tied  transversely  by  two  tie-bars,  and  thus 
the  stools  and  sleepers  are  framed  together  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely,  and  assist  each  other 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  available  on  Mr.  Kincaid's 
system  of  independent  chairs.  These  are  not  con- 
nected together  either  longitudinally  or  transversely, 
and  depend  for  their  stability  each  on  the  fixity  of 
its  own  portion  of  concrete. 

The  length  of  the  bearings  of  the  rail  on  the 
intermediate  sleepers  of  Mr.  Kincaid  and  of  Mr. 
Livesey  is  3^  inches  ;  whilst  that  of  Mr.  Cockburn- 
Muir  is  11^  inches.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  long 
bearing  on  the  sleeper  of  the  last-named  engineer 
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must  beneficially  stifiFen  the  rail,  and  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  such  aid  in  adopting  a  longer  distance 
apart  for  the  sleepers,  and  employing  a  rail  of  less 
weight  than  those  of  the  other  engineers.  The  three 
systems  may  be  thus  brought  into  comparison : — 


Rails 

Weight  per 
yard 

Centres  of 
sleepers 

Span 
between 
bearings 

« 

Mr.  Kincaid     .        .     iron 
Mr.  Livesey     .         .     steel 
Mr.  Oockburn-Muir .     iron 

lbs. 

43 
40 
30 

Feet     Inches 

3        0 
3        0 
3        6 

Inches 

32^ 
30^ 
30^ 

Now,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  a  rail  may  be  amply 
strong  enough,  as  a  bearer,  to  support  any  load  that 
may  be  placed  upon  it,  whilst  it  may  not  be  stiff 
enough:  for,  resistance  to  deflection  must  be  the 
lulling  consideration  in  the  design  of  a  tramway.  De- 
flection should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  since  vertical 
stiffness  is  the  first  condition  for  insuring  a  minimum 
tractional  resistance.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  vertical 
stiffness  is  an  essential  condition  for  insuring  the 
stability  of  the  fastenings. 

The  stiffness  of  a  rail  is  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
tho  length,  and,  upon  this  ratio,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Cockburn-Muir's  rail,  if  it  had  had  the  same  section 
as  Mr.  Kincaid's,  would  have  been  stiffer  in  the  ratio 
of  82-53  to  30•5^  or  of  3433  to  2837,  or  nearly  6  to  4. 
That  a  difference  of  2  inches  in  the  span  should  cause 
a  difference  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  in  the  stiffness  of  a 
rail  supported  on  bearings  at  intervals,  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  and  it  points  to  the  advantage  of  com- 
pactness of  span  for  intermittent  bearings,  and  of  the 
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reduction  of  the  overhang  of  the  rail  by  giving  to  it 
a  considerable  length  of  bearing  surface  upon  the 
chair  or  stool.  These  advantages  may  be  exem- 
plified by  supposing  Mr.  Cockburn-Muir's  block- 
sleepers  to  be  placed  apart  at  3  feet  centres,  the  same 
distance  apart  as  Mr.  Kincaid^s  sleepers.  The  spans 
between  the  bearings  and  the  relative  stiffnesses  of 
the  rails — inversely  as  the  cubes  of  the  spans  —sup- 
posing that  the  same  rail  is  laid  in  both  cases,  would 
be  as  follows : — 


Centres  of 

Spans  between 

Relative 

sleepers 

bearings 

stiffness 

Short  bearing  . 

.      3  feet 

32^  inches^  as 

1 

Long  bearing   . 

.      3  feet 

24^  inches,  as 

2* 

Showing  that  if  Mr.  Kincaid's  rail  were  laid  on 
chairs  with  11^-inch  bearing  surfaces,  it  would  pos- 
sess 2^  times  the  stiffness,  or,  otherwise,  the  deflection 
of  the  rail  between  the  longer  bearings  would  be  less 
than  half  of  what  it  amounts  to  between  the  actual 
bearings,  of  shorter  length.  The  form  of  Mr.  Kin- 
caid's  chairs,  it  may  be  observed,  lends  itself  readily 
to  the  extension  of  the  bearing  surface ;  and  even  if 
the  3^-inch  bearing  surface  of  the  intermediate 
chairs  were  only  doubled  in  length,  making  a  7-inch 
bearing,  uniform  with  the  bearing  at  the  joint-chairs, 
the  stiffness  would  be  increased  by  nearly  one-half. 

It  is  logically  deducible  by  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment, that  with  a  continuous  bearing  under  the  rail, 
the  stiffness  is  indefinitely  greater  than  it  can  be 
upon  bearings  at  intervals.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
concluded  that  the  rail  on  a  continuous  bearing 
may  be  made  indefinitely  light  in  scantling.  The 
rail  must  be  of  sufiScient  scantling  to  enable  it  to 
resist   the   wire-drawing  and  out-rolling  action  of 
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moving  loads  coucentrated  under  the  wheels;  to 
check  the  effects  of  occasional  weakness  of  sub- 
structure ;  to  bridge  over  the  inevitable  junctions  of 
the  substructure,  even  when  it  is  nominally  con- 
tinuous ;  and  to  resist,  also,  accidental  derange- 
ments of  the  way,  and  the  numberless  varieties  of 
irregular  stress  to  which  tram-rails  are  subject. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  Mr.  Kincaid  packs 
up  the  rails  with  concrete  from  sleeper  to  sleeper : — 
a  construction  which,  indeed,  is  designed  chiefly  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy,  though  it  co-operates  to  some  extent 
in  supporting  the  rail.  He  has,  however,  gradually 
increased  the  scantling,  and  has  substituted  steel 
for  iron  as  the  material  of  his  rail,  so  that,  in  his 
recent  practice — as  at  Leicester — he  employs  rails 
of  steel,  weighing  47  pounds  per  yard;  whilst  at 
Sheffield,  the  rails  recently  laid  on  his  system,  weigh 
from  48  pounds  to  50  pounds  per  yard.  The  need 
for  specially  guarding  agaiust  the  torsional  stress 
of  a  load  applied  eccentrically  to  the  rail,  as  a  sus- 
pended rail,  is  provided  against  by  the  form  of 
Mr.  Kincaid's  rail;  of  which  the  rolling  surface 
stands  highest  at  the  inner  edge,  sloping  towards 
the  outside.  The  wheel,  by  this  simple  forma- 
tion, takes  its  bearing  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
tread,  in  the  centre  line  of  the  rail  and  its  sup- 
ports ;  and  so  the  tilting  stress  is  obviated.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  apparent  that  the  restriction  of  a  wheel 
to  the  narrow  line  of  bearing  surface  thus  provided, 
is  objectionable,  in  so  far  as  the  wear  of  the  wheel  is 
localised  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flange,  and  it 
is  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels 
of  tramway  locomotives  would  not  be  less  on  a  narrow 
line  than  on  a  wider  surface  of  contact.     But,  as  a 
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compensation,  the  frictional  resistance  to  traction  is 
probably  also  less. 

Still,  it  is  better  that  a  uniform  continuity  of 
bearing  should  be  provided  for  in  the  same  ma- 
terial : — in  iron,  if  it  must  be  iron ;  in  wood,  if  it 
must  be  wood.  As  a  system  of  iron  continuous 
bearing  for  the  rail,  Mr.  Barker's  system  is  the  only 
one  which  has  yet  been  brought  into  practice.  His 
cast-iron  sleeper  is  well  designed  for  combining 
lateral  strength  with  vertical  strength ;  and  the  in- 
dented surfaces  of  junction  of  the  rail  and  the  sleeper 
co-operate  with  the  central  web  of  the  rail  in  main- 
taining the  rail  solidly  in  its  place  upon  the  sleeper. 
The  indented  seating,  indeed,  constitutes  the  chief 
connection  between  the  rail  and  the  sleeper.  There 
is  but  a  slight  structural  transverse  connection  be- 
tween the  sleepers,  to  maintain  the  gauge,  seeing 
that  the  sleepers  themselves  only  rest  upon  shallow 
strips  of  bedding  mortar  let  into  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation.  True,  they  are  filled  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, which  may  unite  with  the  material  of  the 
bedding  over  which  it  is  placed,  and  thus  impart 
some  degree  of  resisting  force  against  lateral  action ; 
but  such  resistance  as  may  be  derived  from  this  source 
must  be  relatively  but  slight.  In  this  respect,  the 
Barker  sleeper — 3  inches  wide  in  the  body — stands 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  cast-iron  rails  of  Messrs. 
Ransom  e,  Deas,  and  Rapier,  at  Glasgow,  which  have 
a  width  of  10  inches,  and  are  solidly  packed  with 
Portland  cement-concrete,  by  means  of  which  they 
adhere  firmly  to  the  foundation  of  concrete  prepared 
for  them.  Mr.  Lynde,  nevertheless,  maintains  that 
the  Barker  sleeper,  with  its  broad  continuous  base, 
12  inches  wide,  and  extensive  area  of  bearing  surface. 
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which  amounts  to  6  square  feet  per  lineal  yard  of 
way,  requires  no  other  means  of  vertical  support  on 
the  hard  bottoms  of  the  Manchester  streets;  and 
that,  certainly,  no  special  means  are  required  of  keep- 
ing it  to  gauge,  besides  the  stone-paving  by  which  it 
is  enclosed;  although  he  provides  cross  tie-bars  to 
keep  the  way  to  gauge  when  laid  in  macadam  streets 
and  roads.  The  Barker  system  has  been  (October 
1877)  at  work  for  some  months,  and  has  so  far 
given  satisfaction.  For  the  passage  of  railway  traffic 
additional  means  of  keeping  the  line  to  gauge  would, 
no  doubt,  be  required,  to  prevent  its  spreading 
and  widening  in  gauge :  a  fate  which  has  already 
overtaken  the  Vale  of  Clyde  Tramways,  under  the 
traflSc  of  railway  waggons.  True,  the  sleepers  of  the 
Vale  of  Clyde  are  of  timber — flexible  laterally ;  and 
those  of  Mr.  Barker's  way  are  of  cast-iron — inflexible. 
But  these  are  only  inflexible  within  the  limits  of 
their  length,  and  they  are  laid  designedly  as  pieces 
independent  of  each  other,  in  3-feet  lengths. 

With  respect  to  provision  for  supporting  the 
pavement  for  the  iron  ways,  Mr.  Cockburn-Muir's  is 
the  only  system  in  which  the  need  for  special  provi- 
sion is  confessed  and  supplied — by  a  thorough  bed  of 
concrete.  Mr.  Kincaid,  in  whose  system  the  use  of 
concrete  is  designedly  confined  to  the  means  for  sup- 
porting the  rail,  simply  lays  a  3-inch  bed  of  gravel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation ;  and  in  Mr.  Fowler's 
application  of  Mr.  Kincaid's  system,  2  inches  of 
sand  are  laid.  Mr.  Barker,  it  is  true,  provides  lateral 
flanges  or  shelves  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sleepers 
for  the  support  of  the  paving-stones  next  the  rails ; 
and  this  is  very  efficient  support,  applied  where  it  is 
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most  needed.     But  he  leaves  the  other  portions  of 
the  pavement  to  rest  upon  the  usual  bottom. 

In  Mr.  Deacon's  unique  and  simple  system  of 
tramway,  as  laid  in  the  Inner  Circle,  at  Liverpool, 
the  rail  and  the  longitudinal  sleeper  are  tied  down 
by  a  central  bolt  to  the  solid  stratum  of  cement- 
concrete  which  forms  the  foundation,  and  is  consti- 
tuted a  structural  connection  between  the  sleepers. 
The  flat  walls  of  the  rail  and  the  sleeper  admit  of 
close-paving  with  facility,  whilst  the  bedding  of  the 
pavement  direct  on  the  foundation  of  concrete  is  un- 
questionably conducive  to  permanency  of  level  and 
stability.  But  the  central  position  of  the  holding- 
down  bolt  is  not  so  favourable  for  opposing  the 
greatest  degree  of  lateral  resistance  to  the  strokes  of 
the  traffic,  as  the  positions  of  ordinary  outside  fas- 
tenings. Besides,  the  bolt  only  holds  the  rail  down ; 
and  should  the  slightest  degree  of  vertical  depression 
of  the  raij  take  place,  the  fastening  would  become 
loose,  and  vertical  play  would  be  set  up,  until,  of 
course,  the  bolts  were  again  screwed  up  taut.  By 
the  clearance  provided  round  the  bolt  in  the  concrete 
formation,  though  it  facilitates  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment and  fastening,  there  is  a  loss  of  lateral  holding 
power  in  the  bolt,  for  offering  resistance  to  lateral 
action ;  in  consequence  of  which — particularly  when 
the  fastenings  become  loose — the  rail  and  sleeper 
together  may  be  rendered  liable  to  be  edged  sidewise 
out  of  gauge.  The  central  position  of  the  groove  in 
the  rail,  between  two  rolling  surfaces,  offers  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fair  distribution  of  pressure;  but  the 
groove  may  be  less  likely  to  be  cleared  of  detritus 
without  its  being  lodged  on  the  rolling  surfaces. 
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The  merits  of  Mr.  Deacon's  system  will  be  settled 
by  the  experience  to  be  gained  from  the  performance 
of  the  system  as  laid  at  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Beloe's  method  of  constructing  a  central- 
groove  rail,  in  two  parts — ^like  twin-rails — by  a  mode 
of  construction  similar  to  that  of  the  Lille  tramway, 
combines  the  advantage  of  a  divided  bearing,  such  as 
it  is,  with  external  fastenings;  and  it  utilises  the 
whole  of  the  material  for  carrying  the  load. 

Li  Mr.  Schenk's  system,  one  rail  only  is  employed 
as  a  bearing  rail,  the  other  acting  as  a  guard,  as  in 
the  Lille  system.  There  are  some  good  points  in  this 
system;  but  in  their  exposed  position  the  fasten- 
ings appear  likely  to  be  loosened  and  damaged  by 
the  traffic. 


PAET    III. 

GENERAL   COST  OF  TRAMWAYS  AND    THEIR 
WORKING  EXPENDITURE. 


The  printed  reports  of  tramway  companies  contain 
materials  for  the  elaboration  of  data  for  first  costs, 
and  for  working  expenditure.  In  analysing  these 
reports,  and  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  uniformity 
the  particulars  of  expenditure,  there  is  encountered 
the  same  diflSculty  that  in  past  years  affected  the 
accounts  of  railway  companies — a  diversity  of  classi- 
fication, and  in  some  instances  a  confusion  which 
one  may  vainly  attempt  to  disentangle.  The  reports 
of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  pre- 
sent, upon  the  whole,  the  best  model  for  the  half- 
yearly  statements  of  accounts :  the  present  form  of 
accounts  having  been  initiated  in  1873-74,  at  the 
instance  of  the  shareholders.  At  a  general  meeting 
held  on  December  22,  1873,  it  was  proposed  to 
treat  *  The  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868,'  as 
governing  the  company ;  to  require  the  adoption  by 
the  directors  of  the  system  of  half-yearly  accounts — 
in  many  respects,  no  doubt,  inapplicable — prescribed 
by  that  Act ;  and  to  invoke  the  appointment  of  an 
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auditor  and  inspectors  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
directors  had,  however,  been  advised  that  the  Act  had 
no  application  to  tramway  companies;  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  the  half-yearly  accounts  should  be 
assimilated,  as  nearly  as  the  diflference  of  conditions 
would  permit,  to  the  forms  given  in  the  Act  referred 
to.  The  new  model  was  adopted,  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  half-yearly  accounts  to  December  31,  1873. 
It  is  of  great  practical  moment  that  uniformity  of 
accounts  should  be  adopted  by  the  tramway  com- 
panies ;  for  the  companies  have  much  to  do  before 
they  can  settle  down  to  a  steady  dividend,  and  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  detecting  waste  or 
inefficiency,  and  of  abolishing  abuses,  consists  in 
uniformity  of  accounts.  One  of  the  most  absurd 
features  in  tramway  accounts  is  the  fanciful  charge 
for  depreciation  of  plant.  This  weakness  was  cured 
in  railway  accounts  many  years  ago,  and  the  sooner 
that  charges  for  depreciation  are  banished  from 
tramway  accounts,  the  better  and  simpler  they  will 
be. 

The  accounts,  of  many  of  the  tramways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  carefully  analysed  and 
classified,  with  the  help,  in  some  instances,  of  expla- 
nations afforded  by  the  companies.  The  analysed 
are  here  subjoined.  Particulars  of  horses,  cars, 
numbers  of  passengers,  and  miles  run,  have  been 
added,  where  they  could  be  given.  All  charges 
which  have  been  separately  entered  in  the  original 
accounts  as  renewals,  are  here  carried  into  and 
merged  in  one  sum  for  repair  or  maintenance. 
Charges  for  *  depreciation '  have  been  carefully  es- 
chewed in  the  preparation  of  the  analyses. 


CHAPTER    I. 

NOETH    METEOPOLITAN   TEAM  WAYS,  1871-76. 

The  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company  pos- 
sesses the  longest  tramway  owned  by  one  company, 
and  has  incurred  the  largest  capital  expenditure. 
The  following  tables  comprise : — 

Capital  expenditure. 

Number  and  disposition  of  cars. 

Return  of  working  stock. 

Receipts. 

Passengers  carried. 

Working  expenditure. 

Averaged  working  expenditure  for  three  years — 
1874-75-76. 

Miles-run,  and  cost  for  repair  of  cars. 

Average  length  and  cost  for  maintenance  of  way. 

The  horse-power  is  hired  from  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company.  The  sum  of  6Jd.  per 
mile-run  by  cars  is  paid  for  horse-hire,  which  includes 
the  cost  for  maintenance,  wear  and  tear,  and  renewal 
of  horses,  wages  of  keepers,  rent  of  stables,  and 
harness.  In  short,  as  Mr.  Hopkins  briefly  puts  it, 
the  horses  are  brought  to  the  cars  harnessed,  and 
worked  for  6|d.  per  mile-run.     Each  car  on  duty. 
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generally  performa  70  miles-run  per  day,  and  requires 
an  axitive  stud  of  eleven  borees,  of  which  five  pairs 
are  on  duty  with  the  car  daily,  leaving  one  spare 
horse.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  each  pair  of 
horses  is  not  to  work  less  than  14  miles,  nor  more 
than  16  miles,  per  day.  For  five  pairs  of  horses,  the 
mileage  traversed  amounts  to  from  70  to  75  miles 
per  day,  which  gives  an  average  of  about  6^  miles 
per  horse  per  day.  Horses  are  put  to  the  work  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  '  life '  of  a  horse  on  tram- 
work,  according  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Church,  secretary 
and  mana^r  of  the  Omnibus  Company,  is  fonr 
years. 

North  Metbopolitam  Tkamways. 
Ci^tcd  E^cpenditure,  1871-70. 


sz-s 

C-piW 

..^m^.t^^^n 

L«ia  bdiM. 

w„rki»« 

Total 

lng»,fl«u™i. 

Total 

per  mite 

(«. 

*"■' 

open 

UilM 

£ 

£ 

H 

£ 

1871 

9* 

_ 

__ 

210,772 

22,187 

1872 

20l 

— 

_ 

423,421 

20,606 

1873 

27i 

676,340 

32,197 

607,537 

2s,oei 

1874 

m 

646,119 

32,197 

678,310 

22.993 

1875 

30i 

662,370 

34,576' 

086,946 

22,624 

[  34.670. 

1876 

30i 

662,435 

^1,134  6sr,oii 

22,526 

ctiulod  ft3  (Hpital  eipendltuic 
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North  Metropolitan  Tramways. 
Number  and  Disposition  of  Cars,  1872-76. 


Half-year 
ending 


Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 


1872 
1873 

1874 

1876 
1876 


Average 

number  on 

duty 

Number  in 
good  order 

Number 
under  repair 

Cars 

percent. 

Cars 

percent. 

Cars  percent. 

^..^ 

111 

91-7 

10 

8-3 

79 

60-7 

143 

91-2 

13 

8-8 

108 

69-2 

138 

88-6 

18 

11-6 

114 

73-1 

136 

87-2 

20 

12-8 

126 

80-1 

139 

891 

17 

11-9 

130 

80-3 

161 

93-2 

11 

6-8 

140 

84-3 

147 

88-6 

19 

11-4 

136 

81-9 

162 

91-6 

14 

8-4 

137 

82-6 

x48 

89-2 

18 

10-8 

Total 

number  of 

cars 


Cars 

121 
166 
166 
166 
166 
162 
166 
166 
166 


Year 

1871 

1872 

1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 


94 
120 
136 
137 


Yearly  Averages, 


140-6 
137-6 
149 
160 


16-6 
18-6 
16 
16 


166 
166 
164 
166 


Averages  far  the  Three  Years,  1874-76. 
130       80   146-6     90     16-6       10         162 


Return  of  RoUing  Stock,  as  at  December  31,  1876. 


Large  street  cars,  fully  equipped 

124 

Small  street  cars,  fully  equipped 

42 

Omnibuses 

2 

Horses 

9 

Carta 

8 

Water-cart 

1 

Track  trollies 

2 
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NoBTH  Metropolitan  Tbamwats. 
fiece^,  1871-7a 


MUmrnabj 

Be«Lpt. 

Sundry 

Tol-l 

rmcent 

tnflla 

nalpU 

Miles 

£ 

£ 

Jt 

porcBot. 

1871 

060,874* 

43,809 

3,607 

47,406 

22-5 

07,314 

1,474 

1874 

3,164,861 

306,808 

4,677 

210,485 

310 

1875 

3,666,684 

234,266 

5,406 

239,761 

350 

187G 

3,560,000 

232,698 

5,693 

a38,391 

34-8 

RefeiipU — continued. 

Tear 

\^^i 

Recript.  itTRerHptapei 

lt«B<ptB 

HcarfpU 

^^ 

urn)' upon 



t. 

Uila 

£ 

1871 

6 

8,020 

160-8 





17-22 

1872 

13 

7,327 

139-0 

I6-97 

1873 

24 

0,511 

125-2 

005 

1.651 

I6-4S 

1874 

20 

7,136 

137-2 

1,319 

1,715 

1696 

1875 

30 

7,004 

153-7 

1,428 

1,736 

]613 

167(i 

30i 

7,816 

150-3 

1,401 

1,740 

16-M 

TWenyw*  earntd,  1871-76. 

N,.,nb«o,pn«e»g™ 

Realpta  from  pu- 
KDgen 

Per  car 

For 

Pm.. 

Pan. 

P»IL 

Pbm. 

P«». 

£ 

Fence 

1871 

4,971,646 

7-5-2 

43.899 

212 

187-2 

Il,l]0.fl72 

7'48 

2-10 

1873 

17,977,7*6 

llfi,300 

191.400 

624 

7-32 

I6fi,220 

2-07 

I9fl,000 

20S,808 

187r) 

27,765,917  ,  169,300 

20S,600 

603 

7'80 

?34.'J06 

1870 

•26,854,464      161,700 

196,000 

7-52 

232,Ga8 

2-08 
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NoBin  Metbopolitaij  Tkaxwats. 
Working  ExpmdUvre,  1871-76. 


.«71 

,.,. 

,.,. 

18T4 

\m 

187S 

UinBCTExraMirrcw. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

< 

£ 

£ 

*0.J1» 

nsfa 

100,170 

l««,3» 

Dlnot       . 

:9,06D 

sa,ajfi 

94,(87 

H6,765 

161,918    lfl»,»3; 

Ex"'^Dm^K  ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

111 

381 

»M 

lua 

<,9M 

6.808 

~ 

I.JM 

1,398 

CoBtlng.^nl       . 

m 

»,irB 

4,ais 

1«,92S 

u.j;» 

**ffl 

««w 

LeT,S»0 

-<•»  % 

Utla  run  by  can:— 10.aB0,M6,  (or  thr«  jrem;  3,«0,18a  mlhs  par  j«r. 

AmmMfor 

Amoont 

Proponlonal 
cipfi.cillare 
PercpL 

66-87 

8-68 
4S9 
SW 
1716 
3-68 
0-09 

V^t  mile 

PWK* 

676 

1-03 
■53 
■37 

205 

■31 
■13 

11-14 

DlREOT  K.XPESDITTIKB. 

Horse  yre 

Wages  of  drivers  and 

Repair  of  MiB    . 

Tmffic 

r  Oeueral  cliafges     . 
1  Rents    . 

2»J,086 

23,438 
16,735 
87,736 
13,191 

14,696 
7,476 
5,a43 

29,245 
4,397 
i;693 

477,721 

160,240 

U3-4S 
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North  Metropolitan  Tramways. 


Averaged  Working  Expenditure  for  1874-76 — continued. 


Amount  for 
3  years 

Amount 
per  year 

Proportional 

I»rt  of 

total 

expenditure 

Ezrwnditnre 

per  mile 

run 

Contingent  Expen- 
diture. 

Rates  and  taxes 

Licenses  and  excise 
duties     . 

Compensation    . 

Legal  and  Parliamen- 
tary 

£ 
14,942 

2,254 
4,308 

12,008 

£ 

4,981 

761 
1,436 

4,003 

Per  cent. 

2-92 

•4^ 

•84 

2-36 
6-66 

Pence 

•36 

•06 
•10 

•28 
•78 

33,612 

11,171 

Total  Expenditure  . 

611,233 

170,411 

100^00         11^92 

Total  Receipts 


Do.        per  mile  run 

Expenditure  in  parts  of  receipts,  74*24  per  cent. 
Net  receipts  per  year  do.       26*76 

Do.  in    parts  of  capital 

expenditure       .         .         .8*64 


» 


Pence 

16^06 
4^14 
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North  Metropolitan  Tramways. 
Miles-Bun  and  Cost  for  Repair  of  Cars,  1871-76. 


Average 

Year 

nnmber 

of  cars 

Cars 

1871 

1872 

1873 

156 

1874 

166 

1876 

164 

1876 

166 

Miles  ran  by  cars 


Total 


Per  car 


Per  car  on 

duty 


Total 


Miles 

660,874 
1,484,874 
3,457,263 
3,164,861 
3,556,684 
3,669,000 


Per  day 
of  365 


MUes      Miles 


15,700 
20,300 
21,700 
21,500 


43  0 
56-6 
69-6 
58-9 


Total 


Miles 


26,140 
26,370 
26,350 
26,050 


Per  day 
of  365 


Miles 


71-6 
72-3 
72-3 
71-4 


Cost  for  repairs 


Total 


£ 

811 
2,516 
5,089 
7,584 
7,376 
7,467 


Per 
car 


32'C 
48-6 
45 
45 


Per 
mile 
run 


Pence 

•29 

•41 

•86 

•675 

•50 

•50 


162 


Averagfs/or  the  Three  Yearsy  1874-76. 
3,430,182     21,174  |    58*0     [  26,250  |     71  9    [  7,476 


46 


•62 


North  Metropolitan  Tramways. 
Average  Length  and  Cost  for  Maintenance  of  Way,  1871-76. 


Year 

1 

Average 
length  open 

Cost  for  maintenance  of  way 

Total 

Per  mile 
of  way 

£ 

Per  sqnare 

yard  of 

way* 

Pence 

Per  mUe 

run  by 

cars 

Miles 

Fence 

1871 

^ 

1872 

13f 

1873 

24 

1,826 

75 

1-81 

•18 

1874 
1875 

29J 

30 

4,237 
4,750 

144 
158 

3-45 
3-80 

•32 
•32 

1876 

30i 

6,738 

221 

5-30 

•45 

Averages^ 

f(yr  the  Three  Years,  1874-76. 

30 

6,242           176             4-20 

•37 

*  Allowing  10,000  square  yards  per  lineal  mile. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LONDON   TEAMWATS,    1871    76. 

The  accounts  of  the  London  Tramways  are  here  sum- 
marised similarly  to  the  abstracts  above  presented  for 
the  North  Metropolitan.  In  the  table  of  capital  ex- 
penditure, a  detail  is  given  of  the  expenditure  at 
December  31,  1876,  in  which  the  item  of  cost  for 
the  construction  of  the  tramway  amounts  to  £1 5,010 
per  mile  of  double  line.  Mr.  Huntingdon  gives  the 
following  analysis  of  this  cost : — 

£ 
Double  line  of  tramways      ....     3,000 
Paving,  6  yards  wide  ^  .         .         .         .     8,000 

Engineering        ......     1,000 

Extra  works,  &c 2,000 

Legal  and  Parliamentary  charges        .         .     1,000 

£15,000 

The  horsing  was  done  by  the  Tramway  Company 
themselves,  except  the  horse-power  for  the  Brixton 
and  Clapham  lines,  and  for  other  services,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
until  the  middle  of  1873,  when  the  Tramway  Company 
proceeded  to  horse  the  whole  of  the  traflSc  them- 

*  There  is  probably  a  mistake  in  the  amount  of  width  here 
given,  for  the  standard  total  width  is  only  17  feet,  or  6§  yards. 
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selves,  feeling  confident  at  the  time  that  they  could 
keep  their  own  horses  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
amount  paid  for  horse-power  to  the  Omnibus  Com- 
pany. To  enable  one  to  judge  how  far  their  antici- 
pations were  realised,  the  costs  per  mile-run  for  each 
year,  from  1872  to  1876,  are  here  given : — 

HORfllXO. 

d. 

1872.  Mostly  on  hire         .         .         .     6*92  per  mile  run. 

1873.  On   hire,  and  supplied  by  the 

Tramway  Company,  in  nearly 

equal  proportions .         .         .     6*02  „ 

1874.  Horsing  done  entirely  by  the 

Tramway  Company       .         .6*64 
1876.  Ditto  ditto      .         .6  84 

1876.  Ditto  ditto      .         .6-48 

It  appears  that  the  cost  was  increased  after  the 
change  was  completed.  The  increase  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  prices  of 
provender  during  the  later  years.  The  total  cost  for 
forage  during  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1876,  amounted  to  £16,417.  3«.  During  this  period, 
the  average  number  of  horses  maintained  was  1,031, 
and  the  average  cost  for  forage  was  128.  3d.  per 
horse  per  week.  The  following  are  details  of  the 
expenditure  for  forage : — 

Forage y  Half -^ ear  to  December  31,  1876. 


£ 

I.       d. 

£          s.     d. 

Maize  .         .     6,81 1|  quarters  @  1 

7    4J 

9,329  19  11 

Oats    .        .       367i        „ 

@  1 

4  lOi 

444    6  11 

Beans  .         .         33J        „ 

@  2 

12    0 

87    2    0 

Bran    .         .        240  cwt. 

@o 

5    6 

66    0    0 

Hay  and  clover  639  loads 

@  6 

7  10 

4,084  13    1 

Straw.         .        856     „ 

@  2 

7    6 

2,033    3    3 

Sawdust      .     6,801  sacks 

@o 

1    0 

340    1     0 

Sundries: — Green-stuffs,  &c. 

• 

•                 • 

31  17  10 

Total  cost 

• 

•                 ■ 

£16,417    3    0 

or  12«.  M.  per  horse  per  week. 
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London  Trajtwats. 
Capital  Expenditure,  1871-76. 


Tear 

Mil^  open  at 
December  81 

1 

Capital  expenditure  at  December  31 

Total 

Per  mile 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

MUes 

14i 

17i 

18 

18 

20i 

20i 

£ 

263,664 
294,022 
336,067 
396,900 
421,799 
419,126 

£ 

16,610 
17,040 
18,670 
22,050 
20,830 
20,700 

Details  of  Capital  Expenditure  at  December  31,  1876. 

Miles  openedy  20J. 

Percent. 
£  £  of  total. 


Tramways  opened 

303,855,  or 

16,010  per 

mile 

=  72-5 

Property  and  buildings . 

31,605,  or 

1,655 

=-     7-6 

Rolling  stock 

31,733,  or 

1,567 

=     7-6 

Horses . 

.      44,093,  or 

2,177 

=   10-6 

Machinery  and  plant 

3,266,  or 

161 

=       -8 

Harness  and  equipmentf 

3        3,856,  or 

190 

=       -9 

Office  furniture 

817,  or 

40 

=       -2 

Total  expenditure  £419,125,  or  £20,700 
Number  of  Cars,  1872-76. 


a 


100 


Half-year 
ending 

Number  in  good  order 

Number  under  repair 

Total 
number 

Dec.     1872 
June    1873 
jjec.       , ,      1 
June    1874  . 
Dec.       „ 
June    1875  . 
Dec.       „ 
June    1876  . 

Cars 

96 

? 

96 
94 
116 
116 
118 
119 
? 

per  cent. 

94-1 

90-6 

88-7 

92 

91-3 

89-4 

90 

Cars 

6 
? 
10 
12 
10 
11 
14 
13 
P 

percent. 

5-9 

9-4 
11-3 

8-0 

8-7 
10-6 
10 

Oars 
102 

106 
106 

426 
126 
132 
132 
132 

LONDON  TRAMWAYS. 

LOBDOH   TKAJfWATB. 

Nuttiber  of  Can — continued. 


TSK 

N«»,«l„«»doM„    1   ^^^.^«r^ 

Total 

.    yearly  Amroge». 

Can 

perwDt. 

C«s 

perCBot. 

CuH 

1872 

96 

94-1 

6 

6'9 

102 

1873 

06 

90-6 

10 

1874 

106 

00-5 

11 

9'5 

1876 

1161 

90 

12* 

10 

129 

1876 

90 

10 

132 

1876 

Number  of  care  OD  duty  (second  half- 

year)  82, 

being  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  nuinW.             1 

Rtliini  of  RoUing  Stock,  m  at  December  31,  1876, 

Ows 132 

Omnibuws 15 

Groove-cleftnere 8 

Forage-Tans 4 

Carls 3 

Brake 1 
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London   Tramways. 
lUeeipU,  1871-76. 


T»r 

(rcnitrsBlo 

csplUI 

Wla 

t 

£ 

t 

percmt. 

1871 

890,000 

46,660 

779 

47,429 

20'0 

1872 

1,860,684 

104,910 

648 

105,658 

35-9 

1873 

1,802,.323 

110,3*8 

1,779 

112,137 

33-4 

1874 

1,063,013 

117,416 

2,745 

120,161 

30-3 

2,4i)7,643 

138,061 

2,667 

140,608 

33-3 

1876 

2,320,703 

134,554 

2,020 

136,674 

32-6 
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LoNDOK    Tbaitways. 
Receipts—  continued . 


Tew 

ATBMgelenEth 
of  waj  open 

Becelptsper 

Pet  mile 
perwoek 

Per  car 

PermllB 

UU» 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Peno. 

1871 

10 

!      4,763 

01-2 

P 

12-79 

1872 

17i 

fi,267 

120-5 

46.^> 

J  3-63 

1873 

m 

!      6.443 

123-9 

1,068 

1422 

1874 

(i,678 

128-4 

1,036 

1477 

6,043 

1335 

1,000 

13-52 

1876 

20i 

6,746 

1207 

1,036 

14-07 

1876 

Receipts  jier  cfir  on 

duty  (82) 

1,665 

LoxDorf    Trawwatb. 
Passengers  Carried,  1871-76. 


Ye« 

Number  of  pse^gcn! 

Itecelpla  from  pwaongen 

,.», 

P.,„, 

Per^u,ile 

1    ,.., 

_'™- 

Pus. 

Tafg. 

rua. 

£ 

1871 

? 





1872 

11,008,264 

10rt,800 

5-07 

104,010 

2-27 

11,701.408 

111,200 

6-23 

110,348 

1874 

13,164,02.') 

ll.V>00 

6-74 

117,416 

214 

15,700,1167 

1:;2,400 

6-32 

1.^,051 

210 

].V!'5,o,T>       118,100 

6-(tO 

134,554 

207 

1876 

n  duly 

(82  in  second  liftlf-year) 

.     100,200 

Do.             do.            per  day  of  365      .             521       1 

LONDON  TRAMWAYS. 

LoHOON  TBAvwArs. 
WorUt^  ExpenMure,  1871-76, 


un 

m. 

„„ 

1671 

■„. 

.,7. 

Dnu«,  Ex™™m™«. 

£ 

£ 

Is 

7;,iM 

7.W 

U,BM 
SIM 
S,l« 

£ 
M,l«4 
7,»« 

US 

MJV3 

£ 

7i.n» 

10,817 

S.WI 

3,S13 
1»,7U 

e.Ms 

10,181 

tug  bnilding.       . 
[a«™lclia,g«    .        . 

4,000 

l.»»0 

3«,U> 

M,418 

1I7,4S» 

1U,9M 

OuNTTh-OraiT  EXPKNDLTnBK. 

Rata  and  Tain     . 
ConUDgent  . 

IN 

1477 

£ 
1,0UD 

£ 
SM 
lIlM 

1,»W 

£ 

'■S 

1,3» 

!,7« 

6,B8» 

...70. 

TOTU.  KlFBiDTHlBK. 

Do.  PM  mils  ran     .       . 
Do.  pap  oeut.  o[  receipt* . 

BS,4M 

W.1H 

76-9% 

77-8% 

7»'8% 

87-g% 

llg.Ml 
M-4  % 

Averaged  WorJdng  Expenditure  for  Three  Yeart,  1874-76. 
Mllea  ran  by  vtit  •.—i,^^lK9,  tat  thne  fsan ;  a.MO.UO  mlln  par  jimi. 


SJDUII 

w^p. 

ProiPonionB 
part  o( 

peodStnn 

Kipendltn™ 
mlle-rmi 

Homng   . 

Wftges  of  driveta  and 
shifters  (esiiniBted) 
Repair  of  care 
MaintenancB  of  way . 
Traffic      . 
( Oeaeral  charges    . 

£ 

187,347 

28,006 
ia,102 
10,532 
63,680 
8,761 
15,363 

£ 

62,449 

9,665 
6,367 
3,507 
17,897 
2,931 
5,084 

PaCBat. 
55'53 

8-60 
4-77 
312 
16-92 
2-60 
4-52 

P«™ 
6-63 

1-OS 
■67 
■37 

1-90 
-31 
■64 

330,670 

106,800 

95-08 

11-35 
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LoiTDON  Tramways. 
Averaged  Working  Expenditure  for  1874-76 — continued. 


Amount  for 
3  years 

Amount 
per  year 

Proportional 
part  of 
total  ex- 
penditure 

£zpenditaie 
mile-rnn 

CONnNGENT  ExPKJi- 
DirXTKE. 

Kates  and  taxes 

Licenses  and  excise 
duties   . 

Compensation  . 

Legal  and  Parliamen- 
tary 

6,060 

2,092 
5,421 

4,020 

£ 
1,687 

697 
1,807 

1,343 

Per  cent. 
1-60 

•62 
1-61 

1-19 

Pence 

•18 

•07 
•19 

•14 

16,602 
337,272 

5,634 
112,424 

4-92 

•59 

Total  Expenditure 

100-00 

11^94 

Total  Receipts 

397,343 

132,448 

— 

Do.        per  mile  ni 

in    . 

•        • 

•         • 

Pence 

14-06 

Expenditure  in  parts  of  total  receipts,  84*90  per  cent. 
Net  receipts  do.  do.         16*10 

Do.      per  year,  in  parts  of  capital 

expenoiture     ....    2*52 


11 


2*12 
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London  Tramways. 
Miles-Run  and  Cost  for  Repair  of  Cars,  1871-76. 


Average 
number 

Miles  run  by  cars 

Cost  for  repair 

Year 

of  cars 

Number    ' 
Miles 

Per  car 

Per  car 

per  day 

of  365 

Amount 

Per  car 

Per 
mile 
run 

1871 
1872 

Cars 

Miles 

Miles 

£ 

£ 

Pence 

102 

967,664 

9,487 

520 

(\  year) 

1873 

106 

964,785 

9,102 

49-9 

— 

(|  year) 
1874 

116 

1,953,013 

16,840 

461 

4,190 

36 

•52 

1875 

129 

2,497,643 

19,370 

53-1 

5,221 

40-5 

•50 

1876 

132 

2,329,703 

17,650 

48-4 

6,691 

50-7 

•71 

J 

iverage^for  the  Three 

Years,  1874-76. 

126 

2,260,120 

17,940 

491 

5,367 

42-6 

•57 

London  Tramways. 
Average  Length  and  Cost  for  Maintenance  of  Way,  1871-76. 


Cotft  for  maintenance  of  way 

Year 

Average 
length 

open 

Per  mile  of 

Per  square 

Per  mile 

Amount 

way 

yard  of  way  • 

run  by  cars 

Miles 

£ 

£ 

Pence 

Pence 

1871 

10 

? 

^— 

1872 

\7\ 

? 

— 

— 

1873 

m 

? 

1874 

18 

3,239 

180 

4-32 

•40 

1875 

20i 

2,613 

129 

3-10 

•26 

1876 

20i 

4,671 

231 

6-54 

•48 

Averages  for  tht 

^  Three  Years,  1874-' 

1^, 

19^5             3,507 

180 

432 

•37 

*  Allowing  10,000  square  yards  per  lineal  mile. 

Q  2 


CHAPTER    in. 


LONDON   8TEEET   TRAMWAYS,    1872-76. 

The  cost  incurred  for  the  tramways  as  laid  in  the 
streets  amounted,  at  Decemher  31,  1876,  to  upwards 
of  £100,000,  or  to  £18,645  per  mile  of  double-line. 
The  total  expenditure  on  all  the  line,  with  buildings, 
horses,  and  plant,  amounted  to  about  £28,000  per  mile. 
The  horse-power  was  hired  from  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  until  April  1875,  when 
the  tramway  company  acquii'ed  their  own  horses  and 
worked  the  lines  themselves.  It  appears  from  the 
accounts  that  the  cost  for  horse-power  was  the  same 
in  proportion  to  mileage-run,  when  it  was  hired,  as 
when  it  was  provided  by  the  company  themselves. 

Capital  Expenditure, 


Year 

MDeeopen 
at  Dec  81 

Capital  expenditure  at 
December  81 

Total 

PermUe 
open 

26  months  ending  Dec.  31,  1873 

1874 
1875 
1876 

Miles 

6* 

94,761 

104,042 
153,566 

£ 
23,120 

27,921 
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LonmoN  Stbeet  Trakwatb. 

Details  of  Expenditure  at  December  31, 1876. 

MUes  opened,  6^. 


• 

Per  mile 

Percent. 

£ 

£ 

of  total 

Oonstruction  of  tramways, 

and  Parliamentary,  legal, 

engineering,  and  other  ex- 

penses incidental  thereto 

102,669, 

or 

18,646 

= 

66-81 

Property  and  buildings 

22,868, 

or 

4,168 

= 

14-89 

Rolling  stock    . 

10,639, 

or 

1,826 

» 

6-86 

Horses      .... 

16,638, 

or 

3,007 

=3 

10-77 

Machinery 

631, 

or 

96 

£3 

•34 

Harness     .... 

231, 

or 

42 

a 

•16 

Office  furniture  . 

290, 

or 

63 

= 

•20 

£163,666       £27,916 


100 


London  Street  Tramways. 
Receipts,  1873-76. 


Year 

1 

Mikw  run 
by  cars 

Receipts 
from  traffic 

Sundry 
receipts 

Total 
receipts 

Per  cent,  of 
capital 

26   months    to 
;     Dec.  31, 1873 
1874 

1876 
1          1876. 

Milm 
667,807 

772,698 

£ 

68,272 
39,106 

46,829 

£ 
467 

694 
707 

£ 

68,729 
39,670 

47,636 

Per  cent. 

P 

38-17 
30-96 

1 

Receipts — continued. 

1 

Year 

Miles  open 

Receipts  per 
mile  open 

Per  mUe  per 
^veek 

Per 
mile-ran 

1 26    months    to 

Dec.  31, 1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

Milee 

£ 

8,822 
8,644 

£ 

169-6 
166-2 

Pence 

14-27 
14-77 
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London  Street  Tramways. 
Passengers  Carried,  1873-76. 


Tear 

Nnmber  of  passengers 

Receipts  from  passengers 

Total 

Per  car 

Per  mile 
mn 

Total 

Per 
paas^iger 

25   months    to 
Dec.  31, 1873 
1874 

1876 
1876 

Faas. 

4,880,983 
6,620,880 

Pass. 

Pass. 

7-30 

7-27 

£ 
68,272 

39,026 
46,829 

Pence 
1-92 

200 

Working  Expenditure,  1873-76. 


26  months 

to  Dec.  31, 

1873 

1874 

1876 

Total 
amount 

In  parts  of 
total  ex- 
penditure 

Per 

mile-mn 

Direct  Expenditurb. 

Horse  hire 

Horsing  by  the  company 
Wages  of  drivers  and  pole- 
shifters. 
Repair  of  cars 
Midntenanoe  of  way 
Traffic      .... 

r  Oeneral  Charges  . 

1  Rents,  races,  and  taxes 

Direct  . 

£ 

24,671 

6,668 
1,768 
1,837 
6,176 

}    1,948 

£ 
18,670 

3,287 

1,046 

968 

4,796 

1,432 

£ 

21,604 

4,172 
1,602 
1,246 
6,901 
f   1,866 
t      907 

percent. 

66-38 

10-94 
4-20 
3-27 

16-47 
3-70 
2-24 

Pence 

6-68 

1^80 
•60 
•89 

1^83 
•43 
•27 

42,048 

30,088 

36,688 

96-22 

11-40 

Contingent  Expbkditurb. 

Rates  and  taxes 
Licenses  and  excise  duties 
Compensation  . 
Legal  and  Parliamentary 

Contingent  . 

122 
271 
936 
607 

666 
136 
392 
393 

769 
186 
238 
260 

2-02 
-49 
•62 
•66 

•24 

•06 
•07 
•08 

1,936 

1,477 

1,442 

8-78 

•45 

Total  Expenditure. 

Do.  per  mile  nm     . 
Do.  per  cent,  of  receipts  . 

43,984 
74-9% 

31,666 
d, 

IVU 
79-6% 

38,130 
d. 

11-86 
80-2% 

10000 

11-86 
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Loin)ON  Stbebi  T&axwayb. 
Cost  for  Maintenance  of  Way, 


1874 

1876 

Length  open    .... 
Oost  for  maintenance 

Ditto    per  mile 

Ditto    per  square  yard  of  way* 

Ditto    per  nule  run 

4^  miles 

£958 

£213 

6*11  pence 

•34     „ 

5^  miles 

£1,246 

£227 

5*45  pence 

•39     „ 

*  Allowing  10,000  square  yards  per  lineal  mile. 
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DUBLIN   TRAMWAYS,  1872-76. 

The  Dublin  tramways  have  been  horsed  from  the 
commencement,  by  the  tramway  company  themselves. 
The  expenses  for  horse-power  in  1873  and  1874,  were 
excessive,  on  account  of  injudicious  purchases  of 
horses,  and  the  necessity  for  selling  a  portion  of  the 
stock  and  replacing  it  with  better  horses.  During 
the  last  two  years,  1875-6,  under  improved  manage- 
ment of  the  horse-power,  the  cost  for  horsing 
amounted  to  5^.  per  mile  run  by  cars.  As  the 
number  of  horses  in  the  stud  averaged  about  480 
during  those  two  years,  the  mileage-run,  which  was 
over  a  million  miles  per  year,  was  performed  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  miles  per  horse  per  day — the  same 
performance  as  was  deduced  for  the  horses  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramway. 

Capital  Expenditure. 


Year 

Miles  open  at 
December  31 

Capital  expenditure  at  December  31 

Total 

Per  mile  open 

1872 
1873 

1874 
1875 
1876 

MilflR 

9 
15 
16 
16 

16 

129,690 
213,937 
245,701 
254,481 
255,632 

14,410 
14,262 
15,362 
15,905 
15,977 
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Dublin  Tramways. 

Details  of  Expenditure  at  December  31,  1876. 

Miles  apeUf  16. 

Per  mile  Per  cent. 

£  £  of  totol 


Tramways,  equipments,  roll- 

ing stock,  land,  buildings, 

&c.  (including  76  cars  and 

5  onmibuses)  *  . 

235,977, 

or  14,749   = 

92^33 

Horses  (486) 

17,364, 

or     1,085   = 

6^79 

Machinery  and  plant    . 

900, 

or          56   = 

•35 

Harness,  stable  implements, 

forges,  tools 

1,090, 

or          68   = 

•42 

Office  furniture    . 

300, 

or          19   = 

•12 

. 

£255,631, 

or  £15,977   « 

100^00 

•  Say,  for  76  cars,  at  £230 

.     £17,480 

6  onmibusee 

•           •           • 

600 

£17,980 


Number  of  Cars. 


Half-year  ending 

Number  in  good  order 

Number  under  repair 

Total 
number 

Cars 

Per  cent. 

Cars 

Per  cent. 

Cars 

June    1872     . 

? 

J^^eC.                   yf 

43 

— 

2 

45 

June    1873     . 

67 

96 

3 

4 

70 

Dec.       „ 

66 

94 

4 

6 

70 

June    1874    . 

62 

89 

8 

11 

70 

Dec.       „ 

62 

89 

8 

11 

70 

June    1875     . 

? 

? 

70 

jJQC,           ,, 

9 

• 

? 

70 

June    1876     . 

? 

? 

— 

70 

AJQCt           ,, 

9 

• 

? 

76 

Yearly  Averages. 

1872 

P 

1873 

66i 

95 

3J 

5 

70 

1874 

62 

89 

8 

11 

70 

1875 

? 

70 

1876 

— 

? 

— 

73 
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DiTBLnr  Tramways. 
Traffic  RecdpU, 


Year 

1872 
1873 

1874 
1876 
1876 

Miles  mn  by 
cars 

Receipts 
from  traffic 

Sundry 
receipts 

Total 
receipts 

Per  cent,  of 
capital 

Miles 

? 
? 
? 

1,038,724 
987,349 

£ 

35,222 
62,445 
63,248 
69,891 
73,303 

£ 
658 

1,179 
736 
824 

1,428 

£ 

85,880 
63,624 
63,984 
70,716 
74,731 

Percent. 

27-7 
29-7 
26-0 
27-8 
29-2 

Receipts — continued . 

Year 

Average  length 
of  way  open 

Receipts  per 

average  mile 

open 

Per  mile 
per  week 

Per  car 

Per  mile 
nm 

1872 
1873 
1874 

1876 
1876 

Miles 

6 
13 
16 
16 
16 

£ 

5,980 
4,894 
8,999 
4,420 
4,779 

£ 
115 

94-1 
76-9 

86 
89-8 

£ 
892 

903 

966 

1,043 

Pence 

16-38 
18-17 

Dublin   Tramways. 
Passengers  Carried, 


Year 

Namber  of  passengers 

Receipts  from  passengers 

Total 

Per  car 

Per 
mile-run 

Total 

Per 
passenger 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 

Pass. 

3,138,522 
5,285,180 
5,269,546 
5,849,925 
6,073,687 

Pass. 
73,700* 

75,500 
75,280 
83,570 
86,770 

Pass. 

? 
? 
P 

5-63 
615 

£ 

85,222 
62,445 
63,248 
69,891 
73,303 

Pence 

2-67 
2-78 
2-88 
2-87 
2-90 

*  For  second  half-year. 
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Dublin  Tramways. 
Workinff  Expenditure, 


1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

Direct  Exfbnmtube. 

Honing       .... 
DrlTers'  wages  and  traffic 
expenses  .... 
Repairs  of  cars  and  buildings 
Mfidntenanoe  of  way    . 

f  Oeneral  charges 

(Rents       .... 

Direct      . 

£ 

14,600 

5,473 
771 

1,849 
(in  rates) 

£ 

26^41 

12,458 

1,683 

2,138 

2,496 

391 

£ 
26,146 

11,884 

2,529 

1,648 

2,437 

524 

£ 
24,851 

11,781 

2,874 

2,542 

2,609 

458 

£ 

28,754 

12,198 

3,248 

8,983 

2,292 

415 

22,693 

45,402 

45,168 

45,115 

45,890 

CONTINQENT  EXFEKDITITRE. 

Rates  and  taxes  . 

Compensation 

Legal  and  Parliamentary   . 

Contingent 

654 
120 
548 

2,293 

437 

1,859 

2,096 
298 
456 

1,776 
1,224 
1^51 

1,840 
626 
845 

1,817 

4,089 

2,850 

4,251 

8,811 

Total  Expknditubb. 

Do.  per  mile-mn 

Do.  per  cent,  of  receipts     . 

24,010 

? 
66-9  % 

49,491 

? 
77-8  % 

48,018 

? 
750  % 

49,366 

d. 
11-40 
69-8  % 

49,201 

d, 
11-96 
65-6  % 

Averaged  Working  Expenditure  for  Two  Years,  1876-76. 
Mileage  of  cars,  2,026,073  for  two  years ;  1,013,036  miles  per  year. 


Amounts  for 

Amounts 

Per  cent,  of 

total 
expenditure 

Per 

two  years 

per  year 

mile-mn 

DiRBCT  Expenditure  : 

£ 

£ 

Per  cent. 

Pence 

Horsing    . 

48,606 

24,303 

49-30 

6-76 

Drivers'  wages,    and 

traffic   . 

23,979 

11,990 

24^33 

2-84 

Eepairs   of  cars  and 
buildings 

6,122 

3,061 

6-22 

'72 

Maintenance  of  way  . 

6,626 

3,262 

6-62 

•77 

f  General  charges    . 
I  Rents    . 

4,901 

2,460 

4-97 

•68 

873 

436 

•89 

•10 

91,006 

46,603 

92^33 

10-78 
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Dublin  Tbajcwatb. 
Averaged  Working  Expenditure  for  1876-76 — continued. 


Amoantsfor 
two  years 

Amounts 
per  year 

Per  cent,  of 

total 
expenditure 

Per 
mile-run 

Contingent  Expen- 
diture: 

Kates  and  taxes 
Compensation   . 
Legal  and  Parliamen- 
tary 

£ 

3,616 
1,860 
2,096 

£ 

1,808 
926 

1,048 

Percent. 

3-67 

1-88 
2^13 

Pence 

•43 
•22 

•26 

1 

7,662 

3,781 

7-68 

•90 

Total  Expenditure  . 

98,668 

49,284 

100^00 

1168 

Total  Receipts 

146,446 

72,723 

Pence  per  mile 

Ditto         per  mile  run 17^23 

Expenditure  m  parts  of  receipts,  67^8  per  cent. 

Net  receipts        do.         do.         33^2        „     .        .        6*66 

Do.  per  year  in  parts  of  capital 

expenditure    .         .         .         .9*2         „ 

MileS'Ruriy  and  Cost  for  Repair  of  Cars. 


Y«ir 
/VecT 

\1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 

Average 
number 
of  cars 

Miles  run  by  cars 

Cost  for  repair 

Number 

Per  car 

Per  car  per 
day  of  865 

Amount 

Per 
car 

Per 
mile- 
run 

Cars 

46 
70 
70 
70 
73 

Miles 

? 
? 
? 

1,038,724 
987,349 

Mflffl 

14,840 
13,620 

Miles 

40^7 
370 

£ 

771  { 
1,683 
2,629 
2,874 
8,248 

£ 

(i-year) 
17^1 
24 

361 
411 
44-6 

Pence 

•66 
•79 

Av( 
7Vb 

^agesfor  th< 
1,013,036 

e  Two  Ye 
14,170 

!«r«,  1876 
89 

-76. 
8,061 

42-8 

•726 
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Average 
length  open 

Cost  for  maintenance  of  way 

Year 

Amount 

Per  mile 
of  way 

Per  square 
yard  of  way* 

Per  mile  nin 
by  cars 

Miles 

£ 

£ 

Pence 

Pence 

1872 

6 

? 

1873 

13 

2,133 

164 

3-94 

? 

1874 

16 

1,648 

103 

2^47 

P 

1875 

16 

2,542 

159 

3^81 

•59 

1876 

16 

3,983 

249 

6-00 

•97 

Averages  for  the  Two  Years,  1875-76. 

16 

3,262 

204 

4-90 

•77 

*  Allowing  10,000  square  yards  per  lineal  mile. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TEAMWATS  OP  GLASGOW  AND  THE  VALE  OF  OLTDE. 


Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways,  1872-1876. 

The  train  ways  of  Glasgow  are  worked  by  the  Glasgow 
Tramway  and  Omnibus  Company.  The  lines  are 
held  under  lease  from  the  Corporation,  for  21  years, 
by  the  company,  which  was  formed  on  July  1,  1871. 
By  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  company  pay  to 
the  Corporation  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent, 
per  year  on  the  outlay :  a  sinking  fund  at  the  rate  of 
about  3  per  cent,  per  year;  a  mileage-rate  of  £150 
per  year  for  every  mile  of  street  traversed  by  tram- 
ways within  the  municipal  boundary;  and  a  re- 
serve for  the  renewal  of  the  tramways  of  upwards  of 
3  per  cent,  per  year,  amounting  to  from  £230  to 
£240  per  mile  per  year.  This  reserve  is  simply 
lodged  in  trust  with  the  Corporation,  and  belongs  to 
the  company.  The  business  of  the  company  consisted 
entirely  of  omnibus  traffic  until  June  30,  1872  ;  and, 
till  December  31,  1873,  five-sixths  of  the  traffic 
receipts  were  drawn  from  omnibus  traffic.  The 
following  analysis  of  accounts  is,  therefore,  limited 
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to  the   years  1874-76,  when   the    traflBc   consisted 
almost  wholly  of  tramway  business. 

The  tramways  were  originally  worked  with  the 
stud  of  omnibus  horses  belonging  to  the  company. 
But  these  were  found  unequal  to  the  work,  and  they 
were  gradually  sold  and  replaced  by  more  powerful 
horses.  The  cost  for  horsing  during  the  three  years, 
1874-76,  was  as  follows  : — 

Tear  d. 

1874  ....     6*32  per  mile  run  by  cars. 

1875  ....     6-41  „  „ 

1876  ....     6-61  „  „ 


Average     .     6'03rf.         „ 


ij 


— showing  a  decided  reduction  for  the  last  year, 
due,  in  part,  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  provender,  and 
in  part,  no  doubt,  to  improvement  ia  management. 
The  horses  are  worked  in  studs  of  ten  to  a  car,  and 
are  more  hardly  worked  than  those  employed  on  the 
tramways  of  London,  during  the  six  week-days ;  but 
they  rest  on  Sundays — a  privilege  which  is  unknown 
in  the  metropolis.  For  the  years  1874  and  1876,  the 
miles-run  and  the  total  number  of  horses  were  as 
follows : — 


Year 

1874      .. 

MileR-mn 

..      1,675,000 

Average  number 
of  horses 

...       820 

Nnmber  of 
working  days 

...        olo        ... 

Miles-mn 

per  horse 

per  day 

6-62 

1876      .. 

..      2,310,000 

...    1,104 

...         olo         ... 

6-71 

— showing  that  the  horses  do  more  work  per  work- 
ing day  than  those  working  in  London,  where  six 
miles  a  day  is  the  average  per  horse.  But  the  work 
averaged  per  day,  including  Sundays,  amounts  to 
only  5*60  miles  per  day  in  1874,  and  5*76  miles  per 
day  in  1876. 
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In  this  connection,  the  daily  miles-run  per  car  on 
duty,  in  1874,  did  not  exceed  64  miles. 

Glasgow  Oobporation  Tkakwats. 

Capital  Bocpenditure  at  December  31,  1876. 
Miles  open,  16'16. 


December  31, 1876. 

Capital 

Per  mUe-open 

Proportions  in 
part  of  total 

£ 

£ 

Percent. 

Lease  of  the  tramways    . 

147,833 

9,756 

43-45 

Heritable  property  (build- 
ings and  ground) 

98,295 

6,488 

28-89 

Plant  and  machinery 

6,847 

458 

2-04 

Horses    .... 

51,177 

3,378 

15-04 

Oars       .... 

34,000 

2,244 

9-99 

Omnibuses 

1,494 

99 

•44 

Office  furniture 

513 

34 

•15 

Total  capital . 

340,159 

22,457 

100-00 

Trctffic  Receipts, 


Year 

Miles  run  by 
cars 

Receipts 

from 
car  traflOic 

Receipts 
From  omni- 
bus traffic 

Sundry 
receipts 

Total 
receipts 

Percent. 

of 
capital 

1874 
1875 
1876 

Miles 

1,675,000 
1,851,200 
2,319,000 

£ 
104,285 

117,463 
140,912 

£ 
2,664 

292 
1,673 

£ 

6,273 
5,256 
3.522 

£ 

113,222 
123,011 
146,107 

Percent. 
43 

Receipts — continued. 

Year 

Miles  open 

Total 
receipts 
per  mile 

Per  mile  per 
week 

Per  car 

Permile-nm 

1874 
1875 
1876 

Miles 

14 

15-15 

15-15 

£ 

8,086 
8,119 
9,644 

£ 

155 

156 
185 

£ 

1,063 

1,025 

919 

Pence 

16-22 
1595 
16^12    * 
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Working  E.vpenditure,  1874-76. 

Total  mileage  run  by  cars,  5,845,200  for  three  yeArs  ;  1,948,400  miles  per  year. 


Heads  op  Expenditure 


Direct  Expenditurk. 


Honing    .... 
Wa^es      .... 
Repairs  of  cars  and  buildings 
Maintenance  of  way 
(General  charges 


Direct 


1874 

1876 

1876 

Average  for  187 

Amount 

Per 

cent,  of 

total 

amount 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Per 
cent. 

44,069 

49,449 

68,291 

48,943 

68*10 

24,896 

26,726 

31,671 

27,764 

3012 

4,460 

4,846 

6,219 

4,842 

6'26 

4,336 

1,496 

2,733 

2,865 

8-10 

8,607 

8,810 

6,897 

4,406 

4-78 

81,288 

86,326 

98,811 

88,809 

96*36 

Per 
mile- 
run 


Pence 

6*03 

3*42 

•60 

•35 

•64 


10-94 


CONTDJOENT  EXI'ENDmiRE. 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes     . 
Licenses  and  excise  duties 
Compensation  . 
Legal         .... 


(Contingent 


2,183 

1,664 

2,397 

2,081 

2-26 

630 

164 

350 

381 

•41 

132 

240 

828 

400 

•43 

434 

323 

720 

492 

•54 

3,379 

2,391 

4,295 

3,354 

3-64 

•26 
•06 
•06 
•06 


•41 


Total  Expenditure. 


Do.  per  mile  run 

Do.  per  cent,  of  receipts  . 


84,677 

d. 
1213 

74^81% 


88,716 

d. 
11-60 
72-13% 


103,106 

d. 
10-67 
70^67% 


92,163 

d. 
11  •35 
72-60% 


100-00 


11-35 


Miles-Run,  and  Cost  for  Repair  of  Cars. 


Year 

Average 

number 

of  cars 

Miles  run  by  cars 

Cost  for  repair 

Number 

Per  car 

Per  car 

per  day  of 

313  days 

Amount 

Per  car 

Per 

mile-run 

1874 
1876 
1876 

Cars 

10€i 

120 

169 

Miles 

1,675,000 
1,861,200 
2,319,000 

Miles 

16,790 
15,430 
14,590 

Miles 

60-3 
49-3 
4(i^6 

£ 

4,460 
4,846 
6,219 

£ 

41-9 

40-4 
32-8 

Pence 

•fi4 
•63 
•64 

128^ 

Average* for  Three  Years^  187 
1,948»400       16,160          48-4 

'4-76. 
4,842 

37-7 

•60 

1874 

84 

For  84  Cars  on  Duty  in  1874. 
1,676,000       19,940          68*7 

— 

— 
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Vale  op  Clyde  Tramways,  1873-76. 

Of  the  Vale  of  Clyde  Tramways,  the  Govan  section 
was  laid  out  and  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
veyance of  mineral  traflfic  as  well  as  passenger  traffic. 
The  mineral  traffic  has  hitherto  constituted  but  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  receipts — not  more  than 
2^  or  3  per  cent.,  in  1876.  The  Greenock  section  is 
devoted  entirely  to  passenger  traffic. 

The  Govan  section,  opened  on  January  1,  1873, 
was  worked  under  a  contract  with  the  Glasgow 
Tramway  Company  until  June  30,  1874,  after  which 
the  horsing  was  done  by  another  contractor. 

Capital  expenditure,  as  per  balance  sheet,  at 
December  31, 1876 £121,840 

Receipts  and  Expenditure, 


Year 

Total  receipts 

Working  expenditure 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

£ 

9,385 
14,644 
13,764 
16,302 

£ 

8,298 

11,582 

8,102 

9,869 

Percent. 

88-4 
79*6 
68-9 
64-6 

Year  1876. 
Miles  open 
Miles  run  by  14  cars 
Do.    do.     per  car   . 
Do.    do.      do.      per  day  (313) 
Total  receipts  . 
Do.      do.      per  mileK)pen 
Do.      do.      per  mile  per  week 
Do.      do.       per  car  (14) 
Do.      do.      per  mile-run 
Expenditure  per  mile-run . 
Net  receipts  per  mile-run . 


ji 


}f 


6|  miles 
176,261    miles-run 
12,690 

40-2 

£16,302 

£2,267 

£43-6 

£1,093 

20-84i?. 

ISUd. 

7-40rf. 


CHAPTER    VL 

EDINBURGH    STREET   TRAMWAYS,  1871-76. 

The  tramways  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  have  been 
constructed  and  worked  under  very  considerable 
difficulties,  municipal  and  physical.  Laid  upon  long 
and  severe  gradients,  the  Edinburgh  Tramways  are 
more  difficult  to  work  than  any  other  system  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  horse-power  was  supplied  by 
contract  during  the  first  few  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  contractor  raised  his  terms,  insomuch 
that  on  one  section  the  company  paid  him  the 
abnormal  sum  of  lOd,  per  mile  run — not  unreason- 
able. For,  though  the  company  anticipated  that  not 
more  than  three  horses  would  be  required  to  work 
the  system  at  any  point,  it  was  found  that  for  work- 
ing on  the  steepest  gradients— on  Leith  Walk,  North 
Bridge,  and  Portobello  Road — four  horses  were  re- 
quired. In  1874  the  company  terminated  the  con- 
tract for  horse-power,  acquired  all  the  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  contractor,  and  commenced  to  horse  the 
lines  themselves.  The  price  paid  for  the  horses,  at  a 
valuation,  was  only  :628  per  horse.  The  horses  were 
not  suited  for  the  service,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1876,  that  the  horses  thus  acquired  at  a 
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valuation,  were  replaced  by  others  suited  to  the 
work.  Nevertheless,  on  some  of  the  gradients  the 
labour  is  excessive,  and  the  horses  are  very  sorely 
tried.  Prom  the  gradients  of  Leith  Walk,  averaging 
1  in  32— of  which  the  maximum  gradient  is  1  in  14 
— the  horses  are  shifted  every  few  months  to  another 
and  an  easier  section,  on  which  there  is  no  steeper 
gradient  than  1  in  25.  They  begin  to  recover 
strength  after  having  been  worked  for  some  time  on 
the  easier  gradients,  and  they  are  again  placed  upon 
the  severer  inclines.  ^  But  for  such  a  rotation  of  duty, 
the  horses,'  says  Dr.  Wood,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, *  would  not  last  at  all.  As  it  is,  they  last  a 
shorter  time,'  he  believes,  *  than  in  most  other  towns, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  them  in  con- 
dition.' 

The  average  cost  for  horse-power  in  the  year 
1876,  worked  by  the  company,  amounted  to  T^d.  per 
mile  run  by  cars,  which  is  probably  the  highest  rate 
of  cost  in  this  country  for  tramway  work.  Naturally, 
the  number  of  miles  run  per  horse  is  less  in  Edin- 
burgh than  elsewhere.  It  amounts  to  only  5*80  miles 
per  day  of  313  in  the  year. 
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Edinburgh  Street  Tramways. 

Capital  Expenditure  at  December  31,  1876. 
Length  of  way,  13*29  mUeB. 


1876 

AmoimtB 

Per  mile  of 
wfty 

Percent,  of  to- 
tal expenditure 

£ 

£ 

Per  cent. 

Preliminary,    \<&^y   and 

Parliamentary     . 

30,110 

2,266 

13-64 

City  road-trust 

3,000 

226 

1-36 

Way  and  equipments 

136,360 

10,266 

61-74 

Stables  and  property 

20,242 

1,623 

9-17 

Oars       .... 

11,401 

868 

617 

1  Omnibuses 

1,438 

108 

•66 

Horses   .... 

16,900 

1,273 

7-66 

Ebumess 

660 

42 

•26 

Office  fiimitiire 

1 

762 

67 

•34 

\            Totals    . 

220,762 

16,609 

100-00 

Trojffic  and  Receipts  for  the  Year  1876. 


Miles  run  by  64  cars 

816,643  miles 

Do.      do.      per  car      .        .        . 

16,121     „ 

Do.      do.        do.       per  day  (313) 

48-3    „ 

Number  of  passengers  (8,000,000  to 

9,000,000).         .        .        .say 

8,600,000  pass. 

Do.      do.      per  cars  (64) 

167,407    „ 

Do.       do.      per  mile  run 

10-41     „ 

Receipts  from  traffic 

;fi60,627 

Do.  do.  sundry 

£1,684 

Do.  do.  total 

£62,111 

Do.  do.  per  cent  of  capital    . 

28^13  per  cent 

Do.  do.  per  mile    . 

£4,678 

Do.  do.      do.      per  week     . 

£89-9 

Do.  do.  per  car  (64) 

£1,160 

Do.  do.  per  mile-run 

18-26  pence 

Do.  do.  per  passenger     . 

1-71    „ 
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EDINBtTRGH  StKBET  TrAMWAYS. 

Working  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1876. 
Mileage  run  by  cars,  816,M3  miles. 


1876 

Amounts 

Proportional 
part  of  total 
expenditure 

Expenditure 
per 
mile-mn 

DiRBCT  Expenditure, 

Horsing 

Repairs  of  cars  and    onini- 

Diines        .... 
Maintenance  of  way    . 
Traffic    (including     drivers* 

wages)     .... 
General  charges  . 

£ 

26,363 

2,174 
2,707 

7,903 
3,377 

Per  cent. 

68-63 

4^83 
601 

17-64 
7-60 

Pence 

7^76 

•64 
•80 

2-32 
•99 

42,624 

94-41 

12-60 

Contingent  Expenditure. 

Kates  and  taxes  . 
Licenses       .... 
Compensation   and  law  ex- 
penses     .... 

676 
120 

1,719 

1-60 
•27 

3-82 

•19 
•04 

•61 

2,614 

6-69 

•74 

Total  Expenditure. 

46-038 

100^00 

13*24 

Total  Receipts.             £62,111                             Pence 
Ditto             per  mile  run    ....     18*26 
Expenditure  in  parts  of  total  receipts        72-62  per  cent.  13*24 
Net  receipts        ditto            ditto              27*48       „          6*02 
Ditto             ditto      capital    ex- 
penditure        ....          8^67        „ 

CHAPTER    VII. 

TRAMWAYS   AT   LEEDS,   SHEFFIELD,  AND  SOUTHPOET. 

PROVINCIAL   TRAMWAYS. 


Leeds  Tramways,  1873-1876. 
Capital  Expenditwe. 


Year 

Milra  open  at 
December  81 

Capital  expenditure  at  December  31 

Total 

Per  mile  open 

1873 
1874 

1876 
1876 

Miles 

8 
11 
11 
11 

£ 

88,998 
120,301 
130,671 
160,688 

£ 
10,600 

10,936 
11,870 
14,600 

Receipts. 


Year 

Average 
miles 
open 

Receipts 

Receipts 
per  cent. 

of 
capital 

Per 
mile 

Per  mile 
per  week 

Per  car 

Pass. 

Sundry 

Total 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 

Miles 

10 
11 
11 

£ 

12,724 
24,214 
37,133 
38,387 

£ 

2,462 

887 

1,568 

1,118 

£ 

15,786 
25,051 
38,701 
89,506 

percent. 

18-8 
20-8 
20-6 
24-6 

£ 

2,526 
2,505 
8,520 
8,591 

£ 

486 
48 
68 
69 

£ 

? 

726 
759 
698 
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Lebds  Tramways j  1873-76. 
Working  Expenditure, 


1873 

1874 

£ 

10,237 

5,748 

868 

205 

1,052 

458 

18,568 

1875 

1876 

Average 

of 
1875-76 

In  parts 
of  total 
expendi- 
ture 

Direct  Expenditure. 

Horsing 

Traffic,    indnding    wages    of 

drivers  and  pole-shifters 
Car,  harness,  and  *  general '  re- 
pairs         

Maintenance  of  way   . 
f  General  (with  gas  and  water) 
( Rents 

£ 
5,016 

2,676 

677 
100 
594 
350 

£ 
17,653 

4,869 

2,185 
548 

1,837 
631 

£ 
18,384 

5,562 

2,208 

1,889 

1,570 

559 

£ 
18,018 

5,215 

2,172 
944 

1,458 
696 

percent. 
61-24 

17-72 

7-88 
8-21 
4-94 
2-03 

9,413 

27,173 

29,622 

28,397 

96-50 

COSTIKGKNT  EXTENUITURH, 

Rates  and  taxes  . 
Licenses  and  excise  duties  . 
Legal  and  Parliamentary  . 
Sundry 

263 
!      147 

577 
188 

686 

194 
103 

736 

182 
156 

1.074 

711 

188 
129 

2-42 

-64 
-44 

1     410 

765 

983 

1,028 

yso 

Total  Expexditure. 

9,823 

19,833 

28,156 

30,696 

29,425 

100-0(1 

Total  Rkceifts 

Expenditure  in  parts  of  receipts  .        .        .        75*25  per  cent. 
Net  receipts       do.           do.        .        .        .       24*75        „ 
Do.                do.         capital  expenditure       6*65        „ 

39,103 

■^^ 

Average  Length  and  Cost  for  Maintenance  of  Wag, 


Year 

Average  length 
open 

Total  expendi- 
ture for  main- 
tenance 

Per  mile 

Per  square 
yard  of  way  • 

1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 

MUes 

10 
11 
11 

£ 
100 

206 

648 
1,339 

£ 
16 

20-5 
60 
121-7 

Fence 

P 

•67 
1-63 
3-97 

•  Allowing  7,350  square  yards  per  mile. 
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Sheffield  Tramways,  1874-76. 
CaipitcH  Ej:penditure. 


Year 

Miles  open  at 
Deoember  31 

Capital  expenditure  at  December  81 

Total                   Per  mile  open 

1874 
1876 
1876 

MUes 

2} 
4| 

4 

£ 

36,266 
37,972 
38,612 

£ 

13,180 
7,994 
8,107 

■ 

Receipts  (20  cars). 


Year 

Average 
miles 
open 

Receipts 

Receipts 
per  cent, 
of  capital 

Per  mile 

Per  mile 
per  week 

Per  car 

Pass. 

Sundry 

Total 

1874 
1875 
1876 

Miles 
2! 

4J 

£ 

12,489 
15,286 
15,144 

£ 

176 
166 
130 

£ 

12,664 
16,402 
16,274 

Per  cent. 

34-9 
40-6 
39-6 

£ 

4,604 
8,242 
3,216 

£ 

88-5 
62-8 
61-8 

£ 

? 

? 

764 

Working  Expenditure. 


1874 

1876 

1876 

Total  expenditure 

Do.   per  cent,  of  receipts     . 

Net  receipts  in  parts  of  total 
receipts    .... 

Net  receipts  in  parts  of  capi- 
tal expenditure 

£ 
8,801 

69-6  96 
30-6  o/o 
10-6  96 

£ 

10,799 
70-1  96 

29-9  96 

12-2  96 

£ 

10,971 
71-8  % 

28-2  96 

11-2  96 
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SoiTTHPORT  Tkamways,  1874-76. 
Capital  Expenditure, 


Yftfir 

Miles  open  at 
December  31 

Capital  expenditure  at  December  81 

Total 

Per  mile  open 

1874 
1875 
1876 

Miles 

4 
4 
4 

£ 

21,422 
23,024 
26,320 

£ 

6,355 
6,766 

6,580 

Details  of  Expenditure  at  December  31,  1876.     Miles  opened,  4. 


Per  mile 
£ 


Percent, 
of  total 


Tramways 
Buildings . 
Horses  and  cars 
Machinery  and  plant 
Office  furniture 


19,110,  or  4,777  =  72-6 

2,306,  or  676  =  8*8 

4,262,  or  1,066  =  16-2 

591,  or  148  =  2*2 

61,  or  13  «  -2 


£26,320,    or  £6,680        100-0 

SouTHPOKT  Tramways,  1874-76. 
Receipts, 


Year 

Miles 
open 

Receipts 

Percent, 
of  capital 

Per  mile 

Per  mile 
per  week 

Per  car 

(15  months)! 

1874   1 

1875 

1876 

Miles 

4 

4 
4 

£ 
8,061 

7,782 
7,941 

Percent. 

30-1 

33-8 
30-2 

£ 
1,610 

1,945 
1,985 

£ 

31 

37 
38 

£ 

920  (7  cars) 

973^8  „    ^ 
722(11,,    ) 
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SouTHPORT  Tramways,  1874-76. 
Working  Bxpefnditure, 


15  monthB 
1874 

1875 

1876 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  expenditure 

5,444 

4,299 

5,143 

Do.    per  cent,  of  receipts 
Net  receipts  in  parts  of  total 

67-6  % 

55-2  % 

64-8  96 

receipts    .... 

32-4  % 

44-8  % 

35-2  % 

Net  receipts  per  year  in  part 

of  capital  expenditure 

9-7  % 

15-1  % 

10-6  % 

Provincial  Tramways,  1875-76. 

Capital  Expenditure, 

Purchase,  Construction,  and  Equipment,  1876. 


Name  of  tramway 

Miles  open     ^ 

Capitol  expenditure 

Total 

Per  mile 

Plymouth 

Cardiff    .... 

Portsmouth     . 

MUes 

204 
2-40 
2-24 

£ 

35,983 
35,000 
42,626 

£ 

17,640 
14,580 
19,030 

Totals    . 

6-68 

113,609 

17,010 

Averaged  Receipts  for  1875-76. 


Name  of 
tramway 

Miles 
open 

Receipts  per  year 

Per  cent, 
of  capital 

Per  mile 

Per  mile 
per  week 

Pass. 

Sundry 

Total 

Plymouth     . 
Cardiflf . 
Portsmouth . 

MUes 

204 
2-40 
2-24 

£ 

9,979 
9,569 
7,244 

£ 

146 

166 

74 

£ 

10,125 
9,735 

7,318 

Per  cent. 

28-15 
27-82 
17-17 

£ 

4,964 
4,056 
3,267 

£ 

95-5 

78-01 

62-87 

Totals 

6-68 

26,792 

386 

27,178 

23-93 

4,088 

78-61 
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Provincial  Tramwats,  1875-76. 
Yearly  Working  ExpenditurCy  averaged  for  1875-76. 


Plymouth 
tramway 

Cardiff  tramway 

Portemoath 
tramway 

DiREtT  EXPHXDrrURB. 

Horsing,   drivers,  and 
traffic        .        . 

Repair  of  cars    . 

Midntenanoe  of  way 

(General  expenses,  local 
and  in  London  . 

£ 

6,266 
666 
149 

1,040 

Percent, 
of  total 

77*66 
7*00 
1*86 

12*88 

£ 

4,820 
68i 
228 

1,017 

Percent, 
of  total 

71*40 
8*62 
8*88 

16*07 
98*47 

£ 

4,786 
488 

74 

919 

Percent. 

of  tOtftl 

76*68 
6*77 
M9 

14*68 

8,020 

99*29 

6,647 

6,202 

99*17 

CONTINOENT  EXPKN- 

DrruRE. 

Licenses 

Compensation 

Legal    .... 

26 

22 

9 

•32 
*28 
*11 

16 
86 
62 

•23 
*62 

•77 

39 
16 

•62 
•24 

67 

•71 

103 

1*62 

64 

•86 

Total  expenditure 

8,077 

100-00 

6,760 

100-00 

6,266 

100^00 

Total  receipts 
Expenditure  in    parts 

of  receipts 
Net  receipts  in   parts 

of  receipts 
Net  receipts  in  part  of 

capital  expenditure  . 

10,126 
79-8  % 
20-2  % 
6-7  % 

— 

9,736 
69*3  % 
30*7  % 

8*6  % 

— 

7,818 
86*6  % 
14*6  % 

2*6  % 

1 

CHAPTER    Vin. 


DEWSBURY,    BATLEY,   AND    BIESTAL   TRAMWAY. 


This  is  a  single  line,  the  construction  of  which  has 
been  noticed  at  page  82.  It  is  3'325  miles  in 
length. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  capital  expen- 
diture at  June  30,  1876 : — 


Total 

Per  mile 

Preliminary  expenses  : 

Legal 

and 

£ 

£ 

Parliamentary,  &c.  . 

• 

1,622 

•  •  • 

487-8 

Construction  of  way   . 

17,327 

•  •  • 

5,211-0 

Do.           *  stables 

2,607 

•  •  • 

7540 

Office  furniture  . 

50 

•  •  • 

150 

Saddlery     . 

100 

•  •  • 

30-1 

40  horses    . 

1,705 

•  •  • 

512-8 

7  cars .        . 

1,273 

•  •  • 

382-9 

Omnibus 

123 

•  •  • 

37-0 

Plant : — Steam-engine, 

com  ] 

[nill, 

hay -chopper,  shafting. 

tools,  &vr. 

•                 • 

413 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

124-2 

Actual  cost 

25,120 

7,555-0 

Auditors     . 

• 
• 

• 
• 

10 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3-0 

Total  cost . 

25,130 

7,     8-0 

The  amount  for  construction  of  way  consists  of 
these  items : — 
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Per  mile 
£  £ 


Paid  to  contractor  ....     16,481     ...     4,957 
Compensation  to  the  Corporation"* 

ofBatley    .         .        .     £600  I  600    ...        180 

Do.        do.        Dewsbury  £100  J 
Paid  to  engineers  and  clerk  of  works        246     ...         74 

£17,327    ...  £5,211 

Two  of  the  cars  are  constructed  to  carry  40  pas- 
sengers, 20  inside  and  20  outside,  and  they  weigh 
2  J  tons  each.  The  remaining  five  cars  carry  32  pas- 
sengers, 16  inside  and  16  outside,  and  they  weigh 
If  tons  each.  The  wheels  are  30  inches  in  diameter, 
and  at  a  distance  of  5^  feet  apart  between  the  axles. 
The  ordinary  trafiic  is  worked  by  the  smaller  cars. 
On  Saturday  evenings,  and  other  special  occasions, 
the  larger  cars  are  also  employed. 

The  whole  number  of  40  horses  is  equivalent  to 
eight  horses  per  car  in  ordinary  runniug;  the  extra 
cars  are  worked  by  the  same  stock  of  horses.  The 
horses  are  occasionally  rested  during  the  week,  and 
on  every  Sunday,  on  which  day  the  traffic  is  sus- 
pended. *  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  road,'  says  Mr. 
Truswell,  the  manager  and  secretary,  *  but,  never- 
theless, too  much  on  granite  sets,' — that  is  to  say, 
for  the  good  of  the  horses.  Only  three  pairs  of 
horses  are  run  per  day  with  each  car  on  duty,  and  one 
pair  is  in  reserve  to  supply  the  place  of  sick  horses 
and  for  rest  days.  Each  pair  of  horses  on  active 
duty  runs  one-third  of  the  day. 

The  number  of  miles  run  by  cars  during  the  year 
1875-76,  was  106,500,  run  on  313  days.  This  mile- 
age  is  equivalent  to — 
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340J  miles  per  day. 

67    do.        do.       per  car  on  regular  duty  (6). 
22^  do.        do.       per  pair  of  horses. 
21,300    do.      per  year  per  car  on  regular  duty. 

The  receipts  from  traffic  for  the  years   1875-76 
were : — 

£ 

Fares 4,946 

Sundry 123 


£6,068 


being  equivalent  to — 


20*17  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expenditure  at  June  30,  1876. 
£1,624  per  mile  open,  for  the  year. 
£29-3  per  mile  open,  per  week. 
£1,013*6  per  car  on  duty  daily. 
11*42  pence  per  mile  run. 


Dewsbury,  Batley,  and  BntsTAL  Tramway. 
Working  Expenditure  for  the  Year  ending  June  31,  1876. 


Miles  run  by  cars,  106,500. 


Total 

Proportional 
part  of  total 
expenditure 

Per  mile-run 

DiRBCT  ExPETn)ITURE. 

Horsing 
Drivers'  wages 
Repair  of  cars 
Maintenance  of  way 
Traffic    .... 
General  charges 

£ 

2,629 

322 

26 

80 

406 

210 

Per  cent. 

69*36 

8*49 

•69 

2^10 

10*68 
6*64 

Pence 

6*92 
•73 
•06 
•18 
•91 
•47 

3,672 

96*86 

8^27 
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Dewsbxtry,  Batley,  Aio)  BiRSTAL  Tramway. 
Working  Expenditure  for  the  Year  ending  June  31, 1876 — continued. 


Total 

Proportional 
part  of  total 
expenditure 

Per  mile-run 

Contingent  Expenditure. 

Rent,  rates,  and  taxes     . 
Licenses 

£ 

104-2 
14-7 

Percent. 

2-75 
•39 

Pence 

•23 
•04 

119 

3^14 

'27 

Total  Expenditure  . 

£3,791 

100-00 

8-54 

Total  Receipts 

£5,068 

11^42 

Expenditure  in  parts  of 

receipts       .         .        .       74*8  per  cent. 
Net  receipts     do.      do.         25*2        „ 

2-88 

The  items  of  the  expenditure  for  horsing  are  as 
follows : — 


Provender 

Renewal  of  horses,  being  the   cost 

for  fresh  horses,  less  the  proceeds 

of  the  sale  of  horses 
Shoeing    ..... 
Stablemen,  wages 
Veterinary  services   . 
General  labour .... 


£      s.      d. 

1,735    1     3 


253  17  9 

200  16  6 

323    0  0 

30    0  0 

70  16  6 

15  16  6 


General  repairs 

£2,629    8    6 

Each  horse  is  allowed  17  pounds  of  corn  per  day, 
composed  of  oats,  peas,  maize,  and  bran ;  with  12 
pounds  of  chopped  hay,  occasionally  mixed  with  straw. 
To  each  horse  is  given  also  1^  pounds  of  linseed,  after 
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having  been  steeped  in  cold  water  for  24  hours, 
stirred  about,  and  given  as  a  drink.  ^  It  is  the  finest 
thing  I  know  of/  says  Mr.  Truswell,  '  and  a  frequent 
change  in  the  food  of  a  horse  has  most  beneficial 
results.  This  does  not  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves;  it  is  invaluable  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  horse/  The  quantities  of  provender 
consumed  during  the  year  were  as  follows  : — 


£     ». 

d. 

Hay         .       63  tons  13  cwt. 

® 

8    6 

0  per  ton 

Straw      .      33  tons  12  cwt.  2  qrs. 

® 

4    0 

0        „ 

Oats         .     367  qiiartAis 

® 

1     7 

3  per  qr. 

Maize  *     .      40      ,, 

@ 

1  10 

0        „ 

Beans      .       40      ,,              . 

® 

2    2 

0        „ 

Peas        .      62      „              .        . 

® 

2    2 

0        „ 

Tiinseed   .      21      „              .        . 

® 

3  10 

0 

Bran        .     140  packs,  of  17  stone  4  lbs. 

® 

0  16 

0        „ 

Green  clover  66  tons  2  cwt.  . 

® 

2    0 

0  per  ton 

Carrots   .        7  tons  3  cwt.  . 

® 

2  16 

0        „ 

Grazini?  ..... 

36    2 

0 

*  Some  horses  are  finished  for  our  purpose  in 
twelve  months,  whilst  others  will  last  five  or  six  years ; 
but  there  is  the  fact  that  we  run  ours  much  farther 
and  faster  in  a  day  than  many  companies  do,  which 
will  go  a  great  way  to  account  for  their  not  lasting 
very  long.  But  I  do  make  it  a  practice  to  have  them 
well  attended  to/ 

The  shoes  of  the  horses  last,  on  an  average,  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  In  exceptional  instances,  horses 
have  required  to  be  re-shod  every  four  days. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   LONDON   GENEBAL   OMNIBUS   COMPANY. 

The  management  and  the  experience  of  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  has  been  long-continued 
and  successful ;  and  it  is  well  to  epitomise  some  of 
the  results  of  their  experience,  drawn  from  the  half- 
yearly  Reports  of  the  Company  for  the  years  1875-76. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  business  of  the 
Company  consists  in  supplying  horse-power  to  the 
North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Company.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  to  deduce  from  the  accounts  the 
net  cost  for  omnibus  service.  The  following  epitome 
contains  all  that  can  usefully  be  abstracted  for 
comparison  with  the  accounts  of  tramway  com- 
panies : — 


LPITAL  USf  property: — 

1876 

1876 

£ 

£ 

Leases  and  buildings. 

7o,oUo      •  •  • 

73,808 

Stock  -  in  -  trade : —  Omni- 

buses,   horses,    harness, 

goodwill,     and    appur- 

tenances 

622,116     ... 

521,640 

Total  .        .      £696,924     ...        £696,348 
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Omnibtjsbs  : — 

Miles  run 

Average  number  of  omni- 
buses on  daily  duty  on 
week  days    . 

Do.      do.      on  Sundays . 

Do.      do.      for  7  days  a 

woeiL     .... 

Miles  run  per  omnibus  on 

duty,  per  year 
Number  of  passengers  car- 
ried by  onmibuses 
Do.      do.      per  mile-run 
Average  number  of  horses 

RacETPTs  In- 
ordinary   omnibus    traffic 

and  hire 
Horsing  tramway  cars        . 
Manure  and  advertising     . 

Total  receipts 
Eeceipts  per  cent  of  capital 
in  property  at  the  end  of 
the  year 
Receipts     from     omnibus 
traffic   per    omnibus   on 
duty       .... 
Do.    do.    per  day  (366). 
Do.     do.    per     omnibus 

per  day 
Do.    do.    per  mile-run  . 
Do.    do.*    per  passenger . 

Averaged  Working  Expenditure  for  Two  Years,  1876-76, 

Miles-ran  per  year,  11,713,281. 

DiBXCT  ExPENDirVRE: —  Per  year 

Horsing,  including  renewal  of  horses         £ 
(7,903  horses)      ....    404,618 
Do.    do.    per  horse      •        .        ^  £61*3 

8  2 


1875 

1876 

No. 

11,619,606  ... 

No. 

11,806,966 

664  ... 

668 

460  ... 

470 

660  ... 

664 

21,130  ... 

21,320 

49,720,038  ... 

4-28  ... 

7,913  ... 

61,167,946 

4-33 

7,893 

£ 

637,906  ... 

106,194  ... 

9,447  ... 

£ 

644,066 

•100,673 

9,012 

£663,646  ... 

£663,641 

109-6  %  ... 

109-8% 

£978  ... 
£1,474  ... 

£982 
£1,491 

£2  1S8.7d,   ... 

ll'Ud.      ... 

2-60rf.   ... 

£2  138.  6id 
ll'Obd. 
2'56d. 
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Per  year 

Maintenance  of  omnibuses,  and  aprons 

29,431 

Do.  do.  per  omnibus  on  duty  (652) 

:e63-3 

Do.   do.  per  mile-run  (11,713,281) 

0-60rf. 

Traffic  charges,  including  wages  of 

drivers  and  conductors  . 

116,883 

General  charges,  including  rents 

27,410 

Total         .        .        .         " 

;e677,342 

Contingent  Expenditure: — 

£ 

Rates  and  taxes        .... 

2,776 

Excise  duties  and  licenses 

2,686 

Compensation  and  law  charges  con- 

Per mfle  nm 

nected  therewith 

3,620 

or    -047^. 

;e8,982 

Total  expenditure 

^6686,324 

The  numbers  of  new  omnibuses  that  were  con- 
structed as  renewals  of  omnibus  stock  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  were  as  follows : — 


Half-year  ending  June  1876 

Ditto  December  1876 

Ditto  June  1876      . 

Ditto  December  1876 

New  omnibuses  in  two  years 


9 
11 
14 
13 


47 


The  mileage  run  by  omnibuses  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  23,426,562  miles,  equivalent  to 
498,440  miles  per  omnibus  replaced.  The  life  of  an 
omnibus  is  therefore  deducible,  in  round  numbers,  as 
500,000  miles.  Again,  the  average  annual  number 
of  miles  run  per  omnibus  on  daily  duty  is  21,225 
miles.  If  it  be  taken  at  21,000  miles,  a  round  num- 
ber, the  average  life  in  years  of  the  omnibuses,. sup- 
posing that  they  were  on  duty  every  day  continuously, 
would  be  24  years.     But,  necessarily,  they  are  off 
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duty  for  repair  from  time  to  time ;  and  though  the 
accounts  do  not  show  how  many  surplus  omnibuses 
there  are  in  the  stock,  it  may  be  assumed  for  present 
purposes  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  is  on 
daily  duty,  and  20  per  cent.,  or  a  fourth  more,  is  in 
reserve  and  under  repair.  Adding,  correspondingly, 
a  fourth  to  the  number  of  years  above  found,  30 
years  is  arrived  at  as  the  actual  life  in  time  of  an 
omnibus. 

The  length  of  the  lives  of  the  horses  contrasts 
unpleasantly  with  the  length  of  life  of  the  omnibuses. 
The  average  total  number  of  horses,  and  the  number 
of  carcases  and  living  horses  sold  when  unfit  for  the 
duty,  during  the  year  1875-76,  were  as  follows : — 


Average  total 

Nnmber 

Per  cent. 

Year 

nnmber  of  horses 

sold 

of  total 

1876 

7,913 

1,889 

23-9% 

1876 

7,893 

1,774 

22-5% 

Averages       7,903  1,832  23-2% 

showing  that  upwards  of  23  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of 
horses  are  sold  and,  of  course,  replaced  per  year. 
From  these  data,  it  follows  that  the  whole  of  the 
stock  of  horses  is  renewed  in 

100  .        Q. 

-— —  =  4'3l  years; 
23-2  ^ 

and  that  thus  the  life  of  an  omnibus  horse  is  4*31 

years : — varying  from  4*2  years  in  1875,  to  4*44  years 

in  1876. 

Mr.   A.    G.  Church,  the  general  manager  and 

secretary,    states,  on  an   extended  basis  of  expe- 

mence,  that  the  life  of  a  horse  varies  from  4  years  to 

4^  years  in  the  service : — 4  years  on  tramway  service, 

and  4^  years  on  omnibus  service.    The  shorter  life 
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of  the  tramway  horse  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  effort  required  to  start  a  tramway-car,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  greater  mass,  rigidiiy,  and  weight, 
compared  with  the  condition  of  an  omnibus ;  together 
with  the  greater  frequency  of  the  stoppages  to  which 
the  tram-car  is  subject,  arising  from  the  greater 
number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  cdr,  and  from 
the  number  of  stoppages  incurred  in  addition  by  the 
occasional  blockage  of  the  tramway  by  other  vehicles. 
The  frequently  repeated  eflforts  required  of  the  horses 
to  start  the  cars,  tell  disastrously  upon  their  con- 
dition ;  for,  although  the  resistance  to  a  tram-car  on 
a  tramway  is  much  less  per  ton  than  the  resistance 
to  an  omnibus  on  a  common  road,  yet  the  effort  of 
traction  required  to  start  a  tram-car  is  much  greater 
than  that  for  an  omnibus.  The  greater  frequency  of 
the  stoppages  of  the  tram-car  for  passengers  than  of 
the  omnibus  is  proved  by  the  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  mile  run  by  the  car,  which  amounts  to 
about  7^  passengers  per  mile  on  the  North  Metro- 
politan Tramway — ^worked  by  the  Omnibus  Company 
— and  to  only  4'30  passengers  per  mile  by  the  om- 
nibus. It  is  very  probable,  taking  into  account  extra 
stoppages  by  the  car  and  by  the  omnibus,  that  the 
former  is  stopped  and  started  at  least  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  the  latter. 

There  is  a  significance  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  number  of  horses  sold  and  replaced,  and 
the  receipts  from  omnibus  traffic  and  the  horsing  of 
tramway-cars,  in  the  two  years  1875  and  1876, 
Thus,  in  1876,  the  receipts  from  omnibus  traffic  were 
about  £6,000  greater,  and  those  from  tramways 
were  about  the  same  amount  less  than  in  1875.    The 
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easement  was  made  apparent  in  the  smaller  number 
of  horses  sold  in  1876 : — it  was  1,774  as  against  1,889 
sold  in  the  previous  year. 

The  proportional  number  of  carcases  and  living 
horses  sold  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876, 
were: — 

1,208  carcAseSy         or  66  per  cent. 
676  liyiDg  horses,  or  35        „ 

1,884  sold  loo 

showing  that  two-thirds  of  the  horses  that  were 
sold,  either  died  or  were  worn  out  in  the  service, 
and  that  a  third  were  sold  as  only  fit  for  agricultural 
work : — too  weak,  or  afflicted  with  bent  knees.  Prom 
more  extended  data,  Mr.  Church  states  that  the  pro- 
portion of  carcases  and  living  horses  sold  are  about 
60  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.  The  horses  are  pur- 
chased at  about  the  age  of  five  years,  for  about  £40 
each;  and  they  are  sold  when  worn  out  for  £9  or 
£10.  For  agricultural  service  they  fetch,  on  re- sale, 
sometimes  as  much  as  £16,  £17,  or  £18. 

The  horses  are  fed  almost  entirely  with  maize : 
oats  as  a  staple  of  food  has  been  abandoned.  The 
following  are  the  quantities  and  the  costs  of  pro- 
vender, for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1876, 
including  the  cost  of  preparation,  cartage,  lighter- 
age, and  expenses  at  the  depots : — 


Qaartere 

£     t. 

d. 

£       «. 

d. 

1,419  oats    . 

@ 

1    3 

9 

1,685  18 

5 

49,179  maize . 

@ 

1    8 

2 

69,817  13 

6 

921  beaDs  . 

@ 

2    8 

7 

2,237    7 

9 

8,197  bran    . 

@ 

0  11 

1 

1,769  19 

7 

Loads 

4,399  hay  and  clover    . 

@ 

6    6 

6 

27,828  11 

11 

8,618  straw  . 

@ 

2    6 

3 

19,947    1 

6 

Sundry  and  grass  fs 

krm 

• 

• 

1 

141  17 

0 

£122,928    9 

8 
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The  weight  of  the  grain  consumed  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


tODB 

cwt. 

qn. 

lb6. 

Oats,      1,419  quarters  . 

192 

11 

2 

8 

Maize,  49,179        „ 

.    10,638 

7 

0 

16 

Beans,      921        „ 

205 

11 

2 

12 

Total  weight    . 

10,936 

10 

1 

8 

The  average  cost  of  provender  consumed  by  each 
stud,  including  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
provender  department,  was  £174. 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that 
the  total  cost  for  maintenance  and  renewal  of  horses 
was  £51.  48.  per  year,  or  about  £\.  per  week. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  CAPITAL  COST  OP  ENGLISH  TEAMWAT8. 

The  capital  accounts  of  tramway  companies  bear 
evidence  of  extremely  unequal  and  disproportionate 
expenditure,  including,  in  many  instances  at  least, 
absurd  and  arbitrary  charges  for  nominal  damages 
or  fancied  privileges.  The  most  absurdly  unjust 
charge  imposed  upon  urban  tramway  companies  is 
the  cost  for  paving  the  line  of  tramway,  which 
extends  to  a  width  of  nearly  six  yards  in  case  of 
double  lines,  and  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to 
10,000  square  yards  per  lineal  mile.  Allowing  12«. 
per  square  yard  as  the  cost  for  the  pavement,  exclu- 
sive of  foundation,  there  is  forestalled,  for  the  cost 
for  paving  alone,  an  item  of  £6,000  per  mile  of 
double  line — a  charge  which  clearly  ought  to  come 
home  to  the  municipality. 

There  is  not  much  difiference  in  the  costs  of 
tramways.  As  Mr.  Souttar  remarks,  *a  tramway 
will  cost  practically  the  same,  whatever  system  is 
adopted;  and  it  is  a  question  of  condition,  not  of 
system.'  .  .  .  *  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  cost  of  a  tramway  is  only  slightly 
affected  by  the  particular  system  on  which  it  is  laid, 
but  materially  by  the  weight  of  rail  and  quality  of 
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paving  and  concrete  that  the  circnmatanceB  render 
advisable.* ' 

The  annexed  abstracts  of  the  actoal  net  costs  of 
various  tramways,  already  described,  demoiiBtrate 
the  force  of  these  remarks.  Separate  items  are 
given  for  the  three  leading  elements  of  cost — exca- 
vation and  concrete  foundation,  way,  and  pavingi 
Though  in  some  instances  the  distribution  of  cost  is 
only  approximated,  it  shows  how  limited  a  propor- 
tion of  coat  is  incurred  by  the  way  itself,  which  lies 
between  ^11,000  and  £1,500  per  mile,  in  round 
numbers,  when  the  rails  are  of  steel  or  of  rolled  iron. 
The  variation  of  cost,  here  tabulated,  is,  of  course. 

Net  Coit  of  Tramwayt,  par  mUe  of  way,  single  line. 
FooDdaUoD,  vay,  and  pavtuff  (polotfl  Aod  crosdiigi  not  ludodod). 


duigDftUoll 

'"3"' 

t^^ 

H-a,,  in. 

'■«-' 

I .  London  TniDRaTB 
s,  Bdlnbiirgh      .       .       . 
a.  DiiddB  .... 
VGIusoir.  IstcoDlTBcC  . 

o!  Brislol,  Kinmid    '.       '. 

S.  Sonthporl,  Belos    . 
e.  Wirml,        da.      . 

is!  SoQltar"  '     T"".       ' 
13.  GlMgow  HflTbnnr,  Iliin- 
»iue.  D«u>,  li  Biplcr 
M.  LlTGsey 
16.  Coclilinn.-MnJr      .         . 

Iron,  10  Iba. 

Iron!  IW  Vo*. 

Iron.  SO  lbs. 
Irop.jaita. 
Steel,  *T  Ibe. 
Iran.  K  nn. 

Bl«l',  W  »K. 
eue),  fll  Ita. 
Bt«l.  M  ll». 

Bt«1.10lb». 

1,WK> 
M  ' 

1,111 

1,I7B 

iJIM 

IS 

IJSBO 
1,804 
!,71» 

1 

X. 

IS 

1 

ATcro^ci.  DidarUngNo.  13 

«M 

1^9 

„, 

*.BM 

It  the  rate  of  ISj,  tier  squrs  rard. 
'  iVoctn&n^tof  (A«  7iu(t(utum  of  Oiii>I£n^m«ert,ToLl.page51. 
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affected  as  mncli  by  variety  of  prices  as  by  the 
material  and  the  quantities.  But,  taking  averages, 
the  elements  of  net  cost  are  as  follows  : — 

Averaged  Net  Cost  of  Way,  tingle  line,  with  rails  of  steel  or  of 

rolled  iron. 

Single  line       Double  line 

Excavation  and  Concrete  .        .       696  1,390 

^ay 1,389  2,768 

Paving 2,291  4,682 

To  the  net  cost  are  to  be  added  legal,  parlia- 
mentary, engineering,  and  other  charges.  Turning 
to  the  statements  of  accounts  for  eleven  tramways, 
which  have  been  analysed,  exclusive  of  the  Vale  of 
Clyde  system,  comprising  130^  miles  of  streets  laid 
with  tramways,  nearly  all  double  way,  the  average 
total  cost  is  £18,707  per  mile.  For  four  of  these 
lines — the  London,  London  Street,  Edinburgh  Street, 
and  Dewsbury — of  which  the  average  cost  amounted 
to  :S19,321  per  mile  of  street,  the  following  is  an 
approximate  analysis  of  the  capital  expenditure  : — 

Capital  Cost, 
Length  of  Lines,  42|-  miles. 


Tramways  opened 

Property,    buildings,    machinery, 

and  plant    . 
Office  furniture 
Rolling  stock 
Horses   .... 
Harness  and  equipments 

Total 


Per  mile 
£ 

14,040 

1,920 

45 

1,834 

1,870 

112 


Per  cent, 
of  total 

72-66 

9-93 

•23 

6-90 

9-68 

•68 


£19,821  100-00 


The    components    of  the    cost    for    *  tramways 
opened '  have  been  given  for  the  London  Tramways, 
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at  page  220,  and  are  here  repeated  for  direct  refer- 


ence : — 


Double  line  of  tramways 

Paving  .... 

Engineering 

Extra  works,  &c.  . 

Legal  and  Parliamentary  charges 

Total  per  mile 


Per  mile 

.  £3,000 
.  8,000 
.  1,000 
.  2,000 
.     1,000 

£16,000 


Averages  do  not  reveal  extremes ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  capital  cost  varies  from  :£28,000  per 
mile  for  the  London  Street  Tramways,  to  :86,580  for 
the  Southport  Tramways. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


8CMKAET   fiBOEIPTS   OP   TBAMWATS. 

The  receipts  of  tramways  aFord  truly  remaj'ka.ble 
evidence  of  their  popularity  and  their  utility.  On 
the  Gla^row  Corporation  Tramways  the  receipts 
amounted,  in  1876,  to  :£185  per  mile  open  per  week, 
for  six  days  a  week ;  which  far  exceeds  the  relative 
amount  received  by  the  busiest  railway  company  in 
England,  the  London  and  North  Western.  In  1865 
the  receipts  of  this  company  amounted  to  just  1111. 
per  mile  open  per  week. 

lUceipU  of  Tramwayi  in  the  year  1876. 

Cmnprliliig  l»CoiiipMil«,o«!upjiiijl)TinU«of  rtroeta  udrr«d>. 
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The  lowest  amount  of  earnings  was  £29,  taken 
by  the  Dewsbury,  Batley,  and  Birstal  line,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  after  having  been  fully 
opened.  The  gross  receipts,  in  1876,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  preceding  table,  amount  to  35  per  cent, 
or  over  one-third  of  the  capital  cost,  on  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramway ;  on  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
Tramways  they  amount  to  43  per  cent.  The 
foUowing  are  the  averages  of  the  receipts  given  in 
the  table : — 

Receipts  in  1876. 

Per  mile  of  way  . 

Per  mile  per  week 

Per  car 

Per  mile-run 

Per  cent,  of  capital  cost 


£5,945 
114-3 
1,070 

16-73  pence 
33  per  cent. 


The  maximum  rate  of  fares  authorised  by  Act  of 
Parliament  is  a  penny  per  mile;  though  in  general  a 
minimum  charge  of  3c2.  is  allowed  for  distances  less 
than  three  miles.  But  these  charges  have  probably 
never  been  levied.  On  the  contrary,  the  fare  does 
not  usually  exceed  one  penny  per  mile ;  on  many  lines 
the  rates  of  fares  range  lower  than  this — on  some 
lines  only  \d.  per  mile,  on  special  routes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

6ENEBAL  ANALYSIS   OF  THE   WOBEING   EXPENDITU&E 

OP   TEAMWATS. 

The  heavy  preponderance  of  the  cost  for  horse- 
power on  tramways  has  been  occasionally  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  analyses  of  accounts.  It  may 
be  recalled  here  for  some  of  the  companies : — 


Horsing  Expenditure. 


Per  cent, 
of  total 


Per 


expenditure  "aile  mn 

.  56-67  6-76<;. 

.  66-63  6-63 

.  66-38  6-68 

.  49-30  6-76 

.  63-10  6-03 

.  68-63  7-76 


North  Metropolitan,  1874-76 

London,  1874r-76 

London  Street,  1876 

Dublin,  1876-76    . 

Glasgow,  1874-76 

Edinburgh  Street,  1876-76 

Dewsbury,  Batley,  and  Birstal,  1876-76     69*36  6-92 

The  expenditure  for  horse-power  varies  from  60 
to  60  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  taken  at  an  average 
of  55  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  at  6^^.  per  mile-* 
run  by  cars  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  The  excessive 
cost  for  horse-power  at  Edinburgh — 7|d.  per  mile- 
run — has  already  been  accounted  for  by  the  excessive 
steepness  of  the  gradients. 
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The  expenditure  for  drivers'  and  pole-shifters' 
wages,  and  for  working  the  traffic,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Driving  and  Traffic  Expenses, 


DriveTB*  &o.  wages 

« 

rrafflo 

Per  cent.      Per  mile-run 

Percent. 

Per  mlle-nm 

North  Metropolitan, 

d. 

d. 

1874-76        .        .    8-68    or 

102 

1716 

or     205 

London,  1874-76      .    860     „ 

103 

16-92 

„     1-90 

London  Street,  1876    10*94     „ 

1-30 

16-47 

„   i-ss 

Dublin,  1875-76       (in  traffic) 

24-33 

„    2-84 

Glasgow  Corporation, 

1874-76        .        .      „ 

— 

3012 

„     3-42 

Fidinburgh  Street, 

1875-76        .        .      „ 

— 

17-64 

„    2-32 

Dewsbury,  &c.          .     8  49    or 

•73 

10-68 

„      -91 

The  expenditure  for  drivers'  and  pole-shifters' 
wages  may  be  taken  at  9  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  or 
Id.  per  mile  run ;  and  for  the  traffic  department, 
17  per  cent,  or  nearly  2d.  per  mile-run. 

Placing  these,  the  three  principal  items,  to- 
gether, they  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  whole  ex- 
penditure : — 

Per  cent.  Per 

of  total  mile-run 

expenditure  d. 

Horsing 55  6^ 

Drivers'  and  pole-shifters*  wages         .      9  1 

Traffic  expenses  ....     17  2 

81  9i 

The  remaining  items  of  expenditure — for  repair 
of  cars,  maintenance  of  way,  general  charges,  and 
contingent  expenses  —  constitute  the  remaining 
19  per  cent,  or  2^d.  per  mile-run.  The  following 
are  the  separate  items  : — 
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Minor  Expenses. 


Cars 

Way 

General 

Contin- 
gent 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

North  Metropolitan 

•62 

•37 

•43 

•78 

London           .... 

•57 

•37 

•86 

•69 

London  Street 

•60 

•39 

•70 

•46 

Dublin            .... 

•72 

•77 

•68 

•90 

Glaaffow  Corporation 
EdinDurgh  Street  . 

•00 

•35 

•54 

•41 

•64 

•80 

•99 

•74 

Dewsbury,  &c. 

•06 

•18 

•47 

•27 

None  of  these  items  amounts  to  so  mucli  as  a 
penny  per  mile-run.  The  lines  are  not  old  enough 
yet  to  have  attained  to  their  normal  rates  of  cost  for 
maintenance  of  the  cars  and  of  the  way,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  Dublin  Tramways,  which  are  the  oldest 
in  the  list.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  these  items 
of  expenditure  will  amount  in  the  future  to  a  penny 
per  mile-run  for  any  of  the  lines.  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  estimated  that,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  way 
of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramway,  the  sum  of 
£350  per  mile  is  sufficient  in  perpetuity.  As  the 
mileage  run  in  1876  amounted  to  117,000  miles  per 
mile  of  way,  that  sum  would  be  equivalent  to  •72d. 
or  less  than  |d.  per  mile-run. 

Total  Expenses. 

The  total  expenditure  on  tramways  averages 
\\%d.  per  mile-run,  or,  say,  1«. ;  and  it  is  75  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  average,  say,  16d. 
per  mile-run. 


PART    IV. 

TRAMWAY     CARS. 
CHAPTEE  I. 

HieTORlCAL  ITOTICE   OF   TBAKVAT  CABS. 

The  earliest  tramway  cars,  specially  conBtnicted  for 
the  modem  tramway,  were  those  which  were  con- 
structed in  1831,  for  tho  New  York  and  Haarlem 
Street  Railway,  of  which  the  first  section,  in  the  cify 


of  New  York,  was  opened  in  1832.  These  cars,  illas- 
trated  in  fig.  100,  were  constructed  with  bodies  like 
those  of  the  road  coaches  of  the  time.    The  car  had 
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three  compartments,  each  of  which  had  side  doors 
The  body  was  supported  on  leather  springs.  The 
driver  was  seated  on  a  dickey,  or  elevated  seat,  at  the 
front ;  the  brake,  which  acted  on  one  pair  of  wheels 
only,  was  moved  by  the  driver's  foot.  The  wheels, 
brakes,  drawheads,  &c.,  were  combined  in  a  *  carriage- 
part,'  a  structure  independent  of  the  body,  which 
rested  on  the  four  axle-boxes  of  the  carriage-part. 
On  this  principle  of  arrangement,  tramway  cars  were 
for  several  years  constructed,  until  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  the  portions  of  the  carriage-part  not 
carried  by  the  springs,  soon  became  worn  and  dis- 
ordered, and  required  to  be  early  renewed.  One  of 
the  first  alterations  in  design,  consisted  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  laminated  steel  springs  for  the  leather 
springs;  the  ends  of  the  springs  were  confined  in 
pockets  on  the  under  side  of  the  body,  whilst  the  springs 
were  secured,  by  the  middle,  to  the  axle-box.  Then 
the  carriage-part  was  dispensed  with.  Pedestals  in 
jaw-plates,  known  as  axle-guards  in  England,  were 
not  used.  '  Though  this  form  of  running  gear  was 
practised  for  several  years,  it  was  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause the  adjustment  of  wheels  and  axles  was  not 
positive.  Single  jaw-plates  were  then  applied  to  take 
the  axle-boxes  and  keep  the  axles  square. 

About  the  year  1856,  volute  steel  springs  were 
substituted  for  laminated  side-springs,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  *  spiral,'  or,  properly,  helical  steel  springs. 
In  every  case,  a  single  steel  spring  rested  on  the  top 
of  the  axle-box.  But,  in  1858,  a  pair  of  helical  springs 
were  provided  for  each  bearing ;  a  yoke  was  placed 
on  the  axle-box,  astride,  and  sustained  a  spring 
at  each  side  of  the  box.     About  the  same  time,  a 
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method  of  preparing  indiarubber  was  discovered,  by 
which  it  preserved  its  elasticity  independently  of  heat 
and  cold,  whilst  its  power  of  sustaining  loads  was 
greatly  increased.  The  combination  of  cheapness, 
durability,  and  smoothness  of  action,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  steel  bearing  springs  for  those  of  india- 
rubber.  But,  since  the  expiration  of  the  patent  for 
the  method  of  preparation,  the  manufacture  of  the 
indiarubber  springs  was  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
inferior  goods  were  placed  in  the  market,  the  good 
name  acquired  for  indiarubber  springs  was  damaged, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  spiral  and  other  springs  came 
again  into  demand. 

The  wheels  made  for  the  original  American  car, 
fig.  100,  were  of  cast-iron,  with  flat  spokes,  as  shown. 
The  '  hub,'  or  nave,  was  parted  radially  into  three 
Vsections,  to  provide  for  the  shrinking  of  the  metal  as 
fo  cooled.  But  the  wheel  was  not  strong,  and  solid 
wood  wheels  with  iron  tyres  were  substituted.  These 
were  heavy  and  expensive,  and  they  were  liable  to  fail 
by  the  loosening  of  the  tjrre.  About  1834,  the  cast- 
iron  plate-wheel,  or  disc-wheel,  was  introduced ;  it  is 
regarded  in  America  as  the  best  type  of  wheel  for  all 
kinds  of  service. 

It  was  for  many  years  supposed  that  a  tram-car 
.  ould  not  stay  on  the  track  if  the  depth  of  the  flanges 
of  tlie  wheels  were  less  than  1^  inches ;  and,  although 
a  slight  reduction  was  made  on  the  depth,  it  was  not 
Until  the  year  1857  that  it  was  discovered  that  a 
depth  of  half  an  inch  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  half-inch  flange  is  now  universally  employed. on 
tramways. 

The  brakes,  until  1858,  consisted  of  clogs  or  shoes 
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applied  to  the  treads  of  the  wheels ;  but  when  the 
flat  tram-rail,  or  step-rail,  came  into  use,  it' was  found 
that,  as  good  car-wheels  wear  off  ^  inch  of  the  thick- 
ness at  the  circumference  before  being  *  used  up,'  the 
flange  became  half  an  inch  deeper,  and  was  made  to 
*  touch  bottom,'  when,  usually  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years,  the  rail  was  split  by  the  penetrating  action 
of  the  flange.  The  additional  rubbing  resistance,  at 
the  same  time,  arising  from  the  frictional  contact  of 
the  two  surfaces  of  different  radii — the  tread  and  the 
flanfi^e — amounted  to  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
resistance  under  normal  conditions.  But  the  objec- 
tions of  unequal  wear,  were  met  by  extending  the 
width  of  the  brake-blocks,  so  as  to  confine  and  take 
a  bearing  upon  the  flange  as  well  as  upon  .the  tread 
of  the  wheel.  The  flange  was  worn  down  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  tread,  the  life  of  the  wheel  was 
prolonged,  the  rail  was  saved  from  rupture,  and  the 
additional  resistance  to  traction  was  prevented. 

The  hardest  kind  of  chilled  iron  is  the  best  mate- 
rial for  brake-blocks,  for  the  purpose  of  wearing  upon 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels.  But  it  is  not  the  best  for 
stopping  the  car,  for  it  does  not  '  cling '  to  the  wheel 
so  well  as  softer  iron  does.  Still,  the  brakes  should 
have  a  suflScient  degree  of  pressure  applied  to  arrest 
the  turning  of  the  wheels. 

In  the  construction  of  American  cars,  the  best 
American  white  oak  is  used  for  the  framework  of  the 
substructure,  and  the  best  white  ash  for  that  of  the 
body.  The  life  of  a  tram-car  in  America,  properly 
maintained,  is  from  25  to  30  years.  On  the  New 
York  and  Haarlem  Tramway,  cars  placed  there  in 
1857  are  still   running.     Mr.  Bancroft  states  that 
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the  wheels  last  for  about  30,000  miles,  and  the  axles 
for  from  200,000  to  800,000  miles.  On  tramways  of 
from  4  to  8  miles  in  length,  with  gradients  varying 
up  to  1  in  25,  cars  taking  80  passengers  as  a  maxi- 
mum load,  are  drawn  usually  by  two  horses ;  in  very 
hot  weather,  a  third  horse  is  occasionally  attached  to 
assist  the  others  on  a  steep  incline. 

The  price  of  *  top- seat '  cars  in  America  is  about 
11,000  dollars,  or  ^£229. 

Mr.  Martineau^  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ca- 
pacity the  and  weight  of  tramway  cars  and  waggons: — 

Weight  of  English  and  Foreign  Cars,  coNSTRrcTKD  by  the 
Starbuck  Oar  and  Waggon  Company. 

Weight 
Oars  : —  owt.  qre.  Iba. 

London  car,  to  seat  22  in  and  22  out      .         .    49    3    0 

Iloylake        „  22       „      24  „ 

Birkenhead    „  22       „      24  „ 

Oporto  „  20      „      20  „ 

Middlesbro'    „  10      „      16  „ 

Naples,  open  car,  with  5  transverse  seats,  to 

seat  20 21     1  20 

Naples,   car  to   seat   12   inside    only   (with 

partition) *    .        .    26    3  14 

Naples,  car  to  seat  16  inside  only  .        .         .     34     0    0 

.    34    0    0 


46 

3 

7 

47 

1 

14 

40 

2 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Brussels        „  16  „ 

Middlesbro*  „  14  „ 

Sheffield       „  16  „ 

Leeds            „  18  „ 


24  1  0 
29  0  0 
31     0    0 


Tramway  Goods  Waggons:  — 

Pemambuco  waggon 29  2  11 

Oporto  open  goods 27  1    0 

„       covered  goods 32  1    0 

Note. — Tlie  weights  above  given  mclude  wheels  and  axles. 


^  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engnie€f*$,  vol.  L, 
page  42. 
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From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  weight 
varies  from  2^  tons  for  a  full-sized  car  carrying  forty- 
six  passengers,  to  24  cwt.  for  a  light  one-horse  car 
carrying  fourteen  inside.  Some  heavier  cars,  not 
mentioned  in  the  table,  have  been  made  for  Russia, 
weighing  3  tons.  They  were  made  with  wrought- 
iron  underframing,  iron  panels,  and  elliptic  springs. 
The  bearing-springs  of  tram-cars  are  most  commonly 
made,  wholly  or  partly,  of  indiarubber;  but  it  had 
been  found  that  they  would  not  bear  the  extreme 
and  lasting  cold  of  a  Russian  winter,  for  which  steel 
springs  are  indispensable.  Steel  springs,  in  con- 
nection with  screw-brakes,  which  are  preferred  by 
Russian  engineers,  make  the  Russian  car,  of  course, 
a  heavier  vehicle  than  English  cars. 

Light  one-horse  cars  are  used  in  England — prin- 
cipally at  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Leicester.  They  are 
also  much  used  on  the  Continent — in  Naples,  Oporto, 
Antwerp  and  Brussels — and  it  appears  that  they  are 
extending  in  use,  and  are  replacing  the  two-horse 
car  with  roof- seats,  or  an  'imperial,'  as  the  upper  stage 
is  designated.  As  Mr.  Martineau  justly  observes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heavy  weight  of  roof- 
seats,  with  a  number  of  people  on  them,  strains  the 
framework  of  a  car,  in  starting  and  stopping,  and 
that,  therefore,  cars  made  without  such  seats  last  the 
longest.  It  has  been  said  that  the  essence  of  a  tram- 
way is  to  keep  up  a  continuous  flow  of  traffic,  so  that, 
if  possible,  a  car  should  always  be  in  sight ;  and  the 
principle  of  continuity  of  service  may  often  be  more 
economically  maintained  by  means  of  one-horse  cars 
than  by  heavier  cars  with  two  horses. 

Taking  wide   averages,   it  may   be   stated  that 
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the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  mile  run 
by  cars  is  seven.  The  signification  of  this  statistical 
item  is,  that  seven  passengers  are  taken  up  and  seb 
down  per  mile  run  by  each  car.  Supposing  that  a 
car,  going  70  miles  in  a  day,  makes  four  stoppages 
per  mile-run,  for  passengers  and  interruptions,  it 
would  be  stopped  and  started  nearly  three  hundred 
times  a  day.  When  it  is  reflected  that  a  2^-ton  car 
fully  loaded  with  passengers,  becomes  a  moving  mass 
equal  to  6  tons  in  weight ; — or,  half  loaded,  upwards 
of  4  tons ; — it  is  clear  that  the  duty  of  arresting  such 
a  heavy  mass,  with  the  resumption  of  motion,  entails 
a  vastly  greater  internal  stress,  comparatively,  than 
is  borne  by  ordinary  30-cwt.  omnibuses,  or  even  by 
railway  carriages.  Kailway  carriages,  themselves, 
strongly  framed  though  they  be,  shake  loose  in  the 
framework.  The  elastic  oscillation  of  the  body  framing 
of  these  may  be  observed  at  the  doorways,  in  many 
instances,  when  a  train  is  started,  if  the  valve-gear- 
ing of  the  locomotive  be  not  equally  adjusted  so  as 
to  generate  an  even  pull  on  the  train. 

But  there  is  the  patent  objection  to  the  smaller 
cars,  that  what  is  fictitiously  called  the  '  dead  weight ' 
of  the  smaller  car  constitutes  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  gross  weight  with  passengers,  than  that  of  th^ 
larger  car.  It  was  seen,  for  example,  that  the  2^-ton 
car  can  carry  3^  tons  of  passengers  — *  paying  weight ' 
— whereas  the  24-cwt.  car  can  take  little  over  a  ton 
of  passengers.     Otherwise — 

The  2^ton  car  weighs  1  -08  cwt.  per  passenger. 
The  24-cwt.        „         171        „  „ 

showing  that  the  lighter  car  has  57^  per  cent,  more 
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weight  of  material  per  passenger  than  the  heavier 
car.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  force  in  the  argu- 
ment thus  deducible  in  favour  of  the  heavier  car. 
But  it  may  mislead.  Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  heavier  car  conveyed  on  an  average  only  as  many 
passengers  as  the  lighter  car  with  its  load,  it  might 
with  an  equal  degree  of  plausibility  be  made  to  appear, 
that  the  lighter  car  would  be  much  the  more  econo- 
mical, since  there  would  be  a  gross  weight  of  4^  tons 
against  only  3^  tons  for  the  lighter  car.  And,  ajarain, 
the  lighter  car  employs  only  one  horse,  whilst  the 
heavier  employs  two. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  PASSENGEE-CAU,  CONSTEUCTED  BY 
THE  METEOPOLITAN  EAILWAY  CAEEIAGE  AND  WAGGON 
COMPANY. 

Plate  VII. 

This  car  was  constructed  for  the  North  Dublin  Street 
Tramways.  It  is  suited  to  the  railway  and  tramway 
gauge  of  Ireland — 5  feet  3  inches.  It  seats  20  pas- 
sengers inside,  and  22  outside :  total,  42  passengers. 
The  weight  of  the  car  is  about  2^  tons,  equivalent  to 
1*19  cwt.  per  passenger.  The  weight  of  42  passen- 
gers is  3  tons ;  and  the  gross  weight,  fully  loaded,  is 
5^  tons.  The  body  of  the  car  is  15  feet  3  inches 
long,  and  6  feet  8  inches  wide,  outside  measurement. 
It  is  about  10  feet  1  inch  high  to  the  roof  seats,  and 
the  total  height  over  all  amounts  to  11  feet  3  inches. 
The  total  length  of  the  car  is  21  feet  3  inches,' in 
which  a  length  of  3  feet  is  allowed  at  each  end  for 
the  platform.  The  length  of  the  body,  inside,  is 
14  feet  7|  inches,  which,  for  10  seats  on  each  side, 
provides  an  allowance  of  1 7^  inches  per  passenger. 
On  the  roof,  the  allowance  per  passenger  for  22,  or 
11  on  each  side,  amounts  to  about  16^  inches.  The 
wheels  are  placed  at  centres  f>  feet  apart. 
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The  roof-seats  are  approached  by  a  spiral  stair- 
case at  each  end.  The  inside  seats  are  stuffed  with 
the  best  curled  horsehair,  and  covered  with  Utrecht 
velvet.  The  body  is  closed  by  a  sliding  door  at  each 
end.  All  the  side  windows,  except  two  on  each  side, 
are  fixed ;  these  two  slide  downwards,  and  they  are 
fitted  in  the  slides  with  steadying  springs.  Sliding 
curtains  are  mounted  on  iron  rods.  Ventilation  is 
provided  by  means  of  small  hinged  windows  under 
the  outside  seats.  Two  lamps  are  fixed  within  the 
car. 

The  whole  of  the  framing  is  of  well-seasoned  oak 
or  ash,  and  the  panels  are  of  mahogany,  \  inch  thick. 
The  doors  are  of  ash.  The  roof  is  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  canvas,  rendered  thoroughly  watertight  with 
paint.  The  canvas  is  protected  by  boards  or  slats, 
forming  footpaths  for  outside  passengers. 

The  underframe  consists  of  two  side-soles,  3^  by 
3  inches,  two  end-soles,  \\  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
deep,  rebated  for  the  floor-boards,  and  four  cross- 
bars, 3^  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  deep.  The  floor- 
ing-boards are  1  inch  thick,  let  flush  into  the  side- 
soles  and  end-soles.  The  comer-pillars  are  3|  inches 
by  4^  inches,  rounded  at  the  outer  angles.  There 
are  seven  intermediate  pillars  at  each  side,  between 
which  the  side-windows  are  framed.  The  upper  side- 
rails  are  2^  inches  square.  The  end-rails  are  1^  inches 
thick,  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  roof;  and  there  are 
16  intermediate  roof-sticks,  1^  inches  square,  placed 
at  distances  of  11  inches  apart  between  centres. 
The  roof-boards  are  \  inch  thick,  and  the  flooring- 
boards  on  the  roof  are  f  inch  thick.  Each  platform 
is  carried  by  three  cantilevers,  2|  inches  thick,  and 
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h\  inches  deep  at  the  middle,  bolted  to  the  under- 
frame  of  the  car. 

The  wheels  and  the  axles,  figs.  101,  102,  103,  are 
of  cast  steel.  The  wheels  are  30  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  each  formed  with  six  spokes ;  one  of  them 
is  keyed  fast  on  the  axle,  and  the  other  is  loose 
and  revolves  independently;  it  is  formed  with  a 
nave  8  inches  in  length,  hollow  in  the  middle, 
making  a  receptacle  for  oil.     The  rim  is  2^  inches 


Fig.  101.  Dublin  Passenger-Car: — Wheels  and  axle.    Scale,  ^. 

wide,  and  is  formed  with  a  flange  projecting  -^  inch 
from  the  tread  of  the  wheel,  according  to  the  sec- 
tion, fig.  103.  The  axle  is  2^  inches  in  diameter 
between  the  wheels,  and  2|  inches  in  the  naves  of 
the  wheels.  The  journals  are  1|  inches  in  diameter, 
and  4|  inches  long.  They  are  formed  with  flat 
ends,  without  collars,  and  they  take  their  bear- 
ings endwise  against  steel  wearing-plates,  inserted 
in  the  axle-boxes.     The  diameter  of  the  tread  is 
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2  feet  6  inches  next  the  flange,  and  it  is  ^  inch  less  at 
the  outer  edge,  making  a  slope  of  ^  inch,  or  1  in  24, 
on  the  face  of  the  tread.  The  rim.  is  f  inch  thick  at 
the  outer  edge.  The  two  wheels  are  placed  on  the  axle 
at  a  distance  of  5  feet  1^  inches  between  the  backs  of 
the  tyres,  which  is  1-J-  inches  less  than  the  gauge  of 
the  rails;  so  that,  deducting  the  thickness  of  the 
two  flanges,  ^  inch  remains  for  play.  When  the 
wheels,  therefore,  stand  centrally  on  the  rails,  the 

flanges  are  just  \  inch  clear  of 
the  rail  at  each  side.  This  is 
an  important  point.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  flanges  of  the 
wheels  should  not  touch  or  re- 
volve against  the  inner  ledges 
of  the  rails ;  in  order  that  any 
binding  of  the  way,  and  in- 
creased resistance,  and  pro- 
bable alteration  of  gauge,  or 
derailment,  may  be  avoided, 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the 
,.   ^  clearance  between  the  flanges 

l?io.  102.    Dublin  Passenger  ,     .i         .         j         i*    xt  -i 

cjar :— Side  view  of  wheel,  and   the   treads   ot    the    rails 
Scale.  ^.  should  be  limited  to  what  is 

just  requisite  for  free  circulation,  and  the  whole 
remaining  width  of  the  groove  given  to  the  inside. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  this  disposition  of  the 
wheels,  that  detritus  collected  in  the  groove  is  the  more 
easily  pushed  aside  by  the  action  of  the  flanges.  The 
length  of  the  axle  between  the  centres  of  the  jour- 
nals is  6  feet  4  inches,  being  13  inches  larger  than 
the  width  of  gauge.  The  overhang  of  6^  inches  at 
each  end — or  5  inches  from  the  nave  of  the  wheel 
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— confers  the  advantage  of  some  degree  of  elasticity 
of  action,  as  between  the  rigid  bearing  of  the  wheel 
on  the  rail  and  the  bearing  of  the  axle-boi. 

The  axle-boree,  fig.  104,  are  of  American  pattern ; 
they  are  excellently  constructed,  with  lubrication  by 
oil.  They  are  very  simple.  The  body  of  the  box  ia 
cast  in  one  piece,  with  a  receptacle  in  the  lower  part 


Fio.  103.    DublmPassi 


of  wheel.    Scale,}. 


for  cotton-waste,  which  ia  soaked  with  oil,  and  laps 
the  journal  below.  The  brass  or  gun-metal  bearing, 
fig.  105,  is  formed  with  a  hollow  in  the  upper  side, 
as  a  receptacle  for  oil,  which  is  introdnced  through 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box,  and  is  admitted  upon 
the  journal  through  two  oil-holes  in  the  brass.     The 
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brass  bears  upon  the  journal  for  all  its  length,  but 
is  restricted  to  a  narrow  width  of  contact,  about 
1-j^  inches,  upon  the  journal :  being  five-eighths  of 
the  diameter.  The  horizontal  area  of  the  bearing- 
surface  on  one  journal  is  (4|  x  \^  =)  5*64  square 
inches,  upon  which  the  maximum  load  is  a  fourth  of, 
say,  5  tons,  or  2,800  pounds — equivalent  to  600  pounds 
on  the  square  inch  of  bearing-surface.     Again,  for 


Fio.  104.    Dublin  Tram-car: — Axle- 
box.    Scale,  \. 


Fio.  105.  Dublin  Tram-car: — 
Section  of  brass  bearing  in 
axle-box.    Scale,  \. 


the  horizontal  area  of  the  journal,  which  amounts 
to  (^J-x  1J  =  )  8*41  square  inches,  the  maximum  load 
is  equivalent  to  338  pounds  per  square  inch.  These 
are  great  amounts  of  pressure  concentrated  on  a 
square  inch  of  surface.  They  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  corresponding  distribution  of  pressure  on  the  axle- 
journals  of  railway  rolling  stock : — 

Tramway  car   Railway  stook 
Ibe.  lbs. 

Load  per  square  inch  of  bearing  surface  .    600     ...     300 
Do.            do           of  horizontal  area 
of  journal 333     ...     224 

The  excess  of  pressure  in  tramway  cars  is  war- 
ranted by  the  limited  speed  of  tramway  traffic,  with 
the  frequency  of  stoppages.     But  there  is  another 
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feature  in  this  axle-box,  of  great  utility — the  grit- 
shield,  made  of  papier-mach^,  which  embraces  the 
axle,  and  is  let  into  a  groove  formed  in  the  back  of  the 
axle-box.  The  shield  not  only  excludes  dust  and 
dirt  from  the  axle-box,  but  it  also  aids  in  preventing 
waste  of  oil. 

The  brass  is  free  to  slide  laterally  under  the  upper 
part  of  the  axle-box,  and  is  slightly  rounded  at  the 
surface  of  bearing  on  the  box.  The  needful  end- 
resistance  is  supplied  by  the  steel  bearing-plate,  al- 
ready noticed,  let  into  and  sustained  in  vertical  grooves 
in  the  front  part  of  the  box,  to  oppose  the  end  of  the 
journal,  and  limit  the  lateral  play  of  the  axle  in  the 
axle-boxes  to  an  allowance  of  f  or  ^  inch.  The  journal 
is  also  free  to  slide  laterally,  to  a  limited  extent, 
under  the  brass.  The  eflFect  of  all  this  freedom  of 
action  is,  that  the  liability  to  binding  or  heating  in 
the  axle-boxes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  whilst  the 
traction  of  the  car  is  facilitated. 

A  portion  of  the  front  of  the  axle-box  is  readily 
removable,  so  that  every  part  of  the  axle-box  may  be 
opened  to  inspection,  and  the  brass  withdrawn,  or 
the  stuffing  renewed.  The  axle-box,  as  a  whole,  may 
also  be  withdrawn  from  the  axle. 

The  axle-guards  are  of  cast-iron,  bolted  to  the 
side-soles.  They  are  formed  with  broad  bearing- 
surfaces,  to  support  the  axle-box  for  its  whole  length, 
from  front  to  back,  and  with  a  recess  at  each  side  of 
the  axle-box,  in  which  the  bearing-springs  are  lodged. 
The  springs  are  of  indiarubber,  two  to  each  axle-box ; 
they  are  manufactured  by  the  North  British  Rubber 
Company.  They  are  barrel-shaped,  and  placed  on 
end,  each  of  them  between  two  dished  washers,  upon 
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the  lateral  extensions  of  a  wrought-iron  saddle, 
which  bestrides  the  axle-box.  The  side-soles  of  the 
car  take  a  bearing  apon  the  upper  ends  of  the 
springs. 

The  bearing-springs  are  formed  of  a  special  com- 
pound of  indiarubber,  stiflFer  than  pure  rubber,  so  as 
to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  steel  as  an  auxiliary. 
There  is  no  need  for  steel  in  combination  with  rubber 
anywhere,  provided  that  a  sufficient  area  of  base  is  ob- 
tained for  the  rubber.  There  is  a  pair  of  indiarubber 
springs  over  each  axle-box,  which  are  about  7  inches 
high,  when  unloaded,  and  4^  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  middle.  They  are  reduced  in  height  \  inch 
by  compression  under  the  empty  car,  under  a  net 
weight  of,  say,  2  tons.  Divided  over  eight  springs, 
the  compressing  weight  per  spring  is  \  ton — whence 
it  is  deduced  that  the  springs  yield  at  the  rate  of 
(A  X  4  =  )  1^  inches  per  ton  on  each  spring,  in  the 
first  stages  of  compression.  Under  the  net  load  of 
5  tons,  the  load  per  spring  would  be  (5-t-8=)  |  ton, 
and  the  total  deflection  would  be  (1^  x  f  =  )  nearly 
1  inch  for  each  spring. 

The  brake,  on  the  system  known  as  Stephenson's, 
of  New  York,  is  worked  from  the  platform  at  each 
end  of  the  car.  A  block  of  cast-iron  is  applied  to 
each  wheel.  The  blocks  are  hung  as  two  pairs, 
each  pair  on  a  transverse  swing-beam,  applicable 
to  one  pair  of  wheels.  The  beams,  when  not  under 
pressure,  hang  free  of  the  wheels.  The  power  is 
applied  by  hand  by  turning  a  vertical  iron  shaft  or 
spindle,  on  which  a  chain  is  coiled.  The  chain  is  con- 
nected to  one  end  of  a  long  intermediate  transverse 
lever,  pivoted  under  the  centre   of  the   car,  from 
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which,  by  puUing-rods  pinned  to  it  near  the  centre, 
the  swing-beams  and  brake-blocks  are  pulled  into 
contact  with  the  wheels.  The  actual  pressure  applied 
to  the  wheels  in  this  manner  may  be  calculated  from 
the  dimensions  of  the  brake-gear.  The  handle,  or 
crank,  has  a  radius  of  10  inches,  whilst  the  chain  is 
coiled  on  the  shaft  to  a  mean  radius  of  about  |  inch. 
Next,  the  chain  pulls  the  intermediate  lever  at  a 
radius  of  22^  inches,  measured  from  the  central 
pivot,  and  the  pulling-rods  are  connected  at  a  radius 
of  4J-  inches.  Applying  these  data,  the  pressure 
applied  at  the  handle  is  multiplied  or  intensified 
72  times  when  it  is  transmitted  to  and  applied  to  the 
wheels :  calculated  thus,  in  terms  of  the  ratios  : — 

Ratio  of  Indies        Inches 

Handle  to  chain 10    to      } 

Long  lever  to  short  lever     .         .         .     22J  to    4^ 

Final  ratio    ....  "226    to    8-94 
or,  Leverage  of  the  power  .         .     67    to     1 

Suppose  that  a  man  can  apply,  on  an  emergency, 
a  pressure  of  56  lbs.  to  a  crank-handle.  The 
statical  equivalent  of  this  pressure  at  the  handle  is 
(57  X  56=)  3,192  lbs.  at  the  tyres  of  the  wheels,  or 
1-42  tons.  This  is  the  breaking  force  that  may  be 
applied  to  the  wheels ;  and,  supposing  that  the 
coefficient  of  frictional  resistance  between  the  brake- 
blocks  and  the  wheels  is  the  same  as  that  between 
the  rails  and  the  wheels,  it  would  appear  that  the 
wheels  may  not  be  skidded  by  the  application  of  this 
brake,  even  when  the  car  is  empty,  when  the  weight 
is  2|  tons.  Of  course,  with  its  complement  of  weight, 
as  passengers,  adding  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  making 
up  3  tons  gross,  it  is  still  less  practicable  to  skid  the 
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wheels,  unless  the  coefficient  of  fiiction  of  the  brake- 
blocks  is  considerably  greater  than  that  upon  the 
rails.  In  practice,  the  wheels  can  be  skidded  by  the 
brake. 

Framework  of  such  slender  scantling  as  that  of 
the  tramway  car,  with  a  contracted  wheel-base,  great 
overhang,  and  seat-room  for  a  heavy  load  of  passen- 
gers, it  is  needful  to  stiffen  by  means  of  truss-rods. 
The  underframe  is  strengthened  by  a  trussing  of 
iron  bars  applied  under  the  seats,  with  tightening 
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Fio.  106.   Disc  car-wheel  and  axle. 
Scale,  Jg. 


Fio.    107.     Disc    car- wheel. 
Section  of  tyre.    Scale,  \, 


screws  at  the  ends,  under  the  side-soles ;  and  by  tie- 
bars  and  diagonal  rods  connecting  the  axle-guards 
and  the  side-soles.  The  roof,  too,  being  of  the  form 
of  an  interrupted  arch,  to  make  a  support  for  the 
roof-seats,  requires  to  be  trussed ;  and  in  order  to 
stiffen  the  roof,  a  segmental  truss-rod  is  applied  at 
each  side,  suspended  between  the  ends  of  the  body, 
and  clasped  to  the  roof-ribs. 

V  2 
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The  price  of  this  car,  to  the  Irish  gauge,  is  £194, 
at  the  works ;  to  the  English  gauge,  the  price  of  the 
car,  of  equal  capacity,  is  £192.  10«.  The  weight  in 
each  case  is  taken  at  2^  tons. 

The  ordinary  solid  disc-wheels  and  axles  em- 
ployed by  the  Metropolitan  Company  for  tram-cars, 
are  shown  in  figs.  106,  107.  The  wheels  are  dished 
inwardly,  with  stiffening  flanges  on  the  back ;  they 
are  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  nayes  are  4|-  inches 
deep,  and  are  simply  driven  tightly  upon  the  axle, 
where  they  remain  without  the  aid  of  keys.  The 
disc  is  I  inch  thick  at  the  nave,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
thickness  of  |  inch  at  the  rim.  The  rim  is  2}  inches 
broad,  comprising  the  thickness  of  the  flange,  \  inch, 
and  the  width  of  the  tread,  2^  inches.  The  flange 
projects  \  inch  from  the  tread ;  the  axle  is  3  inches 
in  diameter  between  the  wheels,  2J  inches  in  the 
naves ;  and  the  journals  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  by 
5^  inches  long. 


CHAPTER  in. 

mSIDE   FASSENOER-CAB,   CONSTKIJCTED    BT  THE   STAB- 
BUCK   OAB  AUD   WAGGON   COUPANT. 


The  passenger-car,  to  hold  18  passengers  inside, 
illustrated  by  Plate  Till,,  is  au  excellent  example  of 
its  kind.  The  body  is  1 4  feet  long,  and  6  feet  7  inches 

Fia.  lOB.    Section  of  irheel-tTTG  of  the  Starbnck  car.     S<^e,  J. 

wide,  outside  measure.  The  clear  length  inside  is 
about  13  feet  3  inches,  which,  for  9  persons  on  each 
side,  contains  an  allowance  of  17|^  inches  for  each 
passenger.  This  allowance  is  liberal :  in  omnibuses, 
16  inches  only  is  allowed.  The  weight  of  the  car  is 
31  cwt. ;  equivalent  to  1*72  cwt  per  passenger.  The 
total  length  of  the  car,  over  the  platforms,  allowing 
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3  feet  for  each  platform,  is  20  feet ;  and  the  extreme 
height,  above  the  rails,  is  9  feet  3  inches.  The  gaage 
of  the  rails  is  4  feet  8|  inches. 

The  wheels  are  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  of  cast 
iron  chilled  at  the  tread  and  the  flange,  which  are  of 
the  section  shown  in  flg.  108 ;  the  axles  are  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  of  best  scrap  iron.  They  are  placed 
at  a  distance  of  5  feet  6  inches  between  centres.  The 
bearing-springs  are  of  indiarubber — two  blocks  to 
each  axle-bearing.  The  brake  is  of  the  same  design 
as  that  already  described  for  the  Dublin  car ;  but 
the  proportions  are  different,  thus : — 

Ratio  of  Inches       Inches 

Handle  to  chain 9    to     1 

Long  lever  to  short  lever       .        .        .     24    to    3 

Final  ratio     ....  216    to    3 
or,  Leverage  of  the  power    .        .    72    to    1 

For  a  pressure  of  56  lbs.  at  the  handle,  the 
statical  equivalent  at  the  wheels  is  (72x56=) 
4,032  lbs.,  or  nearly  2  tons — a  considerable  greater 
pressure,  for  a  considerably  lighter  vehicle,  than  was 
found  for  the  Dublin  car.  In  short,  the  leverages  are 
respectively  as  follows  : — 


Total  weight 

Leverage 

LeTerage  per 

Car 

half-loaded 

of  brake 

ton  of  wdght 

Metropolitan 

.     4J  tons     ... 

67  to  1     .. 

..     13-4  to    1 

Starbuck   . 

.     o        ..        ... 

72tol     .. 

,.    24    to    1 

Such  variations  of  practice  point  to  the  greater 
strength  and  power  of  resistance  to  braking  stress 
of  the  solid-roofed  cars,  relative  to  cars  witli  inter- 
rupted roofs  and  top  loads. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

RADIAL-AXLE     PASSENGEB-GAB,    BY     MB.    JAMES 

CLEMINSON. 

Fob  tramways,  quite  as  much  as  for  railways,  the 
radiating  axle  is  necessary  for  facilitating  the  pas- 
sage of  cars  on  curved  portions  of  the  way,  and 
reducing  the  tractional  resistance.  Mr.  Cleminson's 
system  of  three  axles,  forming  a  self-adjusting  or 
'  flexible '  wheel-base,  complies  with  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  axles, 
with  their  axle-boxes,  springs,  and  guards,  are 
mounted  in  independent  frames,  one  to  each  axle, 
separate  from  the  main  underframe  of  the  carriage. 
The  end  frames  are  fitted  with  central  pivots,  on 
which  they  swivel  freely,  whilst  the  middle  frame  is 
so  arranged  that  it  can  slide  transversely.  The 
three  frames  are  connected  together  by  articulated 
radiating  gear,  so  that  they  act  sympathetically,  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  carriage  or  the  car, 
leaving  a  straight  portion  of  the  way,  passes  on  to 
a  curve,  the  end  axles  are  deflected  horizontally, 
forming  angles  with  the  central  axle,  and  taking  up 
radial  positions  coincident  with  the  radii  of  the  curve. 
By  means  of  such  self-acting  adjustment,  the  car  rolls 
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freely  ronnd   the  curve.     When,  conversely,  the  car 
passes  irom  the  curve  to  the  straight  line,  the  axles 


resume   their    parallelistn,  and    the    car    rolls    on 
naturally  in  a  straight  line.    The  aQtomatic  action 
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ariees  from  the  translEition  of  the  middle  axle  and 
frame  transverselj,  on  a  curve :  tbe  relative  lateral 


movement  of  the  middle  frame  Ib  commanicated  to 
the  near  sides  of  the  end  framee,  causing  them  to 
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swivel  on  their  pivota,  and  to  toro  the  end  axlea 
into  appropriate  radial  positions. 
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Mr.  Cleminson's  experience  with  his  system  of 
the  *  flexible  wheel-base  '  has  hitherto  been  derived, 
for  the  most  pari},  from  railway  rolling  stock.  Some 
first-class  carriages  constructed  on  this  system  by 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company, 
fig.  109,  have  been  at  work  for  some  time.  One  of 
them,  it  is  reported,  after  having  run  30,000  miles,  has 
not  shown  any  sensible  wear  of  the  wheel-fianges, 
whilst  the  fianges  of  ordinary  carriages  on  the  same 
line  are  worn  to  a  thin  edge  with  half  that  mileage. 
Several  railway  waggons,  fig.  110,  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle.  The  system  lends 
itself  freely  to  the  extension  of  the  length  and  capa- 
city. The  waggon,  here  illustrated,  has  the  capacity 
of  two  ordinary  waggons ;  whilst  the  weight  is  20  per 
cent.  less. 

Mr.  Cleminson's  radial-axle  tram-car,  fig.  Ill,  is 
at  work  on  the  Dublin  and  other  tramways.  The 
wheels  are  placed  widely  apart  under  the  body  of  the 
car,  and  the  pitching  movement  incidental  to  the 
working  of  tram-cars  constructed  with  the  ordinary 
contracted  wheel-base,  is  extinguished.  This  car  seats 
18  passengers  inside,  and  22  outside;  total  num- 
ber, 38.  The  weight  of  the  car  is  45  cwt.,  equivalent 
to  1*18  cwt.  per  passenger. 


CHAPTER  V. 


BEARING    SPBINGS. 


The  calculations  for  the  depression  of  sideH9prin^, 
at  page  289,  are  but  roughly  approximate,  for  the  rate 
of  compression  or  deflection  of  such  springs  dimi- 
nishes as  the  load  is  increased.  For  instance,  for  the 
barrel-shaped  indiarubber  springs  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  George  Spencer  &  Co.,  for  tramway  cars — 
7  inches  high,  4^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  middle, 
and  2^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ends — the  deflec- 
tions, or  reductions  of  height,  for  given  vertical  loads 
are  as  follows  : — 


Messrs.  George  Spencer  &  Co.'s  Indiarubber  Springs. 


Load 

Total  height 

Maximnm  diameter 

Tons 

Inches 

Inches 

0 

7 

4f 

i 

4 

^ 

1 

5:- 

H 

36 

6 

2 

3i 

Deflection,  or  re- 
duction of  height 


For  a  similar  spring,  of  the  same  map.ufacture, 
7  inches  high,  5-^^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  middle. 
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and  3^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ends,  the  deflections 
were  as  follows : — 


Load 

Total  height 

Maximum  diameter 

Deflection,  or  re- 
daction of  height 

Tons 
0 

J* 

Inches 

7 
4^ 

Inches 

Inches 

0 

2i 

013 

vi 

The  deflections  in  the  last  columns  increased  less 
rapidly  than  the  loads,  insomuch  that  the  rates  of 
deflection  per  ton  of  load,  under  increasing  loads, 
were  as  follows : — 


Load 

Deflection  per  ton  of  load 

Ist  spring 

Snd  spring 

0 

1 

H 

2 

Inches 

OlS 

Inches 

2i 
1* 
1* 

Under  a  load  of  h\  tons  net,  eight  of  these  springs 
would  have  each  to  support  ^  ton,  corresponding  to 
an  elasticity  measured  by  about  %\  inches  per  ton  for 
the  first  spring,  and  about  2^  inches  per  ton  for  the 
second  spring.  These  deflections  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  North  British  Bubber  Company, 
page  289. 

It  appears  from  the  results  of  the  deflections  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  springs  that  the  elasticity  under  a  load 
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of  2  tons  is  only  about  half  of  the  elasticity  under  a 
load  not  exceeding  half  a  ton.  Also  that  the  de- 
flection is  inversely  as  the  cube-root  of  the  quantity 
of  material  in  the  springs.  For,  the  diameters  of  the 
springs  are  respectively  4|^  inches  and  6  Jg.  inches,  of 
which  the  squares  are  as  2  to  3,  and  are  as  the 
quantities  of  matter  in  the  springs.  Now,  the  de- 
flections under  2  tons  of  load,  are  \\  inches,  and 
1|  inches,  and  -^  :  -^ ::  >J^3  :  ^2  ::  1-44  :  1-26,  or  as 
15  to  13.  That  is  to  say,  the  cube-roots  of  2  and  8 
inversely  are  as  1|  to  If. 

Further,  as  the  quantities  of  material  in  the 
springs — being  of  the  same  height — are  as  the  squares 
of  the  diameters,  the  deflections  are  inversely  as 
the  cube-roots  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  or 
as  the  f  power  of  the  diameter. 

The  quality  of  the  indiarubber  spring,  whereby 
the  resistance  to  compression  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  load,  is  in  ordinary  conditions  objectionable ; 
for  it  momentarily  intensifies  the  resisting  stress 
opposed  to  oscillations  of  the  car  fore  and  aft.  It 
contrasts  in  this  respect  disadvantageously  with  the 
ordinary  laminated  spring,  of  which  the  increase  of 
deflection  is  uniform  for  equal  additions  of  load.  But, 
under  the  actual  conditions  of  a  tram-car,  placed  on 
axles  which  are  near  together,  with  considerable  over- 
hanging masses  at  each  end,  the  increasing  rigidity 
of  the  springs  under  increasing  pressure,  has  a 
powerful  influence  to  check  the  fore-and-aft  oscil- 
lation of  the  car,  and  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the 
oscillation. 

ITie  *  rubber-centre  spiral  springs,'  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  L.    Sterne   &  Co.,  offer   a   compromise 
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between  the  uniform  increase  and  the  accelerated 
increase  of  resistance  to  increase  of  load.  A  pair  of 
their  springs  of  the  C  pattern,  suitable  for  tramway 
stock,  is  deflected  1*47  inches  under  a  load  of  1*785 
tons,  equivalent  to  '86  inch  per  ton.  The  annexed 
table  of  deflections  and  loads,  based  on  the  results  of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  exemplify  the 
compromise  referred  to,  showing  that  the  increase 
of  rigidity  is  much  less  than  that  of  springs  made 
entirely  of  indiarubber.  Each  spring  consists  of  a 
central  core  of  indiarubber,  2  inches  in  diameter, 
within  a  helical  steel  spring,  3  inches  in  diameter 
outside,  of  ^inch  round  steel,  made  in  8^  complete 
coils,  to  a  length  of  8  inches : — 


CornpresBion 

Tv\a/1 

Total  deflection  per  ton 

or  deflection 

of  load 

Inches 

Tons 

Inches 

•45 

•446 

roo 

•81 

•892 

•91 

M6 

1-339 

•87 

1-47 

1-786 

•82 

1-73 

2-232 

•77 

1-89 

2-678 

■71 

2-04 

3^124 

•65 

It  may  be  remarked  that  though  the  stiffness  of 
the  Sterne  spring  increases  less  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  Spencer  spring,  the  Sterne  spring  is  on  the  whole 
much  stifier  than  the  Spencer  spring. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CAE-WHEELS. 

Cast-ieon  wheels,  chilled  at  the  periphery,  manu- 
factured in  America,  are  used  for  tramway-cars.  A 
quality  of  charcoal  iron  is  secured  which  admits  of 
crystallisation  and  chill  going  to  a  remarkable  dis- 
tance into  the  grain  of  the  iron,  and  a  careful  system 
of  annealing  is  adopted  for  the  wheels  after  they  are 
cast.  On  tramways  in  London,  car- wheels  last  four- 
teen months,  performing,  say,  from  22,000  to  25,000 
miles-run.  They  weigh,  when  new,  about  214 
pounds,  and  they  lose  in  weight  from  14  to  16  pounds 
by  wear — chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  brake.  They 
fail  by  the  breaking-oflF  of  the  flanges. 

The  Handyside-wheel,  fig.  112,  which  has  been 
successfully  employed  on  railway  rolling  stock,  is 
well  adapted  for  tramway  stock.  It  is  made  in  three 
parts — the  tyre,  the  nave,  or  boss,  and  a  pair  of  discs 
uniting  the  nave  and  the  tyre.  The  tyre  is  of  steel, 
or  of  chilled  cast-iron ;  the  nave  is  of  wrought-iron, 
or  of  steel,  with  four  radial  arms.  The  discs  are  of 
cast-steel,  and  are  dished  and  turned  inwards  at  the 
inner  and  outer  circumferences.  When  put  together, 
the  edges  of  the  discs  embrace  the  tyre  and  the  nave 
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by  corresponding  flanges  or  lips,  wliilat  at  the  middle, 
or  half-radius  of  the  discs,  they 
close  upon,  but  do  not  touch,  the 
ends  of  the  four  arms.  The 
discs  are  bolted  together  between 
two  ring-washers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hollow,  equally  all  round 
the  nave;  and  as  they  do  not 
touch  each  other,  they  are  placed 
in  a  condition  of  elastic  tension, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  firmly 
hold  the  tyre  and  the  nave  in 
position.  The  wheel  has  been 
well  tested  on  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  and  has  given  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  its  firmness  and 
durability. 

Mr.  C  L.  Light  makes  a 
wheel,  consisting  of  a  cast-iron 
nave  and  disc  in  one  piece,  with 
a  steel  or  an  iron  tyre.  The 
disc  is  formed  with  corrugations, 
which  are  radial,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  a  lateral  twist 
in  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  by 
which  they  become  slightly  ser- 
Fca.  iia.  The  Handy-  pentine.  The  comigations  land 
aide  car-wboel.  ^  ^,  ,  .,   * 

upon   the   rim    with    a    sinuous 

contour,  and  so  afford  a  continuous,  though  sinuous, 
bearing  for  the  rim.  The  wheel  is,  by  its  form, 
elastic  and  yet  strong. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

FRENCH     TBAM-GABS. 

Plate  IX. 

The  winter  car,  designed  and  constructed  by  M. 
Leon  Francq,  for  the  tramways  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  to  the  Porte  Maillot,  accommodates  14 
passengers  inside,  and  7  standing  on  each  platform ; 
total  number,  28.  The  weight  of  the  car,  empty,  is 
1*57  tons;  with  passengers,  3*36  tons. 

Fert  Inche 

Total  leogth,  extreme 19    0 

Lenprth  of  the  body 11     9^ 

Length  of  each  platform 3    7^ 

Length  inside 11    5^ 

Space  per  passenger,  width        .        .        .        .      1     7^ 
Width,  transversely,  of  seats    .        .        .        .16 

Height  of  seats 17^ 

Width  of  passage-way,  between  seats        .        .      2    9^ 

Width  of  body,  outside 6    7 

Width  of  doors 1  11 J 

Height  of  doors 6  11 

Maximum  height,  inside 6    9^ 

Diameter  of  wheels  (four) 2    4 

Distance  apart  of  axles,  between  centres    .        .63 

With  dimensions  so  spacious,  this  car  only  weighs 
1-12  cwt.  per  passenger,  or  about  4  per  cent,  more 
than  the  inside-and-outside  car,  described  at  page  283. 


Tliom.lK.n  Ltk40,KingStr>.t,C^-™,iCTde<. 
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The  body  is  constructed  as  ordinary  coach-work, 
with  cross-bars  of  double  T  iron.  The  panels  and 
the  fences  of  the  platforms  are  of  sheet-iron, 
varnished.  The  springs  were  originally  constructed 
on  the  Belleville  system,  consisting  of  dished  steel 
plates,  piled  on  a  spindle;  but  they  have  been  re- 
placed by  ordinary  springs  of  indiarubber,  barrel- 
shaped,  like  those  already  described,  standing  8  inches 
high,  and  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  middle.  The 
brake  is  on  Stephenson's  system,  applied  to  all  the 
wheels.   The  price  of  the  car  delivered  was  £180. 

The  resistance  of  the  car  to  traction,  on  a  level, 
varies  from  13  lbs.  to  22  lbs.  per  ton,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  way,  at  a  speed  of  7^  or  8  miles  per 
hour. 

The  summer  car^  designed  by  M.  Francq,  has 
nearly  the  same  leading  dimensions  as  those  of  the 
winter  car,  and  accommodates  the  same  number  of 
passengers  inside  and  on  the  platforms.  The  sides 
and  the  ends  of  the  body  are  open  above  the  seats, 
but  they  are  provided  with  curtains.  The  weight  of 
the  car,  empty,  is  1*37  tons,  equivalent  to  1  cwt. 
per  passenger.  The  price  of  the  car  delivered  was 
£160. 

The  Compagnie  G^n^rale  des  Omnibus  use  large 
omnibuses,  Plate  IX.,  for  inside  and  outside  passen- 
gers, on  the  outer  boulevards,  on  the  line  between 
the  Etoile  and  La  Villette.  There  are  seats  for 
20  passengers  inside,  and  22  outside,  and  stand- 
ing room  on  the  platform  for  6  passengers;  in 
all,  48  passengers.  The  body  is  16  feet  6  inches 
long  outside;  the  platform  at  the  back  projects  4  feet 
10  inches  beyond  the  body;  the  steps  project  7  inches 

X  2 
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further  back ;  whilst  the  driver's  seat  in  front  projects 
3  feet  in  advance.  The  total  length  of  the  vehicle  is 
24  feet  10  inches.  The  width  of  seat- space  allowed 
in  the  interior  is  19  inches  per  passenger;  on  the 
roof  it  is  17f  inches.  The  width  of  the  body  is  6  feet 
7  inches  outside.  There  is  one  staircase,  at  the  end, 
leading  to  the  roof,  and  the  steps  off  the  platform  de- 
scend endwise.  The  body  of  the  car  is  supported  on 
transverse  framing  of  wood,  mounted  on  four  wheels, 
3  feet  3f  inches  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  apart  of 
7  feet  10^  inches.  The  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car 
only  are  flanged,  and  are  keyed  on  their  axles ;  those 
on  the  other  side  are  made  with  flat  tyres,  and  are 
loose  on  their  axles.  The  fore-wheels  only  are 
flanged;  those  on  the  other  side  are  made  with 
flat  tyres.  The  fore-wheels  run  in  a  movable  frame, 
to  which  trams  for  two  horses  are  attached,  and 
which  turns  on  a  perch-bolt,  and  admits  of  an  easy 
passage  on  curves.  The  car  rests  on  laminated 
springs,  having  a  span  of  39  inches.  A  brake,  which 
can  be  turned  by  the  driver,  may  be  applied  to  the 
hind-wheels  of  the  car.  The  cars  run  lightly,  and 
the  resistance  to  traction  is  much  loss  than  that  of 
ordinary  tram-cars.  The  weight  of  the  car  empty 
is  2*96  tons,  equivalent  to  1*23  cwt.  per  passenger. 
The  weight,  when  loaded,  is  from  6  to  6^  tons. 
The  cost  of  the  car,  constructed  at  the  works  of  the 
company,  is  £260. 

The  cars  of  the  North  Company  are  only  seated 
for  inside  passengers  ;  1 6  inside,  with  standing  room 
for  16  on  the  two  platforms  ;  in  all,  32.  The  weight 
is  If  tons  empty,  equivalent  to  1  cwt.  per  passenger; 
the  weight  loaded  is  from  4^  to  4f  tons. 
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The  cars  of  the  South  Company  are  seated  for 
16  inside,  12  on  the  platforms,  and  18  outside  ;  in  all, 
46.  The  weight  is  2*20  tons  empty,  equivalent  to 
•96  cwt.  per  passenger ;  loaded,  the  weight  is  from 
5  to  5*20  tons. 

Each  car  is  worked  with  8, 10,  or  12  horses ;  each 
pair  making  a  journey  of  10  miles  per  day.  The 
cars  run  from  53  to  56  miles  per  day. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

eade's  reversible  gar. 

Eade's  car,  patented  in  1877,  has  recently  (October 
1877)  been  started  on  the  Salford  Tramways  by  the 
Manchester  Carriage  Company.  The  principal  object 
in  the  design  of  this  car  has  been  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  unfastening  and  carrying  the  draw-bar 
and  pole  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other  end, 
at  the  terminus ; — a  duty  which"  is  performed  by  a 
staff  of  men  known  as  pole-shifters.  The  body  of 
the  car  is  swivelled  centrally  on  the  underframe, 
and  can  be  turned  round  whilst  the  horses  remain  in 
harness,  and  the  driver  retains  his  seat.  The  body 
is  secured  in  position  by  a  simple  locking  apparatus. 
There  is  but  one  entrance  to  the  car,  at  one  end,  and 
two  staircases  to  the  roof,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  entrance  is  reached  by  three  steps, 
one  more  step  than  there  are  in  ordinary  cars,  as  the 
body  is  more  elevated  than  is  usual.  The  windows 
are  at  a  higher  level  than  is  usual,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  safer.  The  driver  occupies  an  elevated 
seat  in  front. 

The   body   is    seated   for   16   inside  passengers, 
and  18   outside   passengers;    in  all,  34  passengers. 
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The  body  is  12  feet  long,  and  6^  feet  wide,  outside 
measure.  It  is  11^  feet  long  inside,  giving  17^  inches 
per  seat.  The  seat-room  outside  is  12  feet  long, 
and,  for  18  passengers,  is  equivalent  to  16  inches 
per  passenger.  The  total  length,  from  the  front  of 
the  dash-board  to  the  end  of  the  staircase,  is  17  feet 
6  inches.  There  are  four  30-inch  wheels  to  the  car, 
constructed  with  cast-iron  nave,  wood  spokes  and 
rim,  and  a  flanged  steel  tyre.  One  wheel  on  each  axle 
runs  loose,  and  it  is  said  that  the  traction  is  sensibly 
eased  by  the  additional  freedom  of  movement  thus 
secured.  The  side-springs  are  ordinary  laminated 
steel  springs  as  used  in  omnibuses.  A  brake-block  is 
provided  for  each  wheel,  constructed  of  wood,  secured 
by  four  1-inch  iron  bolts,  which  take  a  bearing  with 
the  wood  on  the  wheel.  This  construction  of  wood 
and  iron,  it  is  stated,  bites  more  keenly  than  either 
wood  or  iron  alone. 

The  weight  of  the  car,  empty,  is  34  cwt.,  equiva- 
lent, for  34  passengers,  to  1  cwt.  per  passenger.  So 
low  a  ratio  as  this  has  not  been  attained  in  any 
other  English  car  of  the  same  capacity.  The  com- 
parative lightness  of  the  car  is  attained  by  employing 
framework  of  light  scantling,  wheels  of  wood,  and 
smaller  axles. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is,  by  the  use  of  the  re- 
versible car,  a  saving  of  over  30  per  cent,  in  horse- 
power ;  inasmuch  as  the  car  can  be  worked  with  a 
stud  of  8  horses,  as  efficiently  as  the  ordinary  car  with 
12  horses.  Additional  cars  on  the  same  design  are 
being  constructed  for  the  service. 


PAET    V. 

MECHANICAL    POWER    ON    TRAMWAYS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


HISTORICAL     SKETCH     OP     THE     APPLICATION     OP    ME- 
CHANICAL  POWEB  ON   TBAMWATS. 


Latta. — Grice  &  Long. — ^Traiw. 

The  first  application  of  steam  for  propelling  tram- 
way-cars, according  to  Mr.  Cramp,^  appears  to  have 
been  made  on  the  Cincinnati  Tramway,  in  1859,  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Latta,  who  constructed  a  steam-car  in 
which,  it  is  said,  eighty  persons  had  been  con- 
veyed. The  second  application  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Grice  &  Long,  of  Philadelphia,  who  constructed  a 
long  car  on  two  four-wheel  trucks — one  under  each 
end  of  the  car.  To  one  of  the  trucks  steam-power 
was  applied  by  means  of  toothed  gear.  In  1860,  five 
or  six  steam-cars  were  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  the  engine  and  boiler  were  placed  within 
the  car,  the  whole  being  carried  on  two  bogie  trucks. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Train,  in  1«60,  patented  a  steam-car,  on 

'  '  Tramway  Rolling  Stock/  by  Mr.  0.  0.  Cramp :  Tranaactions 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  1874,  page  124. 
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a  Bissell-truck  at  one  end,  and  a  pair  of  wheels  at 
the  other  end,  driven  by  a  double- cylinder  steam- 
engine  with  a  vertical  boiler,  with  intervening  spur- 
gearing. 

Todd. 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  Todd,  of  Leith,  it  appears,  was 
the  first  steam-locomotist  who,  in  1871,  designed  an 
engine  for  tramways,  specially  adapted  for  passing 
through  common  roads  and  streets,  avoiding  noise, 
smoke,  and  steam,  and  possessing  great  facilities  for 
starting  and  for  stopping  quickly.  He  insisted  on  the 
advantage  of  accumulating  power,  for  which  purpose 
he  used  a  boiler  of  great  capacity,  holding  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  a  very  small  fire-grate.  *  In  the 
case  of  a  small  generator,'  he  says,*  *  the  only  reliable 
way  of  making  a  furnace-boiler  which  can  take  care 
of  itself  for  a  considerable  time  is  simply  to  give  it  a 
greater  water-capacity  and  water-area.  This  water, 
in  the  most  perfect  and  natural  manner  possible,  acts 
the  part  of  a  heat-accumulator,  as,  during  a  long  time, 
it  goes  on  storing  up  heat  within  itself,  and  but  very 
slowly  raising  the  pressure-gauge ;  and,  again, during 
a  lengthened  period  it  gives  off  heat  from  its  store, 
while  yet  only  slowly  reducing  the  pressure  and  the 
water-level.  Now,  this  invaluable  action  of  water 
within  a  boiler  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent  in 
ordinary  locomotives,  as  there  is,  in  them,  no  particu- 
lar use  for  it,  although,  on  undulating  lines,  it  is  well 
known  to  be  of  great  importance  that  a  boiler  should 
contain  a  large  amount  of  water.     Now,  locomotive 

»  The  Engineer,  July  24,  1874 ;  page  66. 
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boilers  contain  5  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  3  square 
feet  of  water-area  for  each  square  foot  of  grate,  and 
never  require  attention  oftener  than,  nor,  indeed,  so 
often  as,  every  ten  minutes.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
if  we  give  six  times  as  much  water-capacity  and  water- 
area,  while  still  keeping  the  same  size  of  grate,  as  far 
as  safety  goes,  we  need  only  attend  to  the  boiler  once 
in  sixty,  instead  of  ten,  minutes.'  ...  *  The 
power  required  to  propel  a  forty-four-seat  car,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  propelling  mechanism,  with 
this  large  quantity  of  water,  will  not,  on  level  lines, 
exceed  ten  indicator  horse-power,  although  more  than 
this  will  be  required  to  work  heavy  roads.  Then, 
small  boilers  and  engines  will  give  ten  horse-power 
for  each  foot  of  grate;  but  we  had  better  allow  the 
grate  of  the  car  boiler  to  contain  1^  square  feet ;  and 
with  30  cubic  feet  of  water  and  18  square  feet  of 
water-area — both  six  times  the  ordinary  locomotive 
allowance — we  get  45  cubic  feet  as  the  water-capacity, 
and  27  square  feet  as  the  area  at  the  water-level.  The 
furnace  should  be  of  considerable  depth,  not  less  than 
2  feet  below  the  fire-doorway;  so  that,  before  com- 
mencing a  run,  it  could  be  filled  with  fuel,  and  then 
left  to  sink  down  as  it  burns  away.' 

Mr.  Todd  constructed  a  steam-locomotive  capable 
of  drawing  two  passenger-cars,  with  a  total  of  76  seats, 
for  the  Tram  Via  de  Sajitander,  shown  in  fig.  113. 
The  boiler  was  of  the  locomotive  form,  having 
'6\  square  feet  of  area  of  grate,  and  160  square  feet 
of  heating  surface.  The  cylinders  were  6J  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  9  inches,  and  made 
150  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft  when  the  speed 
was  10  miles  per  hour.  The  driving  wheels  were  5  feet 
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6  inches  in  diameter,  formed  with  a  disc  of  wood. 
There  was  a  bo^e-tnick  in  front,  having  21-inch 
wheeU  at  S  feet  hetween  the  ailes.  The  fixed  wheel- 
base,  between  the  driving-axle  and  the  centre  of  the 
truck,  was  5  feet  3  inches.  The  motion  of  the  crank- 
shaft was  commnnicated  to  the  driving-wheels  by  a 
pair  of  spur-wheelB.  The  draft  of  air  to  the  famace 
was  supplied  &om  a  12-inch  fan,  driven  by  the 
exhaust  steam  of  the  engine,  which  struck  the  buckets 


Fia.  1 1 3.    Steam-lotomotiTB,  bj  Mr.  L.  J.  Todd, 


Scale,  i 


of  a  bucket-wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  fan.  The  steam 
passed  thence  into  the  water  tank,  where  water  might 
be  deposited,  whilst  the  uncondensed  steam  escaped 
into  the  chimney.  With  a  pressure  of  steam  in  the 
boiler  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  engine  could 
exert  20  effective  horse-power.  The  weight  in  work- 
ing order  was  5  tons.  The  extreme  len^h  was 
14  feet  10  inches,  and  the  width  over  all  was  6  feet 
6  inches.  The  chimney  was  14  feet  5  inches  high 
above  the  rails,  to  clear  the  awning  above  the  cars. 
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Lamm. 

Dr.  Emile  Lamm  experimented  fur  some  time,  in 
1871,  with  an  ammoniaeal-gas  car,  fig.  114,  in  New 
Orleans.  He  placed  a  reservoir  of  hot  water  on  the 
roof  of  the  car,  containing  an  interior  reservoir  of 
liquid  ammoniacal  gas,  produced  bj  heating  sal- 
ammoniac  in  the  presence  of  a  hydra.te  of  lime.  The 
gas  was  disengaged  imder  the  influence  of  the  heat 
of  the  surrounding  water,  and  it  passed  to  the  cylin- 
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Fig.  114.     Ammoniacal -gas  Car,  by  Dr.  Lamm,  1871.    Scale,  about  ^^g. 

ders,  which  were  placed  vertically  at  the  end  of  the 
car,  and  were  connected  to  a  crank-shaft  below,  from 
a  chain-pulley  on  which  revolving  motion  was  com- 
municated by  a  corresponding  pulley  to  one  of  the 
axles  of  the  car.  The  gas  was  exhausted  into  the 
reservoir  of  water,  where  it  was  condensed,  and  its 
heat  was  imparted  to  the  water.  This  process  of 
evolution  and  condensation  was  continued  until  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  interior  reservoir  became 
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insufficient  for  keeping  the  pistons  in  motion.  The 
greatest  fall  of  pressure  in  the  gas-generator  during 
a  run  of  seven  miles,  did  not  exceed  10  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  When  the  water  became  saturated  with  gas,  it 
was  replaced,  and  the  gas  absorbed  could  be  extracted 
from  the  water  for  further  service.  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  employment  of  ammoniacal  gas  is 
the  necessity  for  entirely  preventing  its  escape  into 
the  atmosphere,  to  obviate  the  offensive  smell,  and 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  caused  by  its  presence  in 
the  air.     This  objection,  together  with  that  of  the 
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Fig.  115.    Hot-water  Locomotive,  by  Dr.  Lamm,  1872.    Scale,  about  ^. 

chemical  action  of  the  gas  on  iron,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  system  of  propulsion  by  ammoniacal 
gas,  though  Dr.  Lamm's  car  was  at  work  for  some 
time. 

Dr.  Lamm  subsequently,  in  1872,  started  a  ^fire- 
less  '  or  hot-water  locomotive — a  ^  thermo-specific  en- 
gine ' — on  the  line  of  tramway  between  New  Orleans 
and  Carrolton.  The  locomotive,  fig.  115,  consisted  of 
a  reservoir,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  10  feet 
long,  on  four  wheels,  filled  with  water  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  under  a  corresponding  high  pres- 
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sure.  When  the  regulator  was  opened,  the  pressure 
was  relieved,  and  steam  was  formed  spontaneously 
from  the  water  to  keep  up  the  supply,  accompanied  by 
a  gradual  fall  of  pressure.  The  cylinders  were  fixed 
vertically  to  the  fore-end  of  the  reservoir,  and  they 
worked  to  a  crank-shaft  below,  from  which  the  power 
was  transmitted  by  spur-gearing  to  the  nearest  axle. 
The  reservoir  contained  60  cubic  feet  of  heated  water. 
It  was  first  filled  with  cold  water,  after  which  a  con- 
nection was  made  with  the  steam-pipe  of  a  large 
stationary  boiler  at  Carrolton,  under  a  pressure  of 
200  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  cold  water  was  quickly 
heated  up,  and  raised  to  a  pressure  of  180  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  connection  was  then  uncoupled^ 
and  the  hot-water  locomotive  was  ready  for  work. 
The  exhaust-steam  was  discharged  directly  into  the 
air,  making  clouds  of  moist  white  vapour.  It  was 
reported,  in  1875,  that  the  hot- water  locomotives 
were  in  constant  and  successful  operation.  The 
tramway  is  about  six  -miles  in  length.  From  the 
centre  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  cars  are  worked 
by  mules,  which  are  then  exchanged  for  the  engines. 
With  one  replenishment  of  the  reservoir  at  Carrolton, 
the  locomotive  can  make  the  double  journey  to  New 
Orleans  and  back,  and  have  a  pressure  remaining  of 
50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

By  observation  it  was  found  that  when  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  fell  to  40°  F.,  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  though  it  was  160°  higher,  only  fell 
about  3°  F.  per  hour. 
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East  New  York  mtd  Oanarho. 

In  October  1873,  a  trial  of  a  hot-water  locomotive 
was  made  between  East  New  York  and  Canartio,  a 
distance  of  3^  miles.  The  reservoir  was  3  feet 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  10  feet  long,  on  two  pairs 
of  30-inch  wheels,  conpled.  There  were  two  steam- 
cylinders,  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of 
12  inches.  The  exhaust-steam  was  discharged  into 
two  condensers,  one  for  each  cylinder,  fitted  with  38 
condensing  tubes  f  inch  in  diameter,  and  air-pumps 
for  creating  a  partial  vacuum.  The  weight  of  the 
engine  was  4  tons  3  cwt. ;  that  of  the  car  which  was 
drawn  by  it  was  7^  tons,  empty,  and  was  estimated 
at  12^  tons,  loaded  with  120  passengers.  The  loco- 
motive, with  the  car,  performed  the  run  of  3^  miles 
to  Canartio,  on  falling  gradients,  in  12J  minutes,  at 
the  rate  of  16^  miles  per  hour,  whilst  the  pressure  in 
the  reservoir  fell  from  180  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trip,  to  108  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  the 
trip.  The  train  stopped  for  nine  minutes  at  Canartio, 
and  during  this  time  the  pressure  fell  to  104  lbs. 
The  return  trip,  on  rising  gradients,  was  made  in 
17  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  12^  miles  per  hour, 
when  the  pressure  fell  to  45  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It 
is  stated  that  the  machinery  of  this  engine  was 
poorly  designed  and  constructed :  obviously  the 
condenser  was  quite  insufficient. 

A  few  months  later  another  hot-water  locomotive 
working  on  the  Canartio  line,  was  tested  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Buel  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Brevoort.  The  results  of 
their  trials  were  recorded  in  a  report  written  by  Mr. 
Buel,  in  January  1874.*     The  reservoir  of  the  loco- 

»  Published  in  The  Engineer,  February  20,  1874,  page  136. 
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motive  was  3  feet  1  inch  in  diameter  and  9  feet  long, 
having  a  steam-dome  12  inches  in  diameter  and  2  feet 
high.  The  cylinders  were  vertical,  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  stroke  of  7  inches,  fitted  with  slide- 
valves  and  link-motion.  The  power  was  transmitted 
to  one  of  the  axles  by  a  spur  pinion  of  26  teeth  on 
the  crank-shaft,  gearing  into  a  wheel  of  46  teeth  on 
the  axle.  There  are  four  30-inch  wheels  on  two  axles. 
The  reservoir  was  covered  with  cement  and  felting, 
and  the  steam-cylinders  were  heavily  felted.  A 
2-inch  pipe,  perforated  with  small  holes,  lay  along 
the  reservoir,  near  the  bottom,  for  nearly  the  whole 
length ;  and  steam  was  admitted  from  a  stationary 
boiler,  through  this  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  water. 

The  reservoir  was  half  full  of  water  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trip,  of  4*40  miles,  and  the  pressure 
of  steam  was  142  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  pressure 
of  the  steam  during  the  trip  was  as  follows  : — 


Time. 

P.M. 

3.35 

Preesare. 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

142 

Time. 

P.M. 

4.7 
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•  •  • 
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3.37 
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■  •  • 

52 

3.38 
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48 

3.30 

124 

4.15 

1  •  • 

44 

3.61 
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4.21 

» •  • 

29 

3.53 

97 

4.24 

■  • 

22 

3  55 

89 

4.4 

70 

Averaore  pressu 

Te 

81-6  lbs. 

The  total  time  running  the  trip,  4*40  miles,  was 
49  minutes,  of  which  the  time  actually  running  was 
35^  minutes.  The  average  speed  whilst  running  was 
7*44  miles  per  hour.  The  average  speed  of  the  crank- 
shaft was  147*4  turns  per  minute,  giving  a  speed  of 
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piston  172  feet  per  minute.  Mr.  Buel  calculated, 
from  the  pressures  in  the  reservoir,  that  210  pounds 
of  water  was  evaporated  and  consumed  during  the 
trip,  being  at  the  rate  of  48  pounds  per  mile  run. 
The  engine  was  worked  in  fall  gear,  and  the  steam 
was  wire-drawn  by  the  regulator.  The  average 
initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder  was  found,  from 
indicator-diagrams,  to  be  23*52  lbs.  per  square  inch ; 
the  average  terminal  pressure  was  19*86  lbs.;  the 
average  back  pressure  was  5*15  lbs.;  the  average 
eflfective  pressure  was  17*86  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  indicator  power  was  3*61  horse-power.  Mr.  Buel 
estimates  that  the  quantity  of  steam  manifested  in 
the  cylinders,  according  to  the  indicator-diagrams, 
amounted  to  147*15  pounds,  or  70  per  cent,  of 
210  pounds,  the  calculated  quantity  evaporated.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  steam  was  employed 
in  the  engine  were  obviously  unfavourable.  The 
steam  was  not  worked  expansively  to  any  degree ; 
and  much  of  it  was  condensed  in  the  cylinders.  The 
speed  of  the  pistons  was  too  low,  and,  even  with  such 
low  speed,  the  back  pressure  on  the  pistons  amounted 
to  5"  16  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  22;^^  per  cent,  of  the 
positive  pressure  above  the  atmosphere. 


Baxter. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Newark,  U.S.,  brought 
out  a  steam-car,  fig.  116,  in  New  York.  It  was 
placed  on  four  30-inch  chilled  wheels,  at  7-feet 
centres,  driven  by  a  steam-engine  with  compound 
cylinders,   placed  together  under  the   floor.      The 
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steam  was  supplied  from  a  vertical  boiler,  26  inches 
in  diameter,  and  4^  feet  high.  It  is  stated  that 
this  steam-car  worked  well,  taking  62  passengers. 
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Fio.  116.    Steam-car,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  1872.    Scale,  ^. 

ascending  an  incline  of  1  in  13.     It  was  also  noise- 
less. 


Grantham. 


Mr.  John  Grantham,  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for  substituting  steam-power  for  horse-power,  pa- 
tented a  system  of  steam-car  in  1871,  consisting  of 
an  ordinary  tramway-car,  in  which  the  propelling 
power  was  to  be  lodged  and  applied  at  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  car.  In  1872  he  had  a  steam- 
car,  fig.  117,  constructed;  of  which  the  car  proper 
was  made  at  the  Oldbury  Carriage  Works,  and  the 
engines  and  boilers  by  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons, 
to  Mr.  Grantham's  design.  This  was  the  first  steam- 
car  for  tramways  constructed  in  England.  A  Koiler- 
chamber  was  constructed  at  each  side  of  the  body,  to 
hold  two  upright  boilers,  leaving  a  central  passage 
free  for  circulation  in  and  out  at  either  end  of  the 
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car,  or  from  end  to  end.  The  boilers  were  constructed 
on  the  Field  system ;  with  pendent  water-tubes,  having 
internal  circulating  tubes.  They  were  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  4  feet  4  inches  high;  the  firegrate 
of  each  boiler  was  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
machinery  was  placed  below  the  floor.  The  steam- 
cylinders  were  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke 
of  10  inches,  and  were  connected  to  a  single  pair  of 
driving  wheels,  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  car  had 
four  wheels,  placed  at  10  feet  apart  between  the 
axles.     One  axle  was  for  driving;  the  other  axle  had 
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FiG.  117.     Steam-car,  by  Mr.  John  Grantham,  1872. 

one  wheel  loose,  on  a  sleeve,  so  that  the  wheels  could 
revolve  independently  of  each  other.  The  car,  over 
all,  was  30  feet  in  length ;  it  held  seats  for  44  pas- 
sengers— 20  inside,  and  24  outside.  The  weight, 
empty,  was  6^  tons.  Early  in  1873,  the  steam-car 
was  put  to  work  experimentally  on  a  short  piece  of 
level  railway,  350  yards  long,  at  West  Brompton, 
where  it  worked  for  some  time  satisfactorily  enough 
with  steam  of  90  lbs.  pressure : — traversing  the  line 
at  an  average  speed  of  11  miles  per  hour,  including 

72 
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the  starting  and  the  stopping.  But,  though  a  steam* 
car  may  do  well  on  a  railway,  it  may  fail  on  a  tram- 
way, on  which  the  resistance  is  much  the  greater. 
Thus  is  to  be  explained  the  failure  of  the  Grantham 
car  when  it  was  tried  in  November,  1873,  on  a 
portion  of  the  London  Tramways,  between  Victoria 
Station  and  Yauxhall  Bridge ;  possibly,  also,  as  The 
Engineer  remarked,  because  of  difficulties  in  firing, 
due  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  car. 

The  car  was  removed  to  the  Wantage  Tramway, 
where  it  was  put  to  work.  But  it  did  not  generate 
sufficient  steam  for  working  the  inclines  and  curves 
of  the  line,  which  are  severe.  The  Wantage  Tramway 
is  two  miles  long ;  the  steepest  gradient  is  1  in  47  for 
850  yards,  and  its  quickest  curve  has  a  radius  of  only 
75  feet.  The  insufficient  performance  of  the  boilers, 
and  the  danger  of  isolated  boilers,  unfitted  the  Gran- 
tham car,  as  first  constructed,  for  employment  on 
ordinary  tramways.  It  was  altered  under  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Edward  Woods.  The  boilers  were  taken  out, 
and  a  single  large  vertical  boiler,  constructed  by 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co.,  with  numerous  small 
water-tubes,  laid  nearly  horizontally,  was  sub- 
stituted. This  new  boiler,  more  fully  described 
below,  like  the  old  boilers,  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  car,  nearer  one  side  than  the  other, 
completely  boxed  off,  and  leaving  a  passage  or 
thoroughfare  towards  the  other  side  between  the 
first-class  and  second-class  ends  of  the  car.  New 
wheels  of  smaller  diamet^er,  24  inches,  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  wheels.  One  pair  of  the 
wheels  is  used  for  driving,  and  the  other  pair,  as 
before,  had  one  loose  wheel,  to  ease  the  passage  on 
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curves.  The  car  is  driven  from  either  end  by  re- 
movable levers,  by  means  of  which  the  driver  pos- 
sesses entire  control  of  its  movements.  It  is  27  feet 
3  inches  long,  6  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  11  feet  1  inch 
high.  The  net  weight  of  the  car,  empty,  is  6^  tons, 
and  with  a  supply  of  coke  and  water,  8  tons.  It. 
can  accommodate  60  passengers,  making  a  load  of, 
say,  5  tons,  and  a  gross  weight  of  13  tons  loaded. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  working 
tramways  by  the  Grantham  steam-car,  is  based  on 
the  results  of  experience  on  the  Wantage  Tramway. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  mileage  amounting  to  26,260 
miles  is  run  during  the  year, — equivalent  to  72  miles 
per  daj,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  daily 
mileage  run  on  the  Wantage  line  has  been  less  than 
40  miles. 

Waittage  Tramway. 
Estimated  cost  of  working  CrranthanCB  steam-car, 

1  engine-driver  @  36».  per  week     "|  £      ».    d. 

1  stoker  @  26».       „  S        80».  208    0    0 

1  conductor       @  20».       „  J 

Fuel,  7  lbs.  of  coke  per  mile  for  26,260  miles  « 

82  tons  @15s 61  10    0 

Oil,  tallow,  wash,  and  sundries,  @  ^.  per  mile, 

for  26,260  miles 27    7     1 

Water  at  Is.  per  day 18    5    0 

Kepairs  of  car  and  machinery,  at  Id.  per  mile, 

for  26,260  miles 109    8    4 

Total  cost £424  10    5 

or  3*88^.  per  mile-run. 

The  next  steam-car  constructed  on  Grantham's 
system,  fig.  118 — though  the  leading  speciality  of 
the  system  nearly  vanishes  in  the  car  last  con- 
structed— comprised  a  few  further  improvements, 
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made  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Woods.  A 
four-wheel  bogie  was  substituted  for  the  independent 
wheels,  and  the  boiler  and  machinery  were  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  car.  The  car  was  constructed  by  the 
Starbuck  Car  &  Waggon  Co.,  Birkenhead,  to  work 
on  the  Vienna  Tramways.  The  machinery  and  the 
boiler  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co. 
The  boiler  was  one  of  their  inclined  water-tube 
boilers,  like  those  which  are  employed  by  them  in  the 
construction  of  fire-  engines.  The  fire-box  is  lipright ; 
the  water-tubes,  which  are  of   small  diameter,  are 
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Fio.  118.    Grantham  Steam-car,  1876. 

arranged  in  layers,  slightly  inclined,  which  cross 
each  other,  one  above  another.  The  machinery  is 
below  the  platfoim,  and  the  water-tanks  are  placed 
under  the  seats  of  the  car.  The  cylinders  are  6  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  9  inches ;  the  driving- 
wheels  are  2  feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  bogie-wheels 
are  20  inches,  placed  at  3  feet  between  the  centres 
of  the  axles.  The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
driving-axle  to  that  of  the  bogie  is  8  feet.  On  this 
working  base  of  8  feet,  there  is  a  total  length  of 
car  equal  to  28^  feet,  of  which  the  length  of  the 
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body  is  23^  feet,  comprising  14  feet  for  the  accom- 
modation of  24  passengers,  and  9^  feet  for  the 
boiler-room.  The  total  weight  is  about  7  tons  gross, 
with  passengers,  of  which  there  are  3  tons  on  the 
driving-wheels,  and  4  tons  on  the  bogie.  The  price 
of  the  steam-car  is  £750. 

This  car  was  tried  on  the  Hoy  lake  and  Birkenhead 
Tramway,  on  May  11,  1876.  The  tramway  is 
2^  miles  long,  with  curves  of  35  feet  radius,  and  a 
maximum  gradient  of  1  in  19.  The  car  made  three 
complete  double  journeys,  or  a  total  running  of 
15  miles,  with  a  load  of  45  passengers.  The  working 
pressure  in  the  boiler  was  100  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  ordinary  speed,  whilst  running,  was  about 
10  miles  per  hour;  but  the  speed,  when  tested, 
occasionally  reached  double  that  rate.  The  car 
ascended  the  incline  1  in  19;  but  it  could  not 
have  started  on  the  incline  if  it  had  been  stopped 
on  it. 

A  trial  of  this  steam-car  was  made  on  reaching  its 
destination,  on  the  Vienna  Tramways,  over  a  piece 
2*40  miles  long,  between  the  Semmering  Tramway 
Station  and  the  Central  Cemetery,  on  July  28, 
1876.  The  distance  was  traversed  in  15  minutes,  or 
at  the  rate  of  9^  miles  per  hour,  including  stoppages. 
The  steepest  gradient  was  1  in  48,  which  was  as- 
cended at  a  speed  of  14  miles  per  hour.  The  boiler, 
though  a  rapid  generator  of  steam,  is,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  tramway-motor,  too  limited  in  water-room; 
and  it  demands  skilled  management,  to  maintain 
the  pressure  free  from  violent  fluctuations.  The 
regular  working  speed  is  from  10  to  12  miles  per 
hour. 
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In  Mr.  Woods'  latest  design  of  the  Grantham 
steam-car,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
driving-axle  and  the  bogie  has  been  increased  to 
10  feet.  

Perkins. 

In  1874,  a  tramway  locomotive  was  constructed  on 
the  system  of  Mr.  Loftns  Perkins,  by  the  Yorkshire 
Engine  Company,  for  the  Belgian  Street  Railway 
Company,  Brussels.  It  was  worked  by  steam  of  a  pres- 
sure of  500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  compound  cylin- 
ders, of  which  the  first  cylinder  was  single-acting, 
2-^^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  second  cylinder  was 
double-acting,  4f  inches  in  diameter.  Thence  the 
steam  was  exhausted  into  an  air-surface  condenser, 
consisting  of  two  assemblages  of  vertical  ^inch  cop- 
per tubes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  engine,  presenting 
together  700  or  800  square  feet  of  heating  surface. 
The  steam  was  condensed  by  the  cooling  action  of 
the  atmospheric  air  which  circulated  about  the  out- 
side of  the  tubes.  The  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  were 
closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  aperture,  about 
•j^  inch  in  diameter,  left  for  the  escape  of  possible 
vapour.  The  boiler  was  constructed  of  bent  iron  tubes, 
2^  inches  diameter  iuside,  and  f  inch  thick ;  it  had 
been  proved  to  a  pressure  of  2,500  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  or  167  atmospheres.  Coke  was  the  fuel  used, 
and  the  force  of  draft  was  simply  that  due  to  the 
height  of  the  chimney.  The  wheels  were  2  feet  in 
diameter;  the  axles  were  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
swelled  to  a  diameter  of  3^  inches  at  the  middle. 
The  speed  of  the  crank-shaft  was  reduced  by  toothed- 
wheel  gearing,  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one ;  and  the 
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motion  was  taken  off  the  second  shaft  to  the  wheels 
by  coupling-rods.  The  weight  of  the  locomotive  was 
only  4  tons,  in  working  order.  The  scantling  of  its 
parts  appears  generally  to  have  been  scarcely  suffi- 
cient. The  crank-shaft,  for  example,  was  only 
If  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Cramp  states,  that  in  a 
preliminary  trial  of  this  engine,  with  its  load,  in  the 
end  of  1874,  on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Eail- 
way,  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  was  attained, 
on  gradients  of  from  1  in  200  to  1  in  80. 

The  engine  was  sent  to  Brussels,  where  it  had 
the  duty  of  drawing  a  one-horse  passenger-car. 
M.  Vaucamps,  director  of  the  Belgian  Street  Eail- 
ways,  writing  upon  the  results  of  trials  in  the  end 
of  1874,  stated  that  the  system  was  perfect:  *In 
fact,  no  smoke,  no  escape  of  steam  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, no  noise,  no  feeding  of  water  during  the 
trip,  nor  even,  if  needful,  for  several  days.'  M.  Sp6e, 
writing  in  December  1875,*  did  not  form  quite  so 
favourable  an  estimate ;  but  ^  he  was  convinced  that 
this  motor,  slightly  modified,  would  answer  perfectly. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  employ  two  cylinders  at  least 
[probably  he  meant  two  systems  of  compound  cylin- 
ders]. The  pressure,  35  atmospheres,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  the  joints, 
would  not  appear  to  be  indispensable.  The  condenser,' 
he  added,  'does  not  act  efficiently,  for  the  outer 
ranges  of  tubes,  screening  the  others,  prevent  their 
being  sufficiently  cooled.'  M.  Vaucamps  appears  to 
have  afterwards  adopted  similar  views,  for,  in  1875, 
he  adapted  two  systems  of  compound  cylinders  to 

*  *•  Exploitation  des  Chemins  de  Fers  AmSricains  par  Traction 
Micaniquej  page  12. 
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the  engine,  with  a  mode  of  coupling  by  frictional 
gearing,  heavy  and  complicated,  for  moving  the  loco- 
motive either  way ;  this  gearing  gave  rise  to  violent 
shocks.  '  After  having  tried  this  coupling-gear  for 
some  time,'  says  M.  Sp6e,  *  M.  Yaucamps  resolved  to 
take  the  machine  to  pieces,  and  sell  it  as  old  metal.' 
Mr.  Perkins's  tramway  locomotive  is  illustrated 
in  Plate  XIII.,  according  to  the  designs  and  details 
recently  worked  out  by  himself.  This  engine  will 
be  afterwards  described. 


S0CI£t£  M^TiXLUBGIQUE. 

The  Soci6t6  M^tallurgique  et  Charbonniftre,  Bel- 
gium, according  to  M.  Sp6e,  constructed,  in  1875,  a 
locomotive  fitted  with  a  three-cylinder  engine  on 
Brotherhood's  system.  The  high  speed  of  the  engine 
was,  in  the  first  design,  reduced  by  means  of  aji 
endless-screw  and  wheel,  with  a  view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  noise.  But  this  gearing  broke  down  several 
times,  and  the  friction  and  the  wear  were  found 
to  be  so  considerable,  that  in  a  second  design  the 
reduction  of  speed  was  effected  by  means  of  spur- 
gear.  From  cranks  on  the  last  shaft  of  the  motion, 
the  wheels  were  turned  by  connecting-rods.  A  fly- 
wheel, also,  has  been  fijced  on  the  first  shaft  of  the 
engine,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  noise 
of  the  gearing.  The  locomotive  resembles  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  an  omnibus;  the  body  is  7  feet 
2  inches  long,  and  6  feet  8  inches  wide ;  the  total 
length  of  the  frame  is  11-^  feet.  There  are  four 
wheels,  coupled,  of  which  the  axles  are  3  feet  7  inches 
apart  between  centres.   The  boiler  is  of  the  Belleville 
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type,  *  inexplodable/  consisting  of  water-tubes  ar- 
ranged for  rapid  evaporation,  with  only  the  natural 
draught  of  the  chimney.  It  is  fed  automatically  by  a 
donkey-engine.  The  steam  is  slightly  superheated, 
and  is  exhausted  into  a  surface-condenser,  whence 
the  remaining  uncondensed  steam  mixed  with  the 
air  is  discharged  into  the  chimney.  The  principle 
of  the  condenser  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
exhaust-steam  into  a  number  of  jets,  which  draw, 
each  by  a  conical  nozzle,  currents  of  air  to  condense 
the  steam.  The  locomotive  weighs  6  tons,  and  it 
carries  a  supply  of  coke  and  water  for  4  or  5  miles. 
It  was  found  that  the  condensation  was  imperfectly 
effected  when  the  atmosphere  was  not  warm  or  dry, 
and  in  another  locomotive  of  the  same  kind,  con- 
structed subsequently,  the  area  of  the  condensing 
surface  has  been  extended  to  five  times  that  of  the 
surface  in  the  first  engine.  To  facilitate  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  cylinders,  they  are  placed  horizontally  on 
the  platform  near  the  conductor.  The  stoker,  who 
takes  his  place  within  the  covering,  attends  to  the 
fire  and  the  water. 

In  August  1875,  a  tramway-locomotive,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  A.  Kohl,  a  Danish  engineer,  was 
tried  in  Copenhagen,  on  the  tramway  worked  by  the 
American  Omnibus  Company.  It  weighed,  in  work- 
ing order,  upwards  of  5  tons,  and  it  drew  two 
American  tramway-cars  filled  with  passengers. 


Smith  &  MYonn). 

In  December  1875,  a  tramway-locomotive,  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Mygind,  of  Copenhagen, 
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was  put  to  work  on  the  tramways  of  Copenhagen, 
drawing  passenger-cars.  The  boiler,  according  to  M. 
Sp^e,  was  of  the  locomotive  type,  and  compound  cylin- 
ders were  employed.  The  exhaust-steam  was  condensed 
in  a  surface-condenser,  holding  a  quantity  of  water 
sufficient  to  last  an  hour. 


Francq. 

M.  Leon  Francq,  in  1875,  patented  a  hot-water 
locomotive  containing  some  improvements  on  Dr. 
Lamm's  engine.  The  reservoir  is  3  feet  9  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  6  feet  8  inches  long ;  it  is  filled 
for  about  three-fourths  of  its  capacity — 50  to  60 
cubic  feet — with  water ;  which  is  put  in  communica- 
tion with  one  or  more  stationary  boilers,  from  which 
steam  is  admitted  through  a  perforated  pipe  into 
the  water.  The  steam  in  the  boilers  has  a  pressure 
of  156  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  pressure  obtained 
in  the  reservoir  is  135  lbs.  per  square  inch.  If  the 
communication  were  continued  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  would  become 
equal  to  that  in  the  boiler ;  but  the  rate  of  absorp- 
tion of  heat  and  rise  of  pressure,  decreases  gradu- 
ally as  the  pressure  is  elevated,  and  for  economy  of 
time  it  is  found  expedient  to  arrest  the  process  of 
heating-up  at  a  lower  limit  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture than  that  in  the  boilers.  The  steam  from  the 
reservoir  is  admitted  to  an  intermediate  chamber, 
where  it  is  maintained  at  a  fixed  pressure,  the  degree 
of  which  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  throttle-valve. 
There  is  a  pair  of  vertical  cylinders,  about  6  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  about  12  inches,  which 
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work  an  intermediate  crank-shaft,  from  which  the 
four  wheels  are  driven  by  outside  coupling-rods. 
The  wheels  are  about  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
two  axles  are  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  6  inches  apart. 
By  a  system  of  double  frames,  the  passage  over  curves 
is  facilitated.  The  locomotive  is  controlled  by  a  brake 
having  eight  blocks,  which  are  applied  to  the  wheels 
successively.  The  stopping  is  thus  effected  promptly 
and  without  shock.  The  exhaust-steam  is  delivered 
into  two  air-surface  condensers,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  car,  each  consisting  of  a  group  of  small  copper 
tubes.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  apply  three  cylin- 
ders to  work  as  compound  cylinders.  The  locomo- 
tive is  heavy:  it  weighs,  empty,  6*50  tons;  full, 
8-30  tons. 

In  trials  of  this  engine  on  the  tramway  between 
Saint-Augustin  and  the  Boulevard  Bineau — a  dis- 
tance of  2\  miles, — drawing  one  omnibus  of  2  tons 
weight,  with  eight  passengers — it  was  observed  that 
the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  fell  from  156  lbs.  per 
square  inch  to  50  lbs.,  during  the  double  trip  of 
5  miles.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  service, 
no  exhaust-steam  was  visible  from  the  engine ;  but, 
afterwards,  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  escaped, 
and  proved  an  annoyance  to  the  passengers  who 
travelled  in  a  following  car  drawn  by  horses. 

In  the  most  recently  designed  engines  on  M. 
Francq's  system,  constructed  by  M.  Cail,  the  wheels 
are  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  axles  are  4  feet 
3  inches  apart,  that  the  engine  may  pass  easily  over 
curves  of  15  metres,  or  49  feet  radius.  The 
cylindrical  reservoir  is  of  steel  plate,  '56  inch  thick, 
and  is  1    metre    in   diameter  and  2  metres    long. 
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or  3-28  feet  by  6"5C  feet.  The  authorised  limit 
of  pressure  is  213  lbs.  per  square  inch,  nearly 
15  atmospheres.  The  reservoir  is  coated  with  cork 
and  wood.  The  resnilator  is  so  arrancred  that  the 
driver  may  fix,  before  sterting,  the  maximum  pres- 
sure  of  the  steam  upon  the  pistons;  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  he  may  reduce  the  pressure  below 
the  maximum,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
engine.  The  steam  is  exhausted  into  a  cast-iron 
box,  and  thence  into  a  condenser,  disposed  on  the 
surface  of  the  reservoir,  before  escaping  into  the 
atmosphere. 

It  may  be  well  to  recite  the  advantages  formally 
claimed  for  M.  Francq's  locomotive:  1.  The  pro- 
duction of  steam  at  a  low  cost,  in  a  fixed  boiler, 
using  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  2.  Eeduction 
of  dead  weight,  since  no  fuel  is  conveyed  on  the 
engine.  3.  Employment  of  a  high  pressure  for 
ascending  inclines,  and  no  escape  of  steam  in  de- 
scending inclines.  4.  Reduction  of  the  number  of 
attendants,  a  single  man  being  able  to  conduct  the 
engine  and  keep  a  look  out. 


Todd. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Todd,  early  in  1875,  constructed  a  hot- 
water  steam-car,  figs.  119, 120,  in  which  the  reservoirs 
and  the  machinery  were  placed  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  car.  There  are  two  reservoirs,  having  the  form 
of  boilers,  with  domes ;  each  reservoir  containing 
30  cubic  feet  of  heated  water,  or  a  total  of  60  cubic 
feet.     The  reservoirs  are  well  coated  with  non-con- 
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ducting  material.  The  cjliDders  are  9  incIieB  in 
diameter,  with  8  inches  of  stroke,  connected  direct  to 
one  pair  of  the  wheels.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
21-inch  wheels,  coupled,  for  adhesion,  at  a  distance 
of  4  feet  6  inches  apart  between  the  axles.  The 
cylinders  are  surrounded  by  large  jackets  open  to 
the  heated  water,  in  which  they  are  immersed ;  and 
are  thus  maintained  at  the  maximum  temperature  in 
the  reservoir.  By  this  means,  a  superior  action  of 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  effected,  and  the  steam 
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is  superheated  to  some  extent  before  it  is  exhausted. 
There  is  no  other  provision  for  rendering  invisible 
the  exhaust^steam,  which  simply  emerges  at  the  end 
of  the  car,  under  the  roof.  The  body  of  the  car  is 
14  feet  long,  and  7  feet  wide  over  all ;  the  extreme 
length  over  the  buffers  is  22  feet  6  inches.  Two 
lines  of  seats  are  fixed  on  the  roof;  the  weight  of 
the  car,  in  working  order,  is  6^  tons. 
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BkDE. 

MM.  BMe  &  Co.,  of  Belgium,  constructed  a 
hot-water  steam-car,  in  1875,  to  the  directions  of 
the  Soci^t6  G^nerale  de  Tramways.  The  reservoirs 
consist  of  four  small  horizontal  cylinders  placed 
under  the  seats,  and  two  upright  cylinders  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  car,  enclosed,  and  leaving  a 
passage-way  within  the  car  between  the  first-class 
and  second-class  compartments.  The  steam,  dis- 
engaged in  the  upper  part  of  the  upright  cylinders, 
descends  in  a  pipe  through  the  hot  water,  to  the 
steam-cylinders.  There  are  three  steam-cylinders, 
4^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  14*2  inches, 
connected  to  a  triple-crank  axle,  with  28-inch  wheels. 
They  are  fitted  with  link-motions.  The  crank-axle 
is  placed  under  the  middle  of  the  car,  which  origi- 
nally had  two  other  axles  with  20-inch  wheels  which 
were  loose  on  the  axles.  One  of  the  pair  of  wheels 
was  removed,  and  the  wheels  of  the  other  pair  are 
fixed  on  the  axle.  But  the  wheels  are  not  coupled. 
The  reservoir  contains  50  cubic  feet  of  water  heated 
to  365®  F.,  for  an  effective  air-pressure  of  10  atmo- 
spheres or  162  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  reserve  of 
heat  is  sufficient  to  last  50  minutes  at  the  ordinary 
speed  on  tramways,  with  a  load  of  1*60  tons.  The 
car  runs  with  facility  on  curves  of  40  feet  radius ; 
and  ascends  an  incline  of  1  in  28,  with  a  pressure  of 
41-  atmospheres,  or  66  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
car  stops  and  stai'ts  quickly  and  without  shock.  The 
exhaust-steam  is  discharged  into  a  chamber  so 
arranged  as  to  separate  water  from  the  steam,  and 
the  sound  of  the  escaping  steam  is  scarcely  audible.^ 

^  These  particulars  are  borrowed  from  M.  Sp^. 
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It  appears  from  recent  reports  that  this  engine 
has  worked  daily  with  regularity  and  success  in 
Belgium.*  The  charging  of  the  reservoir  is  renewed 
every  two  hours,  and  is  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  cylinders  constituting  the  reservoir  are  covered 
with  woven  glass  and  lagging.  A  tank  is  filled  with 
cold  water,  for  condensing  the  exhaust  steam ;  there 
are  now,  it  is  said,  four  horizontal  steam-cylinders, 
two  at  each  end,  all  of  which  are  brought  into 
action  in.  ascending  the  steepest  incline  already 
noted.  The  speed  attained  is  ten  miles  per  hour, 
on  a  level.  Suet  is  used  for  lubrication,  to  obviate 
the  odour  of  oil.  The  sockets  for  the  driving  and 
other  levers  are  in  duplicate,  one  set  at  each  end  of 
the  car.  The  engine  is  about  (September  1877)  to 
undergo  a  few  alterations,  to  improve  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery. 


Merryweatheb. 


Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  whose  long  and 
successful  practice  in  the  construction  of  steam 
fire-engines,  enabled  them  readily  to  appreciate 
the  special  requirements  of  light  locomotives  for 
the  service  of  tramways,  were  early  engaged  in  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  tramway-engines.  It  has 
already  been  noted  that  this  firm  constructed  the 
machinery  for  the  first  steam-car  made  for  tramways 
in  England,  in  1872,  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Grantham. 
They  secured  their  first  patent  for  tramway-engines 
of  their  own  design  in  April  1875.    The  first  engines 

The  Foreman  Engineer  and  Draughtsman^  September  1867, 
page  13d. 
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on  this  system  constructed  by  them,  were  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Harding,  for  working  the  line  of 
tramway  in  Paris,  4^  mi]es  long,  between  the  Bastille 
and  the  Mont  PamaBse  railway  station.  The  first 
engine  was  started  about  the  month  of  November, 
1875,  and  there  are  now  (January  1878)  36  of  Messrs. 
Merryweather's  engines  regularly  at  work  on  that 
line.  There  are  also  10  of  their  engines  on  the  line 
from  the  Bastille  to  St.  Mand^.  Many  improvements, 
naturally,  have  been  made  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  engines.  In  the  earliest  engines,  a 
portion  of  the  exhaust-steam  was  discharged  into 
the  ash-pan  and  passed  through  the  fire,  that  it 
might  be  superheated,  and,  mixing  with  the  re- 
maining portion,  discharged  direct  into  the  chimney, 
reduce  the  visibility  of  the  escaping  steam. 

In  their  more  recent  designs,  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  dispose  of  the  exhaust-steam  by  means  of 
an  *  auto-absorbing'  apparatus — a  simple  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  steam  is  condensed  by  cold  water. 
Their  locomotive  will  be  afterwards  fully  described 
according  to  the  latest  developments. 


HroHEs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Henry  Hughes  brought  out,  early  in 
1876,  a  tramway  locomotive.  *  The  result  of  my  ex- 
periments,' he  said,  on  his  examination  as  a  witness 
by  the  comuxittee  on  Mechanical  Power  on  Tramways, 
'  is  that  I  have  produced  an  engine  of  the  ordinary 
locomotive  type,  which  can  be  worked  without  show- 
ing any  steam,  which  is  practically  noiseless,  and  in 
which  we  can  keep  up  the  steam  without  the  aid  oF 
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a  blast ;  and  it  shows  no  smoke  because  we  use  coke 
as  a  fuel.  It  is  covered  in  similarly  to  an  ordinary  car, 
and  consequently  does  not  frighten  horses  more  than 
ordinary  cars  do.'  These  are,  concisely  stated,  the 
conditions  for  the  success  of  mechanical  power  on 
tramways.  The  means  for  condensing  the  exhaust- 
steam,  which  is  the  novel  feature  of  this  engine, 
was  patented  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  January  1876. 
Each  blast  of  exhaust-steam  is,  by  an  automatic 
action,  condensed  as  it  issues  from  the  exhaust-pipe, 
by  a  shower  of  cold  water,  let  off  in  regulated  quan* 
tities  at  the  instant  of  the  exhaust.  The  exhaust- 
steam,  arriving  by  a  branch  from  the  exhaust-pipe, 
blows  open  a  valve  on  the  end  of  the  branch,  and 
escapes  into  a  small  chamber — the  condenser.  By 
the  same  impulse,  another  valve  in  the  bottom  of  a 
water-tank,  connected  with  the  exhaust-valve,  and 
moving  simultaneously  with  it,  is  opened,  and  dis- 
charges water  into  the  condenser.  The  exhaust- 
steam  is  condensed  by  the  water,  a  partial  vacuum 
is  formed  in  the  condenser,  and  the  water-valve  is 
consequently  closed  by  the  external  pressure.  The 
resulting  mixture,  consisting  of  hot  water,  is  dis- 
charged at  a  temperature  of  170®  F.,  into  a  receiv- 
ing tank.  Within  this  limit  of  temperature,  there  is 
not  much  visible  vapour  disengaged  from  the  dis- 
charged water.  When  the  temperature  is  allowed  to 
rise  above  180®,  a  good  deal  of  visible  vapour  escapes. 
The  supply  of  feed-water  for  the  boiler  is  drawn 
from  this  tank,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hot  water 
is  rejected  during  the  journey,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
trip.  It  is  stated  that,  on  a  level  line,  the  condens- 
ing water  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30 
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gallons  per  mile.  The  fire  is  made  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trip,  and  is  not  touched  during  the 
passage.  According  to  Mr.  Hughes,  a  fire  will  last 
for  a  ten-mile  run  without  requiring  fresh  stoking. 

The  first  public  trial  of  Mr.  Hughes'  tramway 
locomotive  was  made  on  the  Leicester  Tramways,  on 
March  27,  1876.  A  run  of  four  miles  was  made, 
a  portion  of  which  was  on  an  ascending  gradient 
of  1  in  22.  The  engine  had  two  6-inch  cylinders, 
having  a  stroke  of  12  inches,  connected  direct  to 
four  coupled  wheels,  2  feet  in  diameter,  on  a  wheel- 
base  of  4  feet.  The  boiler,  of  the  locomotive  type, 
had  120  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  The  whole 
of  the  boiler  and  the  machinery  was  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  structure  resembling  a  section  of  a  tramway- 
car  ;  the  wheels  and  the  side-rods  were  concealed  by 
sheet-iron  plates.  The  chimney  rose  through  the 
roof  of  the  car,  and  by  its  length  sufficed  for  the 
natural  draft  required  to  keep  up  the  steam,  which 
was  maintained  at  a  pressure  of  about  120  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  furnace  was  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  fuel  to  last  the  journey.  The 
quantity  of  condensing  water  carried  amounted  to 
300  gallons,  which,  it  is  said,  would  suffice  for  a  trip 
of  six  miles  on  ascending  inclines,  in  cold  weather. 
The  weight  of  the  steam-car,  in  working  order,  was 
about  5  tons. 

The  locomotive  was  coupled  to  a  one-horse  car, 
constructed  to  carry  16  inside.  During  the  trial,  it 
carried  25  persons,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  car, 
with  its  load,  must  have  been  about  3^  tons,  making 
the  gross  weight  of  the  train  about  8^  tons.  The 
speed  was  generally  about  8  miles  per  hour,   and 
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one  or  two  steep  inclines  on  bridges  were  steadily 
surmounted,  at  a  lower  speed.  During  the  whole  of 
the  trip,  there  was  no  visible  escape  of  steam,  except 
on  one  occasion,  in  surmounting  a  steep  incline, 
when  a  little  steam  escaped,  which  quickly  dis- 
appeared.* 

The  same  engine,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes,  was 
used  on  the  Leicester  line  every  day  for  some  weeks, 
on  passenger  traffic.  The  average  pace  was  six  miles 
per  hour. 

Mr.  Hughes'  engines  have  also  been  at  work 
experimentally  on  the  tramways  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  Sheffield,  and  on  the  Vale  of  Clyde  Tramways 
at  Glasgow.  The  traffic  of  this  line  is  worked  by 
steam-power,  under  a  contract  with  Mr.  Hughes, 
made  early  in  1877.  The  locomotives,  six  in  number, 
weigh,  empty,  4f  tons ;  with  fuel  and  water,  6  tons. 
They  work  up  to  a  pressure  in  the  boiler  of  150  lbs. 
per  square  inch;  but  the  average  pressure  is  from 
100  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  From  the  experience  already 
acquired  of  the  performance  of  these  engines  at 
Glasgow,  it  has  been  estimat/cd  that  the  cost  for  work- 
ing 70  miles  per  day  per  engine,  for  fuel,  oU,  water, 
attendance,  and  driving,  amounts  to  about  2*30d.  per 
mile-run. 


Baldwin  Locomotivb  Works. 

Reverting  to  America,  a  steam-car  was  built  at 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  1875;  and  waa 
experimentally  worked  on  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Eail- 

^  The  particulars  of  this  trip  are  derived  firom  The  JEngmeer, 
March  31,  1876,  page  232. 
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way  (Tramway)  at  Brooklyn,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1876.  It  was  run  and  kept  in  order  by  one  engineer 
during  that  time,  consuming  from  7  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  of  coal 
per  mile  run.  Night  and  morning,  it  drew  behind  it 
an  additional  car  with  passengers  from  and  to  New 
York.  On  several  occasions,  a  speed  of  16  or  18  miles 
per  hour  was  attained  with  it.  In  June  1876,  the 
steam-car  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
worked  on  the  Market  Street  line  till  nearly  the  date 
of  closing  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  car  was 
constructed  with  steam-cylinders  under  the  body,  con- 
nected to  a  cranked-axle,  to  which  the  fore-wheels 
were  coupled.  The  hiud-wheels  were  free.  The 
machinery  was  fixed  to  an  iron  bed-plate  bolted  to 
the  wooden  framing  of  the  car.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction was  found  to  be  objectionable,  as  the 
framing  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  purpose. 
The  crank-axle,  also,  was  subject  to  occasional 
breakage. 

In  the  end  of  1876,  therefore,  the  steam-car  was 
removed  to  the  works  of  the  Baldwin  Company  to  be 
reconstructed.  An  iron  framework  was  made,  on 
which  an  upright  boiler  and  the  machinery  were 
fixed,  independent  of  the  body  of  the  car,  which  was 
bolted  down  to  it ;  and  outside  horizontal  cylinders 
were  employed.  In  this  way,  existing  car  stock  could 
be  utilised : — bolting  down  the  bodies  to  an  engine- 
frame  adapted  to  receive  them  and  carry  them.  The 
throttle-valve  was  placed  close  to  the  cylinders — a 
good  idea — having  the  advantage  of  promptly  stop- 
ping and  starting  the  engine.  The  car  was  carried 
on  rubber  springs,  with  cross  equalising-beams ;  the 
motion  was  smooth,  free  from  interference  by  the 
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action  of  the  machinery.  The  boiler  was  of  steel, 
double-riveted,  and  was  calculated  to  support  with 
safety  a  steam-pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
But,  a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  was  sufficient  to  move  the 
loaded  car  over  the  steepest  inclines  on  the  Market 
Street  line,  which  are  about  1  in  22,  without  ever 
'  stalling '  or  requiring  assistance.  The  reconstructed 
steam-car,  which  was  named  the  *  Baldwin,'  was  re- 
placed on  the  Market  Street  Tramway  on  March  21, 
1877 ;  it  worked  regularly  for  four  weeks,  to  April  18  : 
— running  88  miles  per  day,  seven  days  in  the 
week. 

The  quantity  of  fuel,  coal,  consumed  by  the  steam- 
car,  amounted  to  4,950  pounds  in  seven  days,  running 
(7  X  88  =  )  616  miles : — at  the  rate  of  8"03  pounds  per 
mile-run.  The  car  did  not  require  any  repair  during 
the  four  weeks'  run.  The  actual  daily  expenses,  with 
estimated  cost  for  maintenance  and  interest,  were  as 
follows : — 

Baldwin  Steam-Oabs. 

Cost  of  Running  one  St  earn- Car  one  day. 

Dollars.  s.    d. 

Fuel,  88  miles,  at  8  lbs.  per  mile,  equal 

to  704  lbs.,  @  4  dollars  per  ton  . 
Oil,  waste,  and  tallow    .         .         .         , 
Wages  of  engineers,  16  hours  @  26  cents.     4*00 
Repair  and    maintenance    of   car  and 

machinery 

Working  cost ....  6*61       „       27     1 J 
Daily  interest  on  cost  of  steam-car,  3,000 
dollars,  or  626/.  @  6  per  cent,  per 

year -49      „         2    OJ 

Total  cost  per  day  (id.  per  mile-run)    7*00      „       29    2 
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The  Baldwin  Company  also  constructed  a  tram- 
way locomotive,  having  boilers  and  cylinders  of  the 
same  capacity  as  those  of  the  steam-car,  on  an  iron 
frame  ;  of  which,  with  water-tanks,  the  total  weight 
was  1 2,000  pounds,  or  5'35  tons.  The  whole  of  these 
masses  were  carried  within  the  wheel-base,  so  pre- 
venting rocking  and  pitching.  A  locomotive  of  this 
class  was  constructed  in  1876,  for  the  Citizens'  Bail- 
way  of  Baltimore,  of  which  the  maximum  gradients 
are  1  in  14*3.  It  was  capable  of  drawing  one  car  up 
the  incline,  but  it  had  not  sufiicient  power  to  take  up 
two  cars.  A  second  engine,  weighing  about  7*2  tons, 
was  built  and  delivered  in  December  1876.  During 
severe  snow-storms,  it  ascended  the  maximum  in- 
cline, drawing  one  car,  with  100  passengers,  when 
the  tracks  were  covered  in  places  with  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  dirt  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches.  It  could, 
without  difficulty,  draw  a  loaded  car,  for  taking  which, 
otherwise,  four  horses  were  required.  In  better 
weather,  the  locomotive  worked  regularly — taking 
two  cars  up  the  incline. 

The  following  is  a  statement,  for  comparison,  of 
the  cost  of  running  horse-cars,  based  on  the  reports 
of  various  tramway  companies  in  Philadelphia : — 

Horse-Cabs  is  Philadelphia. 
Cost  of  Ruiining  one  Two-Horse  Car  one  day. 

First  cost  of  one  car,  1,000  dollars,  or  .         .        .     258    6    8 
Ditto        9  horses,  @  140  dollars,  or  £29  3s.  4d.  262  10    0 
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Feed  and  stable  expenses  (feed,  straw,  hostlers, 
stable     boss,    medicines),   of    9    horses,    @ 

46  cents.,  or  1«.  lid, 17    3 

Shoeing  of  9  horses,  @  6  cents.,  or  Sd.        .         .  2    3 

Maintenance  of  harness  of  9  horses,  @  2  cents., 

or  Irf. 0    9 

Maintenance   of    9  horses,  @    33J    per    cent, 
per  year,  for  depreciation,  equivalent  per  day 

for  9  horses  to 4    9J 

Maintenance  of  car 18 

Wages  of  driver 7    3J 

Daily  interest  on  cost  of  car  and  nine  horses,  @ 

6  per  cent,  per  year 1     6J 

Total  .        .        .        35    6i 

Compared  with  this  amount,  the  cost  of  running 
a  steam-car,  before  estimated  at  29«.  2d.  per  day, 
shows  a  difference  of  68. 4^d.  per  day,  or  18  per  cent., 
in  reduction  on  the  cost  for  horse  power. 


RA17S0M. 

Mr.  Louis  Ransom's  steam-car  is  so  constructed 
that  the  machinery  may  be  readily  adapted  to 
existing  cars.  A  double-crank  axle  with  driving- 
wheels  for  inside  cylinders,  is  substituted  for  one 
pair  of  ordinary  wheels,  and  the  machinery  is  placed 
horizontally  under  the  floor.  The  two  cylinders  are 
cast  in  one  piece,  connected  to  the  driving  axle  by 
means  of  three  bars,  which  have  bearings  on  the  axle, 
and  form  the  framing  of  the  engine.  The  valve-gear 
consists  of  a  rocking  expansion-link,  vibrating  on  a 
pivot  at  the  middle,  and  worked  by  two  eccentrics. 
The  valve-spindle  is  connected  to  the  expansion-link 
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by  a  radius-link,  which  is  shifted  vertically  for 
reversing  and  for  varying  the  degree  of  expansion. 
The  forward  end  of  the  engine-frame,  at  the  cylin- 
ders, is  supported  by  a  loop  pinned  to  the  bottom 
of  the  body.  By  this  arrangement,  the  engine  is 
suspended  on  three  points,  and  is  easily  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  repair.  Light  repairs  may  be  made 
by  merely  detaching  the  fore-end  of  the  frame  from 
the  body,  and  letting  it  hang  from  the  crank-axle. 
The  machinery  is  accessible  for  general  purposes 
through  trap-doors  in  the  floor.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
casing  made  so  perfectly  dust-tight  that  even  afber 
having  run  all  day  through  dusty  streets,  the  engine 
is  free  from  dust,  and  is  actually  covered  with  drops 
of  water,  being  the  slight  quantity  of  steam  con- 
densed which  escapes  from  the  stuflBng-boxes.  The 
boiler  is  placed  a  little  forward  of  the  front  axle ; 
The  water-tank  is  under  the  floor  at  the  rear  end. 
the  body— -for  passengers — is  nearly  equally  divided 
forward  and  aft  of  the  hind  axle.  To  quell  the  noise 
of  the  exhaust-steam,  the  steam  is  passed  through  a 
muffler,  consisting  of  a  box  filled  with  balls  or 
pebbles. 

The  body  of  the  car  is  16  feet  long,  having  seats 
for  22  passengers.  The  length  of  wheel-base  is 
7  feet — longer  than  what  is  customary,  but  the  car 
runs  by  so  much  the  more  steadily.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  less  ieier  in  passing  over,  rough  or  uneven 
places  in  the  line,  although  the  resistance  on  curves 
is  greater,  than  with  a  shorter  base.  The  cylinders 
are  5^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  14  inches. 
The  boiler  is  upright,  3  feet  1  inch  in  diameter,  and 
4  feet  8  inches  high,  made  of  one  sheet  of  No.  1 
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charcoal  hammered  iron;  it  contains  300  upright 
flue-tubes,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  12  inches 
long,  making  up  a  heating  surface  of  116  square 
feet,  for  a  grate-area  of  6^  square  feet.  The  pressure 
in  the  boiler  is  120  lbs.  per  square  inch;  the  testing 
pressure  was  200  lbs.  The  steam-room  has  26  times 
the  capacity  of  one  cylinder  of  the  engine.  The  car 
is  fitted  with  a  steam-brake,  having  a  cylinder 
3^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  8  inches ; 
the  piston-rod  is  extended  with  a  rack,  gearing  into 
a  toothed  sector  linked  to  knuckle-jointed  levers,  by 
which  the  brake-blocks  are  forced  against  the  inner 
edges  of  the  wheels.  The  steam-valve  for  the  brake 
is  thrown  open  by  the  same  movement  which  closes 
the  regulator. 

In  January  1876,  one  of  the  Eansom  steam-cars, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Bush,  &  Co.,  Troy, 
N.T.,  was  placed  on  the  Coney  Island  Baiboad, 
4^  miles  in  length,  where  it  ran  81  mUes  per  day  for 
five  months.  The  double  trip  of  nine  miles  was  made 
in  40  minutes,  at  a  gross  average  speed  of  13^  miles 
per  hour.  Affcer  each  double  trip,  the  steam-car  was 
at  rest  for  50  minutes.  The  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed per  day,  as  fuel,  amounted  to  600  pounds  per 
day;  equivalent  to  7*4  pounds  per  mile-run.  The 
total  cost  for  running  81  miles  per  day  was  estimated 
at  8*31  dollars,  or  34«.  7^^.  per  day — at  the  rate  of 
5' 13  pence  per  mile-run.  The  engine  was  sold,  and 
went  to  work  on  the  Onondaga  Valley  Koad,  Syra- 
cuse, N.T. 

Six  Bansom  steam-cars  were  placed  on  the 
Market  Street  line,  Philadelphia,  on  March  21, 1877, 
to  work  on  the  Baring  Street  branch,  on  which  the 
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maximum  inclines  are  at  the  rate  of  1  in  22,  with 
many  cui-ves.  Though  seated  for  20  passengers, 
these  ears  have  frequently  carried  50  passengers. 
Some  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  running 
these  steam-cars,  which  appear  to  have  been  scarcely 
able  to  cope  with  the  gradients  and  curves  of  the 
Baring  Street  branch.  In  Mr.  Ransom's  opinion,  the 
engine  shouldhave  had  7-inch  cylinders  for  this  traffic. 
Besides,  the  *  peculiar  greasy  mud '  of  the  city 
causes  the  ordinary  chilled  cast-iron  driving-wheels 
to  slip,  a  defect  which  Mr.  Ransom  purposes  to 
remedy  by  the  substitution  of  tyres  of  steel  for  the 
driving-wheels.  ^ 

It  is  reported  (September  1877)  that  steam-cars 
are  about  to  be  established  for  regular  duty  on  the 
Third  Avenue  Tramway,  Brooklyn. 

*  The  above  particulars  of  the  performances  of  the  Baldwin 
0team-car  and  the  Ransom  steam-car,  are  drawn  from  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute  upon  '  Steam  on  Street 
Railways/  published  in  The  Journal  of  the  FrankUn  Institute^ 
June  and  July,  1877. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ELEMENTABT  DATA  FOE  MECHANICAL  POWEB. 


Resistance  to  TRAcmoir. 

The  first  and  leading  datum  which  rules  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  power,  is  the  resistance  to  trac- 
tion on  the  tramway.  On  a  railway,  the  resistance, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  may  be  as  low 
as  6  lbs.  per  ton.^  But,  so  low  a  resistance  as 
6  lbs.  per  ton  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  on  tram- 
ways, which,  besides  the  diflScnlty  of  the  groove 
in  the  rail,  are  exposed  to  the  incidents  of  mud, 
stones,  and  dirt,  and  are  made  with  many  and 
quick  curves.  On  a  straight  line  of  grooved  rails,  in 
fair  order,  the  finctional  resistance  of  a  tram-car  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Holt  to  vary  from  a 
minimum  of  15  lbs.  per  ton  of  the  gross  weight 
of  the  car,  upwards,  according  to  the  weather  and 
the  state  of  the  way,  to  more  than  40  lbs.  per 
ton : — indicative,  certainly,  of  a  bad  order  of  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Henry  Hughes  deduced  from  some 
experiments  a  tractive  resistance  of  about  26  lbs. 

*  Railway  Machinery,  by  D.  K.  Olark,  1866 ;  page  297. 
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per  ton;  often  much  more,  occasionally  less.  So 
high  resistances  as  these  are  readily  accounted  for, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
frequently  take  a  bearing  on  the  floors  of  the  grooves, 
or  on  the  dirt  imbedded  therein,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  wheels  roll  on  the  surface  of  the  rail ;  for 
thus  the  wheel  rolls  on  two  diflFerent  radii  simulta- 
neously, and  grinding  resistance  is  excited.  Again, 
whilst  the  wheel  at  one  end  of  an  axle  may  be 
running  on  the  proper  bearing  surface  only,  the 
wheel  at  the  other  end  may  be  running  on  the 
flange,  causing  the  car  to  swerve  and  grind  laterally 
against  the  rails.  Again,  the  rails  may  be  out  of 
gauge,  or  out  of  level,  or  weak  and  springy.  Lastly, 
the  grooves  may  be  so  clogged  with  detritus  that  all 
the  wheels  may  be  running  on  their  flanges  only ; 
and,  besides  the  illegitimate  resistance  due  to  trac- 
tion on  a  mud  surface,  there  is  the  extra  resistance 
due  to  the  wedging  of  the  flanges  in  the  dirt.  Car- 
drivers  know  the  value  of  a  clear  groove : — one  may 
tell  you  that  the  car  requires  a  horse  more  power  to 
draw  it  over  clogged  rails;  another  will  tell  yon 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  some  hundredweights  more 
load,  or  a  ton  or  two  more,  according  to  the  clear- 
ness of  his  perceptions.  The  horse  would  be  the  best 
witness,  if  he  could  speak  his  mind,  but,  failing  his 
verbal  evidence,  the  dynamometer  must  be  consulted. 
It  was  directly  proved  by  experiments  made  by 
M.  Tresca,  on  the  tractional  resistance  of  a  tramway 
car,  that  the  groove  in  the  rail  was  the  direct  cause 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  resistance  to  traction.  The 
car,  having  four  flanged  wheels,  with  its  load,  was 
drawn  over  a  portion  of  the  Paris  and  Yersailles 
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Tramway,  laid  in  macadam,  when  the  traction al 
resistance  amounted  to  1-lOOth  part  of  the  gross 
weight,  or  22*40  pounds  per  ton.  Subsequently,  two 
of  the  flanged  wheels,  both  on  one  side  of  the  car, 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  flat-tyred  wheels,  by 
M.  Delonchant,  the  engineer  of  the  tramway ;  and, 
in  July  1860,  M.  Tresca  repeated  the  experiment  with 
the  half-flanged  car: — 

Tons 

Weight  of  47  passengers,  @  143  pounds         .     3'00 

Weight  of  wheels 0*41 

Weight  of  the  car 2 '26 

Gross  weight 6-67 

The  length  of  line  traversed  was  a  third  of  a 
mile,  on  a  level ;  and  the  tractive  force,  at  a  uniform 
speed  of  7^  miles  per  hour,  amounted  to  about 
86  lbs.,  equivalent  to  l-147th  part  of  the  gross 
weight,  or  to  15^  lbs.  per  ton.  Thus,  the  removal 
of  two  flanges  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
of  the  tractive  resi3t3,nce  by  one-third.  M.  Delon- 
chant, encouraged  by  the  results  of  his  experience, 
removed  another  flanged  wheel,  running  the  cars 
with  only  one  flanged  wheel,  and  three  flat-tyred 
wheels.  The  result,  according  to  M.  Goschler,  was 
that  the  resistance  was  reduced  a  half,  as  compared 
with  the  original  car  with  four  flanged  wheels.  In 
this  proportion,  the  tractional  resistance  must  have 
been  reduced  to  about  l-200th  part  of  the  gross 
weight,  or  to  about  11  lbs.  per  ton. 

The  Vignoles  rail,  employed  in  the  tramways  of 
Moscow,  incurs  a  half  less  resistance  to  traction  than 
the  ordinary  grooved  rail,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  engineer,  Colonel  de  Sytenko.      The  compara- 
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tively  small  tractional  resistance  of  the  Yignoles  rail 
is  clearly  due  to  the  absence  of  a  narrow  groove, 
though  it  incurs  the  objection  of  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  pavement. 

The  resistance  to  traction,  at  low  speeds,  in- 
creases, of  course,  with  the  speed,  though  slowly.  On 
ordinary  railways,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  cur- 
yature  and  of  maintenance,  the  resistance  of  engines 
and  trains  taken  together,  as  deduced  experimentallj 
by  the  author,  may  be  taken  as  follows  : — ' 

12  lbs.  per  ton,  at  a  speed  of  1  mile  per  hour 

13  Ibfl.  „  „  10  „ 

14  lbs.  „  „  16  „ 
ISJlbs.          „            „          20            „ 

Here  it  appears  that  the  resistance  increases 
only  by  2}  lbs.  per  ton,  when  the  speed  is  raised 
from  10  miles  per  hour  to  20  miles  per  hour.  It 
may  be  assumed  that,  on  tramways,  the  speed  will 
not  exceed  15  miles,  even  when  mechanical  motive 
power  is  employed,  and  within  such  a  limit  the  varia- 
tions of  tractive  force  with  the  speed  are  not  worth 
serious  consideration. 

Considering  that  the  experiment  by  M.  Tresca, 
from  which  a  resistance  of  22'4  lbs.  per  ton  was 
deduced,  was  made  on  a  line  of  tramway  laid  in 
macadam,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  resistance  on  a 
straight  line  of  tramway,  made  with  grooved  rails, 
well  maintained  in  granite  pavement,  would  not, 
under  similar  conditions,  have  exceeded  20  lbs.  per 
ton. 

Mr.  Edward  Woods,  also,  estimated  the  resistance 

*  Railway  Machinery,  1865 ;  page  310. 
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of  a  tram-car  on  a  level,  and,  it  is  presumed,  a 
straight  line,  at  20  lbs.  per  ton. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  observations,  it  may  be 
concluded  that,  for  purposes  of  estimation,  the  re- 
sistance of  engines  and  cars  on  grooved-rail  tram- 
ways, level,  straight,  and  well  maintained,  is  20  lbs. 
per  ton ;  and  that,  on  a  line  in  average  condi- 
tion, with  curves,  it  may  occasionally  amount  to 
40  lbs.  per  ton.  An  average  of  30  lbs.  per  ton  may 
be  taken  as  a  datum  for  the  calculation  of  the 
ordinary  tractive  force  to  be  provided  for.  These 
data  coincide  with  the  conclusions  of  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  &  Sons  from  their  experience  with  tramway 
locomotives  and  cars. 

The  force  required  to  start  a  tram-car,  to  get  up 
the  speed,  is  necessarily  greater  than  the  force  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  speed  uniformly.  It  is  a 
variable  quantity,  for  it  may  be  anything  that  horses 
may  choose  to  exert,  or  that  engine-drivers  may 
apply.  Mr.  John  Phillips  found  by  experiment  that 
in  starting  a  car  by  two  horses,  an  initial  tractive 
force  of  from  500  lbs.  to  600  lbs;  was  exerted  on  the 
car : — equivalent,  for  a  gross  weight  of  5  tons,  to 
from  100  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  per  ton. 


Mechanical  Pbopulsiow. 

Mechanical  propulsion  on  tramways  has  been 
effected  by  means  of  steam,  and  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air,  worked  in  cylinders  connected  to  the 
axles  of  the  locomotive  machinery,  similarly  to  a 
locomotive  on  a  railway.  When  the  effective  mean 
pressure  in  the  cylinders,  of  which  there  are  usually 
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two,  is  known,  the  tractive  force  at  the  rails  is  readilj 
estimated  in  terms  of  that  force,  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  machinery. 

Take  the  case,  nearly  universal,  of  two  cylinders 
connected  directly  to  the  driving-wheels  and  their 
axle.  The  pressure  developed  in  the  pair  of  cylin- 
ders is  thus  expressed  by  the  equivalent  pressure  or 
tractive  force,  as  at  the  rails : — 

Reversely,  the  eflfective  mean  pressure  on  the 
pistons,  equivalent  to  a  given  tractive  force  at  the 
rails,  is  expressed  by  the  formula — 

d  =  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  in  inches. 

L  =  the  length  of  the  stroke,  in  inches. 

D  =  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels,  in  inches. 

p  =  the  eifective  mean  pressure  on  the  pistons,  in 
lbs.  per  square  inch, 

T  =  the  equivalent  tractive  force  at  the  rails,  in  lbs. 
That  is  to  say: — to  find  the  Tractive  force — multiply 
the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pistons,  in  inches,  by 
the  length  of  the  stroke,  in  inches,  and  by  the  effective 
mean  pressure  on  the  pistons,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch;  and  divide  the  product  by  the  diameter  of  the 
driving-wheels,  in  inches.  The  quotient  is  the  equi- 
valent force,  as  tractive  force,  at  the  rails,  in  pounds. 
To  find  the  effective  mean  Presswre, — Multiply  the 
diameter  of  the  driving-wheel,  in  inches,  by  the  total 
equivalent  tractive  force  at  the  rails,  in  pounds ;  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinders,  in  inches,  and  by  the  length  of 
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stroke,  in  inches.    The  quotient  is  the  eflFective  mean 
pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  so  much  of  the 
power  developed  in  the  cylinders,  as  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  machinery  of  the 
engine,  is  intercepted  and  consumed ;  and  that  only 
the  balance  of  the  power  is  available  for  tractional 
action  at  the  rails,  and  there  exerted.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  reducing,  for  purposes  of  estimation,  all 
the  resistances  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
car,  to  one  standard  for  measurement,  the  whole  of 
the  steam-power  in  the  cylinders,  as  measurable  by 
the  indicator,  is  reduced  to  an  equivalent  tractional 
force  at  the  rail. 

Effective  Mean  Pressubss  in  the  Otliwdbrs. 


Period  of  admis- 

Effective mr  an  invs- 
sure  in  parte  of 

Period  of  admission, 

Effective  mean  pres- 

sion in  i)art8  of 

in  fractions  of  the 

sure,  in  parts  of 

the  stroke 

sure 

stroke 

mazimnm  pressure 

Ter  cent. 

Per  cent. 

10 

16 

1-lOth 

l-7th  fuUy 

12i 

20 

l-8th 

l-6th 

16 

17i 

20 

24         "I 
28         1 
32 

l-6th 

l-4th 

l-6th 

l-3rd 

26 

40 

l-4th 

l-26th 

30 
36 

46         1 
62         J 

l-3iti 

l-2nd 

40 

67 

— — 

— • 

46 

62 

— 

60 

67 

l-2nd 

2-drd8 

66 

72 

— 

60 

77 

—— 

66 

81 

2-3rdB 

4r6t.hii 

70 

86 

—- 

76 

89 

3-4t.hft 

9-10th« 

The  effective  mean  pressure  in  ordinary  steam^ 
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cylinders,  non-condeDsing,  worked  by  ordinary  valves 
and  link-motion,  is  given  in  the  annexed  table,  for 
various  periods  of  admission,  of  from  10  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  and  for  maximum  pres- 
sures in  the  cylinder  of  from  60  lbs.  per  square  inch 
to  1 50  lbs.  per  square  inch.* 

The  proportion  of  the  adhesion-weight,  or  driving- 
weight,  of  the  engine,  which  measures  the  force  of 
adhesion,  available  for  traction,  is  very  variable — 
from  one-fifth  in  dry  weather,  according  to  the  au- 
thor's experiments  on  the  adhesion  upon  railvmys, 
to  one-ninth  in  damp  weather,  when  the  rails  may 
be  slippery.  To  keep  within  the  limits  of  one-ninth, 
in  the  proportioning  of  engines  to  their  work,  ensures 
the  working  of  the  engine  in  all  states  of  the  weather; 
but  a  larger  fraction  may  wisely  be  assumed  for  the 
purposes  of  general  estimates,  particularly  as  the 
aid  of  dry  sand,  dropped  on  the  rails,  may  be  in- 
voked, when  necessary,  for  the  increase  of  tiie  adhe- 
sive force.  A  fraction  of  one-eighth  may  safely  be 
adopted. 

The  influence  of  gradients  on  the  resistance  to 
traction,  is  easily  calculated  by  multiplying  the  gross 
load  by  the  fraction  which  expresses  the  rate  of  in- 
clination.  The  product  is  the  amount  by  which  the 
resistance  is  increased  in  ascending  a  given  gradient; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  reduced  in  descending  the  gra- 
dient. To  exemplify  the  efiect  of  an  ascending  gra- 
dient in  increasing  the  resistance,  and  reducing  the 
available  gross  load,  take  such  gradients  as  are  equi- 
valent to  30  lbs.  per  ton,  and  its  multiples,  thus  : — 

^  This  table  is  copied  from  the  author's  work  on  JtaSwajf 
Machinery,  1856;  page  116. 
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Gradient 

1  in  75  or  1*33  per  cent. 
1  in  37   „   2-70 
1  in  26  „  4-00 
1  in  18i„  6-40 
1  in  16   .,  6-66 


yy 


)f 


ft 


Beedstanoe 
due  to  gravity 

30  lbs.  per  ton 

60  lbs. 

90  lbs. 
120  lbs. 
160  IbB. 


» 


yy 


w 


ty 


Taking,  as  before  adopted,  a  resistance  of  30  lbs. 
per  ton,  as  the  normal  resistance  on  a  level,  the  re- 
sistance is  30  lbs.  more,  or  is  doubled,  for  an  ascend- 
ing gradient  of  1  in  75 ;  and  the  gross  load  that  can 
be  drawn  up  the  incline,  by  a  given  force  of  traction, 
is  halved : — 


On  a  level  the  available  gross  load  is  as 
On  an  incline  of  1  in  76,  it  is  as 

lin37 

1  in  26 

1  in  18^ 

linl6 


w 


yy 


» 
>> 
w 
>> 


1 

i 

1 
6 


As  the  tramway  engine  traverses  the  line  in  both 
directions,  the  work  done  on  each  section  of  the  line, 
whether  level  or  inclined,  may,  for  general  purposes, 
be  taken,  when  averaged  for  both  directions,  to  be 
the  same  as  the  work  done  on  a  level ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  average  period  of  admission  of 
the  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  50  per  cent,  or  half- 
stroke.  The  average  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
may  therefore  be  assumed  as  that  due  to  the  eflPective 
mean  pressure,  that  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance  on 
a  level. 

From  the  foregoing  rules  and  data,  the  quantity 
of  steam  consumed  may  be  calculated  for  a  given 
distance — per  mile-run,  for  instance ;  and  thence, — 
in  terms  of  the  relative  volume  of  steam, — ^the  quan- 
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tity  of  water  evaporated,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel 
to  be  consumed.  The  Tolume  of  steam  consumed 
for  a  stroke  of  one  piston  is  half  the  capacity  of  one 
cylinder ;  and  there  are  four  halves,  or  two  cylin- 
ders, full  of  steam,  consumed  for  one  turn  of  the 
driving  axle ;  or. 

Steam  consumed  per  turn  in  cubic  inches, 
=  -7854d^  X  L  X  2; 

=  1-5708  d?  L     ( a ) 

d  =  the  diameter  of  the  piston,  in  inches. 
L  =  the  length  of  the  stroke,  in  inches. 
D  =  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheel,  in  feet. 
8  =  the  volume  of  steam  consumed,  in  cubic  feet, 
per  mile. 
The  quantity  of  steam,  in  cubic  inches,  consumed 
per  mile  is  equal  to  the  quantity  (a),  multiplied  by 

the  number  of  turns  made  in  a  mile,  or  by  ^^^-.^ts —  ' 

'        ^  3'1416  D 

and  if  this  product  be  divided  by  1728,  the  quotient 
is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  consumed  per  mile.  But 
an  addition  is  to  be  made  for  the  usual  proportion  of 
steam  condensed  in  the  cylinder — 12  per  cent,  of  the 
indicated  quantity,  when  the  steam  is  cut  off  at  half- 
stroke  —  and  the  total  quantity  of  steam  actually 
consumed  is  as  follows  : — 

1-5708  d'L  X  5280     112. 
1728  X  3-1416  D   ^100'      ' 

s=i:lli^^  (8) 

D 

that  is  to  say : — To  find  the  average  volume  of  steam 
actually  consumed  per  mile,  cui  off  at  an  average  of 
half  the  stroJce — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  length  of  the  stroke 
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in  inches,  and  by  1*71  ;  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels  in  feet.  The 
quotient  is  the  average  volume  of  steam  consumed 
per  mile, 

The  equivalent  quantity  of  water  required  to  be 
evaporated  to  form  the  steam  thus  calculated  is  found 
by  dividing  the  volume  of  the  steam  by  its  relative 
volume ;  that  is,  its  volume  compared  with  that  of 
the  water  of  which  it  consists.     Thus  : — 

^  1-71  d^L  ..V 

D  X  rel.  vol. 
w  =  the  average  volume  of  water  evaporated,  in  cubic 
feet,  per  mile. 

To  express  the  volume  of  the  water  in  gallons, 
multiply  the  value  (4)  by  6*2355,  the  number  of  gal- 
lons in  a  cubic  foot.     Thus  : — 

_      1-71  X  6-2355  X  d^L 

w  = = = ;  or 

D  X  rel.  vol. 

w = mi:j^ ( 5 ) 

D  X  rel.  vol. 
w  =  the  average  volume  of  water  evaporated,  in  gal- 
lons, per  mile. 

That  is  to  say : — To  find  the  average  volwme  of  water 
as  steam  consumed  per  mile,  cut  off  at  an  average  of  half 
the  stroke — 1.  In  cubic  feet.  Multiply  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders  in  inches,  by  the 
length  of  the  stroke  in  inches,  and  by  1'71 ;  and 
divide  the  product  by  the  diameter  of  the  driving- 
wheels  in  feet,  and  by  the  relative  volume  of  the 
steam.  The  quotient  is  the  volume  of  water  in  cubic 
feet. 

2.  In  GALLo:?fS.     Perform  the  same  calculation  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  multiplier  10*7  is  to 
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be  employed  instead  of  1*71.    The  quotient  is  the 
volume  in  gallons. 

To  facilitate  such  calculations,  particulars  of  the 
volume  and  density  of  saturated  steam  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  abstracted  from  the  author's 
larger  table.* 

Denbitt,  Volume,  and  Relative  Volume  op  Satubated  Steak. 


Prennre  per  sqnarc 

inch  aboTe  the 

atmosphere 

'  Density,  or  weight 

Volume  of  one 

Relative  rolmne,  or 
cubic  feet  of  steam 

of  one  cabic  foot 

pound  of  steam 

from  one  cabUe  fbot 
of  water 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

Cubic  feet 

BelatiTB  Tolnme 

0 

•0380 

2636 

1,642 

a 

•0607 

19-72 

1,229 

10 

•0626 

16-99 

996 

16 

•0743 

1346 

838 

20 

•0868 

1166 

726 

22 

•0006 

1104 

688 

24 

•0962 

1061 

666 

26 

•0996 

1003 

626 

28 

•1042 

969 

698 

80 

•1089 

9^18 

672 

32 

•1133 

8^82 

660 

34 

•1179 

8^48 

629 

36 

•1224 

8^17 

600 

38 

•1269 

7^88 

491 

40 

•1314 

7^61 

474 

42 

•1364 

7-36 

468 

44 

•1403 

7^12 

444 

46 

•1447 

6^J)0 

430 

48 

•1493 

670 

417 

60 

•1638 

6^49 

406 

62 

•1683 

6-32 

393 

64 

•1627 

6-16 

383 

66 

•1670 

6^99 

873 

68 

•1714 

6-83 

868 

60 

•1769 

668 

868 

62 

•1804 

6^64 

846 

^  See  A  Manxud  of  Rules,  TMeSy  and  Data  for  Mechameal 
Engineers,  1877  ;  page  387. 
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Density,  Volitmb,  &c.,  of 

Saturatbd  Steam — continued. 

Belative  volume,  or 

Preffinre  per  square 

Dennity,  or  wdght 

Volume  of  one 

cubic  feet  of  steam 

inch  above  the 
atmosphere 

of  one  cubic  foot 

pound  of  steam 

from  one  cubic  foot 
of  water 

Ibfl. 

lbs. 

Cubic  feet 

Relative  volume 

64 

•1848 

641 

337 

66 

•1891 

629 

329 

68 

•1936 

6^17 

321 

70 

•1980 

606 

314 

72 

•2024 

4^94 

308 

74. 

•2067 

4^84 

301 

76 

•2111 

474 

296 

78 

•2166 

464 

289 

80 

•2198 

466 

283 

82 

•2241 

446 

278 

84 

•2286 

4^37 

272 

86 

•2329 

4^29 

267 

88 

•2361 

4-26 

266 

90 

•2414 

4^14 

267 

92 

•2466 

4^07 

263 

94 

•2499 

4^00 

249 

96 

•2643 

3^93 

246 

98 

•2686 

386 

241 

100 

•2628 

380 

237 

106 

•2738 

366 

227 

110 

•2846 

3^61 

219 

116 

•2966 

338 

211 

120                    •SOOO 

3-27 

203 

When  the  ordinary  evaporative  performance  of 
the  fiiel  used  in  the  boiler  is  known  : — the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel,  or  the  quantity 
of  fuel  required  to  evaporate  a  cubic  foot  of  water — 
the  average  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  per  mile  is 
easily  estimated,  from  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
sumed. The  evaporative  performance  above  defined 
is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  water 
evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel.  The  volume  of  water, 
taken  as  cold  water,  in  cubic  feet  per  mile,  may  be 
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multiplied  by  62^,  to  give  the  weight  of  water  in 
pounds ;  or  the  volume,  if  expressed  in  gallons,  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  10,  to  give  the  weight  of  water  in 
pounds.  The  product  so  found  is  divided  by  the 
evaporative  ratio  of  the  fuel,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
average  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  per  mile. 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
rules,  with  the  tables  and  the  deductions,  tuke  the 
locomotives  constructed  by  Messrs.  Merryweather  & 
Sons,  at  work  on  the  tramways  of  Paris  (Beseaii 
Sud).  The  cylinders  are  6  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  stroke  of  9  inches ;  the  driving-wheels  are  2  feet 
in  diameter.  The  weight  of  the  engine  in  full  work- 
ing condition  is  4  tons,  and  it  draws  a  loaded  car, 
say,  7  tons  in  weight.  The  gross  weight  to  be  drawn 
is  11  tons;  and  the  total  resistance,  on  the  level, 
at  a  uniform  speed,  at  the  rate  of  30  lbs.  per  ton,  is 
(11  X  30=)  330  lbs.  at  the  rail.  To  find  the  equiva- 
lent pressure  on  the  pistons — the  eflFectiv^  mean 
pressure,  ^,  by  formula  (2) : —  / 

D  T       24  X  330      ^,  ^  ,^  f     .    . 

p  =  J2T  =  Q6~3 9=  24-4  lbs*  per  sqv  lare  men. 

By  the  table,  to  produce  an  eflFective  ;  mean  pres- 
sure of  24'4  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  init  "aal  presaures 
for  different  periods  of  admission,  or  cutv^yffi^  are  as 
follows : — 

For  a  Uniform  Speed, 

MlndL 

Cuttiog  off  at  Ithj  the  initial  pressure  is  24*4  lbs.  x  8    »  7 
Do.  |th  do.  24-411)8.  x  2J «  61 

Do.  ird  do.  24-411)8.  x  2    -  40 

For  starting  the  train  on  the  level,  allow  four 
times  the  tractive  force,  or  four  times  the  effective 
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mean  pressure  required  for  a  uniform  speed — in  this 
case,  1,320  lbs.  traction,  or  98  lbs.  per  square  inch 
in  the  cylinders ;  then — 

For  Starting  the  Tram, 

Per 
square  inch 

Cutting  off  at  }  the  initial  pressure  is  98  lbs.  x  —  ^  109  Ibe. 
Do.  *  do.  98  lbs.  X    f  -  122  lbs. 

If  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  be  120  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  it  is  suflBcient  for  the  exertion  of  the  extreme 
tractive  forces  above  assumed. 

But,  suppose  that  the  rate  of  the  ruling  gradient 
of  the  tramway  amounts  to  1  in  25.  For  the  same 
tractional  force,  the  gross  load  that  can  be  taken  up 
the  line  is,  by  the  statement,  page  357,  reduced  to 
one-fourth.  To  take  up  the  same  load,  therefore,  as 
on  the  level,  the  effective  mean  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  should  be  four  times  as  much  as  on  the 
level,  so  that  four  times  the  tractive  force  may  be 
exerted.  That  is,  instead  of  an  effective  mean  pres- 
sure of  2i^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  there  must  be  981bs. 
effective  pressure,  being  the  same  as  was  assumed 
for  starting  the  train  on  a  level.  For  the  exertion 
of  this  pressure,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the 
initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder  would  amount  to 
109  lbs.  per  square  inch,  supposing  that  the  steam 
were  admitted  for  three-fourths  of  the  stroke,  or  to 
122  lbs.  for  two-thirds  of  the  stroke. 

This  example  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  range  of  power  that  may  be  exerted  by  a 
tramway  steam-locomotive. 

To  find, by  formula  (4),  or  (5), page  359,  the  average 
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quantity  of  water  actually  consumed  as  steam  per 

mile,  supposing,  as  was  assumed,  that  the  average 

period  of  admission  is  half  the  stroke.     To  find,  in 

the  first  place,  the  relative  volume,  which  is  a  factor 

in  the  formula,  the  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is 

to  be  determined.    For  an  eflFective  mean  pressure  of 

24^  lbs.  per  square  inch,  cutting  off  at  half-stroke, 

the   initial    pressure    is,  by  the   table,   page   355, 

(24^  lbs.  X  1=)  37  lbs.  per  square  inch  above  the 

atmosphere.      By  formula  (4)  or  (5),  page   359,  for 

which  d  =  6,  L  =  9,  D  =  2,  and  the  relative  volume 

of  steam  of  37  lbs.  effective  pressure,  is  500 : — 

1-71  X  6^  X  9       _  .      , .    _    ^ 
w  = — 2  X  500 — ^  cubic  feet ; 

10-7  X  6^  X  9     ^  ,„      „ 
or  w  =  — 2  X  500 —  ~  ^'*^  gallons  : 

the  average  quantity  of  water  consumed  per  mile. 

To  estimate,  now,  the  quantity  of  fuel — which  is 

coke — consumed  per  mile  by  Messrs.  Merryweather's 

engine,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  positive 

data,  that  7  pounds  of  water  are   evaporated  per 

pound  of  coke.    Eeducing,  then,  the  volume  of  water, 

•554   cubic   feet,   or    3*47  gallons,  to  pounds,  and 

dividing  the  weight  by  7 — 

34-35 
•554  X  62^  =  34^36 pounds;  and  — = — =  5  lbs. 

34-70 
or  3-47  X  10    =  34*70 pounds;  and  — =— =  5  lbs. 

— showing  a  consumption  of  coke  at  the  rate  of 
5  pounds  per  mile  run  by  the  engine,  in  drawing  a 
gross  load  of  11  tons,  including  the  weight  of  the 
engine.  To  this,  of  course,  is  to  be  added  an  aUow- 
ance  for  getting  up  steam,  and  for  contingent  waste 
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of  steam  and  fuel — say  10  per  cent:  making  an 
addition  of  \  pound  of  coke  per  mile,  and  altogether 
5^  pounds  of  coke  consumed  per  mile. 

Thus,  by  a  simple  process,  founded  on  general 
experimental  data,  the  exact  quantity  of  coke  actually 
consumed  by  those  engines,  as  working  on  the  Paris 
tramways,  is  arrived  at.  They  consume  250  kilo- 
grammes, or  650  pounds  of  coke  for  100  miles  run ; 
which  is  equivalent  to  5^  lbs.  per  mile,  the  same  as 
has  just  been  calculated. 

The  foregoing  values  for  water  and  fuel  give  the 
following  data : — 

Average  Congumption  per  Ton  Gross  per  Mile-JRun, 

i  pound  of  coke. 
3*6  pounds  of  water. 


CHAPTER  in. 

HOT-WATEE   TEAMWAT-LOCOMOTIVES. 

A  BODY  of  water  heated  under  pressure,  spontaneously 
generates  and  disengages  steam,  when  the  pressure 
is  permitted  to  fall.  The  temperature  at  the  same 
time  falls,  according  to  the  decline  of  the  pressure ; 
and  the  temperature  and  pressure  correspond  exactly 
as  if  steam  were  generated  by  the  application  of  heat 
to  the  water  under  a  given  pressure. 

The  corresponding  pressures  and  temperatures 
may  be  ascertained  by  referring  to  a  table  of  the 
properties  of  saturated  steam,  and  the  quantity  of 
steam  that  may  be  spontaneously  generated  during 
the  fall  of  the  temperature  may  be  calculated  with 
exactness.  Tor  example,  suppose  a  pound  of  water, 
heated  to  the  temperature  445^  T.,  necessarily  under 
the  corresponding  total  pressure,  400  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  cooled  to  the  temperature  281°  F.,  corre- 
sponding to  the  total  pressure,  60  lbs.  per  square 
inch.*  The  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  is  measur- 
able by  the  fall  of  temperature  (445°  -  281°  =)  164°, 
and  for  a  pound  of  water  the  loss  of  heat  is  164  units. 
The  heat  so  disengaged  is  available  for  evaporating 

'  See  A  Manual  of  RuUs^  Tables,  and  Data,  1877 ;  page  387. 
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water— in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  heated  water  itself — 
into  steam.  Now,  the  total  heats  of  the  two  steams 
are  as  follows :  — 

Total  heat  in  1  lb. 
of  steam  from  0°  F. 
Unite  (or  degrees) 
1,249        ... 


Total  pressure 

400  lbs. 
50  lbs. 


TemperatnrB 

446° 


281^ 


1,199 


Dlf- 
f^ienoe 

804° 
918° 


(Mean)   226  lbs. 


861* 


The  mean  diflFerence,  or  excess  of  heat  in  the 
steam  above  the  sensible  heat,  is  861°,  or  861  units 
for  1  pound  of  steam  ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  heat 
disengaged  by  1  pound  of  water  in  falling  from  445" 
to  281°  is  164  units,  there  are  required  (861-t-164=) 
6*25  lbs.  of  the  heated  water  to  supply  heat  sufficient 
to  evaporate  1  pound  of  the  heated  water.  That  is 
to  say,  out  of  5*25  pounds  of  heated  water,  1  pound 
is  evaporated  *  spontaneously.'  In  round  numbers, 
one-fifth  of  the  heated  water  is  evaporated  during 
the  fall  of  temperature  from  445°  to  281°.  By  a 
simOar  calculation,  it  is  found  that  the  proportional 
quantities  of  heated  water  evaporated  in  falling  to 
the  temperature  281°,  and  total  pressure  50  lbs.  per 
'square  inch,  from  other  temperatures  and  pressures, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Falling  to  Total  Final  Presmre,  60  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Total  initial  pressore 
in  lbs.  per  square  inch 

400  Ibe. 

360 
300 
260 
200 
160 
100 


Initial  tern* 
perature 

446° 
430° 
418° 
401° 
382° 
368° 
328° 


One  pound  of  water 
evaporated  in 

6'26  lbs.  of  heated  water 

6-82 

6-36 

7-31 

8-74 
.  11-60 
.       19-20 
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It  may  be  said  that,  in  round  numbers,  a  fifth  of 
the  heated  water  is  evaporated  in  falling  from  a  total 
pressure  of  400  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  50  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  that  a  ninth  is  evaporated  in  falling 
from  200  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Without  going  further,  it  is  obvious  that  between 
the  limits  of  400  lbs.  and  200  lbs.  initial  pressure  in 
the  reservoir,  worked  down  to  50  lbs.,  a  quantity  of 
water,  in  round  numbers,  from  five  to  nine  times  the 
quantity  of  water  that  can  be  converted  into  steam, 
must  be  constantly  carried  on  the  engine : — a  tax 
by  which  engines  constructed  on  this  principle — the 
principle  of  spontaneous  evaporation — are  unfitted 
for  taking  the  place  of  ordinary  steam-locomotives 
for  work  in  the  open  air. 
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An  instructive  practical  trial  was  made  in  June 
1874,  by  the  Soci6t6  J.  Cockerell,  of  Seraing,  in 
Belgium,  with  one  of  their  locomotives  of  the  class 
designed  for  indoor  service.*  The  boiler  was  vertical, 
6^  feet  high,  and  had  two  transverse  water-tubes  in 
the  fire-box ;  the  chimney  rose  direct  from  the  fire- 
box, passing  upwards  through  the  steam-space.  The 
boiler  was  not  clad  on  the  lower  half  of  it,  nor  on  the 
top,  which  was  3  feet  in  diameter.  There  were  two 
cylinders,  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  10-inch 
stroke ;  four  coupled  wheels,  24  inches  in  diameter, 
5  feet  apart  between  centres,  to  a  gauge  of  4  feet 
11  inches.  The  total  capacity  of  the  boiler  was 
35  cubic  feet.  The  weight  in  working  order  was 
8  J  tons ;  say,  with  four  or  five  men,  9  tons. 

*  Annales  Industrtelles,  February  7,  1876 ;  col.  175. 
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¥vrsi  eocperiment. — The  locomotive  at  rest  in  the 
open  air.  Twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  cold  water  was 
measured  into  the  boiler.  The  fire  was  lit,  and, 
in  the  course  of  2^  hours,  steam  was  got  up  to 
10  atmospheres  effective.  The  water  level  rose 
1*38  inches  in  the  glass,  corresponding  to  a  dilatation 
of  (1*38  X  -78  =)  1-076  cubic  feet,  or  l-33rd  of  the 
initial  volume,  passing  from  the  temperature  54**  F. 
to  365^  F. 

The  fire  was  then  extinguished,  and  the  grate  was 
withdrawn.  The  chimney  was  hermetically  sealed  at 
the  upper  end.  The  fire-door  was  simply  closed; 
there  was  no  closure  for  the  ash-pan.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  temperature  was  77^  F.  in  the  shade, 
and  at  5  p.m.  the  locomotive  was  left  to  itself,  when 
the  initial  effective  pressure  was  9*40  atmospheres. 
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Locomotive  at  Rest.    Initial  Effective  Pressure  9*40  Atmospheres. 


Time  elapsed 

Fall  of  pressure 

Fall  of  level 

h.      m. 

Atmoq)here8 

Inches 

0    10  (6  p.m.) 

000 

0-00 

0    16 

1-30 

0-39 

0    30 

2-40 

0-67 

0    46 

3-40 

0-91 

1      0 

4-16 

110 

1     16 

4-80 

1-26 

1     30 

6-36 

1-38 

1     46 

6-80 

1-60 

2      0 

6-20 

1-61 

2     16 

6-60 

1-73 

2    30 

6-96 

1-81 

2    46 

7-30 

1-93 

3      0 

7-60 

2-06 

3     16 

7-86 

2-21 

4    16  (9. 16  P.M.) 
16      0(9  A.M.) 

8-40 

268 

9-40 

3-27 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  observ^ations,  when 
the  effective  pressure  was  9*40  atmospheres,  the  boiler 
contained  24*07  cubic  feet  of  water  as  at  54''  F.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  observation,  when  the  pressure 
had  fallen  to  atmospheric  pressure,  aud  the  boiler 
was  cool  enough  to  permit  of  the  hand  being  laid  upon 
it,  the  quantity  of  water  as  at  54**  F.,  contained  in 
the  boiler,  only  amounted  to  22*54  cubic  feet ;  show- 
ing an  apparent  loss  of  1*53  cubic  feet,  in  16  hours, 
at  joints  or  cocks,  although  no  escape  had  been 
apparent.  The  provision  against  cooling  was  not 
considerable.  The  surface  of  the  firebox  in  free 
contact  with  air,  amounted  to  49  square  feet ;  that 
of  the  chimney  3^  square  feet.  It  may  be  noted 
that  whilst  the  pressure  fell  rapidly  at  the  commence- 
ment, it  fell  less  rapidly  as  it  became  lower. 

Second  experiment. — The  locomotive,  alone,  was 
run  to  and  fro  upon  a  piece  of  railway  552  yards  in 
length,  consisting  of  two  straight  pieces  connected  by 
a  slight  curve.  The  line  was  nearly  level ;  it  had  a 
slight  gradient  of  about  1  in  400,  at  one  end.  It  was 
in  good  order;  but  it  contained  several  points  and 
crossings. 

Steam  was  got  up  to  a  pressure  of  upwards  of 
10  atmospheres  effective,  in  2\  hours  after  lighting 
the  fire.  The  fire  was  then  drawn,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  chimney  was  hermetically  sealed  around  the 
exhaust-pipe,  which  was  prolonged  upwards  through 
the  chimney.  The  circulation  of  cold  air  through 
the  boiler  was  thus  prevented.  The  fire-door  was 
closed ;  but  the  ash-pan  was  left  open.  The  cylinder- 
cocks  were  open  for  some  time  at  starting,  and  the 
steam  was  cut  off  at  80  per  cent,  of  the  stroke. 
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During  the  journey,  the  steam  was  cut  ofiF  at  60  or 
70  per  cent.  During  the  last  run,  the  maximum 
admission  for  steam  was  required,  with  the  regu- 
lator wide  open.  Four  or  five  men  were  carried  on 
the  engine. 

There  was  a  slight  wind  blowing,  and  to  neutralise 
the  circumstances  of  wind  and  gravity  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  engine  was  run  to  and  fro  several  times. 
The  eflFective  pressure  at  the  commencement  amounted 
to  10*30  atmospheres;  there  was  24"91  cubic  feet 
of  water,  as  at  54°  T.,  in  the  boiler;  and  of  steam 
10  cubic  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  last  return  trip,  the 
eflFective  pressure  was  1  atmosphere ;  there  was  21*66 
cubic  feet  of  water,  as  at  54"*  F.,  and  13*29  cubic  feet 
of  steam.  The  total  fall  of  pressure  was,  therefore, 
9  atmospheres,  and  the  quantity  of  water  consumed 
was  3*25  cubic  feet.  The  following  are  the  results  of 
the  experiment : — 

Locomotive  alone  in  Motion,     Initial  Effective  Pressure^ 

10*30  Atmospheres, 


Time  elapeed 

Total  distance  run 

Average  speed  each 
trip 

Fall  of  pressore 

Minutes 

Yards 

Miles  per  hoor 

Atmoepheres 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

3 

652 

6-31 

2-30 

6 

1,104 

9*44 

3-80 

7 

1,666 

9-44 

606 

9 

2,208 

9-44 

610 

12 

2,760 

6-31 

706 

16 

3,312 

6-31 

7-90 

18 

3,864 

6-31 

8-66 

23 

4,416 

3-78 

9-30 

At  the  end  of  the  last  run,  the  engine  was  pushed 
home  by  two  men  for  a  ^  '  yards. 
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The  total  distance  run  was  2*51  miles,  and  the 
water  consumed  was  at  the  rate  of  (3"25-^2'51  =  ) 
1*30  cubic  feet,  or  87  pounds,  per  mile.  Allowing  an 
evaporative  power  of  7  pounds  of  water  per  pound 
of  fuel,  the  fuel  consumed,  if  the  steam  had  been 
generated  on  the  journey,  would  have  amounted 
to  (87-^7  =  )  12\  pounds  per  mile;  equivalent  to 
(12^-T-9  =  )  1-40  pounds  per  ton  gross  per  mile. 

It  was  observed  that,  though  very  little  water  or 
priming  appeared  with  the  exhaust-steam  when  the 
pressure  was  high,  there  was  a  notable  increase  of 
priming  towards  the  end  of  the  trial,  when  the  pres- 
sure had  fallen. 

Third  experiment — The  locomotive  with  one  wag- 
gon was  run  to  and  fro  on  the  experimental  line. 
Immediately  after  the  last  experiment,  steam  was 
again  got  up  in  the  engine.  In  1  hour  1 0  minutes, 
an  effective  pressure  of  10  atmospheres  was  got  up; 
whilst  the  boiler  was  refilled.  The  fire  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  chimney  was  sealed,  as  before.  An 
ordinary  waggon,  in  ordinary  condition,  was  coupled 
to  the  locomotive.  The  waggon  had  4  wheels,  3  feet 
3  inches  in  diametei*,  at  9  feet  9  inches  apart  between 
the  axles.  It  was  fitted  with  a  screw-brake,  and  its 
weight  with  a  small  load  was  880  tons.  The  gross 
weight  drawn  was  as  follows : — 

Tons 

Locomotive 9 

Waggon 8-80 

17-80 

The  initial  effective  pressure  in  the  boiler  was 
10^  atmospheres,  and  the  final  pressure  was  2*30  at- 
mospheres.    There  were  24*91  cubic  feet  of  water  in 
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the  boiler  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and 
21*91  cubic  feet  at  the  v  termination,  after  six  trips 
were  made ;  showing  that  3  cubic  feet  of  water  was 
consumed  on  the  trial. 

Locwnotive  and  One  Waggon  in  Motion,    Initial  Effective 
Pressure,  lO'SO  Atmospheres, 


Time  elapsed 

Total  distanoe  run 

Average  speed,  each 
trip 

Fall  of  pressure 

Minutes 

Tarda 

Miles  per  bonr 

Atmospheres 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2-6 

662 

7-63 

1-86 

6 

1,104 

7-63 

3-60 

7-6 

1,666 

7-63 

600 

9-6 

2,208 

9-44 

6-26 

12-6 

2,760 

6-31 

7-30 

16-6 

3,312 

6-31 

8-20 

The  total  distance  run  was  1*90  miles,  and  the 
water  was  consumed  at  the  rate  of  (3-r-l*90=)  1*58 
cubic  feet,  or  99  pounds  per  mile ;  or,  calculating  as 
before,  14  pounds  of  fuel  per  mile,  equivalent  to 
(14-^  17*80=)  0*79  pound  per  ton  gross  per  mile. 

The  performance  of  the  engine  was  more  econo- 
mical in  the  last  experiment;  for  the  addition  of 
the  waggon  caused  but  a  small  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  consumed.  The  comparative  economy 
of  steam  in  the  third  experiment  is  due  to  the  higher 
pressure  necessarily  employed  in  the  cylinders  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  greater  weight  to  be 
drawn,  and  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  steam  in 
consequence,  against  the  constant  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  following  data  are  derived  from 
the  results  of  the  third  experiment : — 
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Hot- Water  Locomotivb. 
Average  Consumption  per  Ton  Gross  per  Mile-Bun, 

I  of  pound  of  coke  [in  heating  up  the  water]. 
6}  pounds  of  water. 

The  distance  run  for  these  rates  of  consumption 
was  2  miles,  on  a  line  of  railway  practically  level. 

These  results  do  not  compare  advantageously 
with  those  of  the  Merryweather  locomotive,  page  366, 
where  it  appears  that  this  engine  on  a  tramway  con- 
sumed only  ^  pound  of  coke  per  ton  gross  per  mOe, 
against  the  resistance  of  a  tramway,  and  on  inclines ; 
whereas  in  the  experiment  with  heated  water, 
A  pound  of  coke  is  the  equivalent  of  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed  on  a  railway  nearly  level.    , 


CHAPTER    IV. 

COMPBESSED-AIB   ENGINES. 

CoMPEESSED-AiB  engines  necessarily  derive  their 
power  at  second-hand ;  and  they  therefore  work  a;t  a 
disadvantage,  in  point  of  efficiency,  compared  with 
steam-locomotives,  in  which  the  force  is  generated 
and  expended  simultaneously.  A  supply  of  air,  pre- 
viously compressed,  is  taken  in  by  the  propelling 
engine,  and  it  is  gradually  dispensed  to  the  working 
cylinders,  where  it  works  by  expansion,  and  from 
which  the  force  is  transmitted  to  the  driving-wheels 
by  mechanism  similar  to  that  of  a  steam-locomotive. 
If  the  reverse  a<^tions — of  compressing  the  air,  and 
working  it  by  expansion— could  be  made  to  take 
place  between  the  same  temperatures,  pressures,  and 
volumes,  the  work  by  expansion  would  be  an  exact 
duplicate,  in  reverse,  of  the  work  expended  for  com- 
pression ;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  combined  com- 
pressor and  motor  would  be  equal  to  100  per  cent., 
irrespective  of  losses  by  friction  and  clearance.  But, 
under  practical  conditions,  the  initial  temperature 
for  expansion  is  not  more  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere ;  and  in  working,  by  expansion,  back 
to  atmospheric   pressure,   even    between  the   same 
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extremes  of  pressure,  the  volumes  are  smaller,  since 
the  temperatures  are  lower.  The  efficiency  must, 
therefore,  be  less  than  100  per  cent. 

When  air  is  compressed  mechanicallj,  tlie  tem- 
perature is  raised;  and,  if  none  of  the  heat  so 
generated  be  permitted  to  escape,  the  air  would  be 
*  adiabatically  ^  compressed.  If  air  be  subjected  to 
compression,  so  that  the  pressure  be  doubled,  trebled, 
&c.,  or  so  that,  taking  the  initial  pressure,  at  62**, 
as  1, — 

the  relative  pressures  are  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  10 ; 
the  final  temperatures  are,  1 78%  258%  321%  373%  559°. 
It  may  be  noted  here,  that,  taking  the  initial  tem- 
perature, 62°,  as  1,  the  final  temperatures  are,  very 
roughly,  as  3,       4,       5,       6,       9. 

In  practice,  as  was  said,  the  air  cannot  be  em- 
ployed at  these  high  temperatures.  It  is,  in  fact, 
cooled  down  by  radiation  and  conduction,  to  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  before  it 
is  applied  to  do  work.  The  loss  of  efficiency  by  the 
intermediate  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
pressed air  from  the  absolute  temperature  t,''  due  to 
the  compression,  to  the  absolute  atmospheric  tem- 
perature T,  is  simply  the  proportion  which  this  fall 
(t'''—  t),  bears  to  the  higher  temperature  t".  It  is 
so,  because  the  volume  is  as  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture t",  and  the  loss  of  temperature  (t'''  —  t),  indi- 
cates the  loss  of  volume  by  contraction,  under  the 
same  pressure.  For  instance,  in  compressing  dry 
air  at  62°  to  two  atmospheres  of  pressure,  in  a  non- 
conducting vessel,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  178% 
and  the  fall,  in  reverting  to  62%  is  (178  -  62  =) 
1 1 6°.   The  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  this  decline  of  tem- 
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perature,  is  the  proportion  of  116°  to  (461'' +  178''=) 
639%  the  maximum  absolute  temperature,*  thus : — 
(461  +  178  =  )  639° 
(461  +    62  =  )  523° 
Difference,  or  loss,  116°  =  18  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum absolute  temperature. 
Leaving  523°  =  82         do.         do.         do. 

The  reduced  efficiency  here  is  82  per  cent.     Take 
other  examples : — 

Tor  ratios  of  pressure,  or  atmospheres, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  10, 

the  final  temperatures  for  compression  are 

178°,       258°,       321°,       373°,       559°  F.; 
and  the  losses  of  temperature,  by  the  fall  of  the  tem- 
perature to  62°,  the  initial  temperature  for  expan- 
sion, are 

116°,       196°,       259°,       311°,       497°; 
whilst  the  reduced  efficiency  is 

82,  73,         67,  63,  51  per  cent. ; 

and  the  loss  of  efficiency  is 

18,  27,         33,  37,  49  per  cent. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lower  the  degree  of  com- 
pression applied  to  the  air,  the  less  is  the  rise  of 
temperature,  the  less  is  the  loss  of  heat  by  dis- 
sipation, and  the  greater  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine. 

^  Absolute  temperature  is  an  expression  signifying  the  measure 
of  total  heat  in  a  body,  as  from  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  tem- 
perature. The  zero  of  the  scale  of  absolute  temperature,  or  the 
point  of  no-heat,  is  461  degrees  below  the  zero  point  of  the 
Fahrenheit  scale ;  and  to  find  the  absolute  temperature  for  any 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  461°  are  added  to  the 
indicated  temperature.  For  instance,  the  absolute  temperature  for 
62°  F.  is  (461  +  62  -)  623°. 
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As  air  nnder  adiabatic  compression  maj  rise  to 
temperatures  which  are  impracticable,  so  air  under 
adiabatic  expansion — that  is,  expanded  behind  a 
piston,  in  a  non-conducting  cylinder — ^may  fall  to 
temperatures  which  are  impracticable. 

Thus,  when  the  initial  temperature  is  62%  for 
ratios  of  adiabatic  expansion, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  10, 

the  final  temperatures  are, 

-33%      -81%      -lir,      -133%      -193^ 

It  is  clearly  as  impracticable  to  work  a  com- 
pressed-air engine  in  such  low  temperatures,  when 
every  particle  of  moisture  and  lubricant  would  be 
frozen,  as  amongst  the  high  temperatures  previously 
noticed.  Expedients  are,  therefore,  needful  for 
keeping  the  riseof  temperature,  during  the  compres- 
sion of  air,  within  feasible  limits ;  and  for  limiting 
likewise  the  fall  of  temperature,  during  the  expansion 
of  compressed  air.  The  former  is  eflFectively  done 
by  surrounding  the  compressing  pumps  with  cold 
water,  and  by  injecting  cold  water,  in  finely  divided 
spray,  into  the  mass  of  air  whilst  undergoing  com- 
pression. Dr.  CoUadon  has  probably  done  more  for 
the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  air-compressing 
machinery  than  any  other  operator.  In  the  air- 
compressing  machinery  at  the  works  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel,  at  Airolo,  arranged  by  Dr.  CoUadon, 
it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that,  by  the  means 
above  indicated,  the  rise  of  temperature  of  air,  even  . 
when  the  air  is  condensed  under  a  pressure  of  ten 
atmospheres,  was  limited  to  from  36°  to  54°  Fahren- 
heit. The  pistons  had  a  stroke  of  17*3  inches,  and 
they  made  from  120   to  180   strokes  per   minute. 
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giving  speeds  of  piston  of  over  260  feet  per  minnte. 
A  quantity  of  cold  water,  equal  in  volume  to  1-lOOOth 
of  the  volume  of  the  stroke,  was  injected  during  each 
stroke. 

The  clearance  space  at  each  end  of  an  air-com- 
pressing cylinder,  affects  very  sensibly  the  yield,  or 
remdefmemi,^  of  compressed  air,  by  reducing  it,  to  some 
extent,  below  the  total  volume  of  the  stroke,  or  the 
space  described  by  the  piston  for  one  stroke.  This 
effect — the  reduction  of  yield — is  obviously  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  compressed  air  left  in  the  clearance- 
space,  after  the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  completed, 
expands  upon  the  piston  as  it  recedes,  and  so  far 
monopolises  the  cylinder,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  air,  until  its  pressure  faUs,  in  due  course, 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
reduction  of  yield,  by  this  cause,  increases  as  the 
pressure  of  compression  is  increased.  In  a  series 
of  observations  made  at  Airolo,  with  the  pumps 
already  mentioned,  having  a  stroke  of  17*3  inches, 
with  a  clearance-space  l-80th  of  the  volume  of  the 
stroke,  making  64  turns  per  minute,  the  yield  in 
weight  of  air  was  only  78  per  cent.,  in  compressing 
air  in  the  reservoir,  by  the  pump,  from  6  atmo- 
spheres to  7  atmospheres.  At  higher  pressures,  the 
yield  became  still  less,  as  follows : — 

Oompresslon  Yield,  in  weight  of  air 

From  6  to  7  atmospheres  .         .        .         .78  per  cent. 
„     7  to  8  „  .        .        .        .74        „ 

y,        O  to  C7  „  .  .  .  .       OO  ,, 

„     9  to  10        „  .  .         .69        „ 

In  performing  work  with  compressed  air,  on  the 
contrary,  accompanied  by  expansion,  the  fall  of 
temperature  is  to  be  checked,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
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vented  from  falling  to  or  below  the  freezing  point. 
There  is  a  well-known  practical  difficulty  in  work- 
ing compressed  air  expansively.  The  extreme  fall 
of  temperature  causes  the  freezing  of  moisture  and 
the  hardening  of  lubricants  about  the  mechanism. 
Tor  this  reason,  the  working  of  air  expansively  is 
confined  to  narrow  limits ;  and  the  air  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stroke, 
that  the  cooling  which  results  from  expansion  upon 
a  piston  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  most 
efficacious  means  of  checking  the  fall  of  temperature, 
and  mitigating  the  inconveniences  of  it,  is  to  saturate 
the  compressed  air  with  moisture  or  vapour.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  M.  Mallard,  the  following 
are  the  ratios  of  expansion,  to  which  dry  air,  and  air 
saturated  with  vapour  or  moisture,  respectively,  may 
be  worked  before  they  fall  to  the  temperature  32**  P. 

Expansion  of  Air  Dry  and  Moist. 


Temperatures 

Ratio  of  expansion 

Final 

Initial 

Dry  air 

Air  with  snfficient 
moisture  or  vapour 

Fahr. 

32° 

32° 

32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 
32° 

Fahr. 
40° 
60° 
60° 

62° 

68° 

70° 

80° 

90° 

100° 

110° 

120° 

130° 

140° 

Ratio 

1-05 
1-13 
1-22 
1-23 
1-28 
1-30 
1-37 
1-47 
1-67 
1-67 
1-76 
1-88 
2-00 

Ratio 

1-10 
1-24 
1-38 
1-41 
1-60 
1-56 
1-76 
200 
2-28 
2-63 
300 
3-46 
400 
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As  the  steam  is  condensed  during  expansion,  the 
heat  that  is  liberated  is  absorbed  by  the  air. 

It  was  seen  that  when  the  compression  of  air  was 
carried  to  10  atmospheres,  the  efficiency  for  working 
in  a  compressed-air  engine  was  only  51  per  cent. 
Add,  that  the  efficiencies  of  the  machines  themselves 
— ^the  compressor  and  the  power-engine — are  factors 
for  the  calculation  of  their  resultant  efficiency,  and 
if  the  efficiency  of  each  machine  be  taken  at  80  per 
cent.,  the  combined  percentage  of  the  two  machines  is 

/80    X    80        X      ^,  ^  1.        XX  .1^.     :, 

^ — ^^wv — =j   64  per  cent,  or  about  two-thirds  ;  and 

64  per  cent,  of  51  per  cent,  is  33  per  cent.,  the 
resultant  efficiency  of  the  combined  compressor  and 
engine,  working  to  10  atmospheres.  Similarly,  it 
is  found  that  the  resultant  efficiency,  working  to 
2  atmospheres,  is  52  per  cent.  The  less  the  degree  of 
compression,  the  greater  is  the  efficiency,  because  the 
less  is  the  proportional  loss  from  the  intermediate 
reduction  of  temperature.  In  general  practice,  the 
resultant  efficiency  rarely  exceeds  30  per  cent.  But, 
to  give  a  character  of  precision  to  the  relations  of  the 
first  power  and  the  final  performance,  the  following 
are  the  resultant  efficiencies,  deduced  from  actual  ex- 
periment, of  16-inch-cylinder  air-compressing  engines, 
and  10-inch-cylinder  compressed-air  engines,  cutting 
oflf  at  3-4ths,  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Fowler  &  Co. 
for  Sir  George  Elliott — at  work  at  Powell  Duflfryn 
Collieries.  The  air-cylinders  were  immersed  each 
in  a  cold-water  bath,  open  at  the  upper  side.  The 
resultant  efficiency  is  here  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
the  brake-power  of  the  compressed-air  engine  to  the 
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indicator-power  in  the  steam-cylinder  of   the  air- 
compressing  engine* : — 

Eflfective  pressure  of  air  in  receiver : — 
40-0,     34-0,     28-5,     24,        19  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Indicator  horse-power  in  the  steam-cylinder : — 
59-4,     46-2,     35-8,     25-8,     11-8  I.H.P. 

Resultant  efficiency : — 
25-8,     27-1,     28-5,     34-9,     45-8  per  cent. 


00MFRE8SED-iXR  TrAMWAY-CAR,   BY  M.  M£kABSKI. 

Early  in  1876,  a  tramway-car,  propelled  by 
compressed  air,  was  constructed  by  M.  M^karski, 
and  tried  on  the  Courbevoie  line  of  the  Tramway 
Nord,  in  Paris.  The  car  is,  in  general  outline, 
on  the  model  of  the  cars  of  the  Compagnie  des 
Tramways.  The  body  is  11^  feet  long,  and  ac- 
commodates 20  passengers  inside;  there  is  also 
room  for  fourteen  passengers  outside,  on  a  spacious 
platform  at  the  rear.  Compressed  air,  of  25  atmo- 
spheres, is  stored  in  eight  cylindrical  reservoirs  of 
plate-iron,  from  12  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
transversely  underneath  the  carriage,  and  connected 
together.  They  are  in  two  separate  series.  The 
capacity  of  the  principal  series  is  52  cubic  feet,  and 
that  of  the  second,  or  reserve,  series,  is  1 7  cubic  feet. 
An  upright  reservoir,  14  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  5  feet  in  height,  is  placed  at  the  fore  end  of 
the  car,  is  three-fourths  filled  with  water  heated  to 
340°  F.,  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  103  lbs.  per 

'  The  subfitance  of  this  chapter  on  the  principles  and  the 
action  of  compressed-air  motors  is  derived  from  the  author's  work 
A  Manual  of  EuUm,  Tables,  and  Data,  1877  ;  pages  898-914. 
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sqnare  incli  above  the  aimosphere.  The  compressed 
air,  as  drawn  off  for  Consainption,  is  passed  through 
this  reservoir,  in  which  it  becomes  saturated  with 
vapour.  The  mixture  of  air  and  water  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  reservoir.  The  frame  of  the  car  is 
of  wrought  iron,  5  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  18  feet 
8  inches  long.  The  car  runs  on  two  pairs  of  wheels 
about  28  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed  6  feet 
10  inches  apart.  One  pair  of  the  wheels  is  driven  by 
a  pair  of  cylinders,  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  with 
about  10  inches  of  stroke.  The  weight  of  the  car  is 
4^  tons,  and  with  a  load  of  30  passengers  the  weight 
is  7  tons. 

The  air  is  wire-drawn  to  a  pressure  of  5  atmo- 
spheres for  working  in  the  cylinders.  M.  M^karski 
calculates  that  the  fall  of  pressure  by  wire-drawing, 
from  25  atmospheres  to  5  atmospheres,  followed  by 
the  complete  expansion  on  a  piston  from  5  atmo- 
spheres down  to  atmospheric  pressure,  results  in  an 
efficiency  of  62  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  a  loss  of 
38  per  cent. ;  and  that  this  loss  is  compensated  by  the 
re-heating  of  the  air  during  expansion  by  the  inter- 
mixed steam.  The  expenditure  in  thus  re-heating 
the  air  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  fuel 
consumed.  The  quantity  of  heated  water  supplied  to 
the  reservoir  of  the  car  is  about  3  cubic  feet,  at  a 
temperature  of  340°  F.,  and  the  car  returns  with 
about  2§  cubic  feet  of  water  at  212°  F.,  the  difference 
representing  the  consumption  of  about  2  pounds 
of  coal,  whilst  the  fuel  consumed  in  charging  the 
reservoirs  with  compressed  air  amounts  to  33  pounds 
of  coal.  The  cooling  of  the  heated  water,  and  the 
diminution  of  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir, 
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take  place  simultaneously  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  ;  and  thus  the  elements  of  the  mixture  may 
be  maintained  in  sensibly  constant  proportions.  It 
is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  air  consumed  does  not 
exceed  1 1  cubic  feet  per  mile  run. 

The  M^karski  car  works  well  as  a  mechanical 
engine — free  from  smoke,  steam,  noise,  and  fumes. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  working  the 
car  is  generally  known. 


Compressed-air  Tramway-car,  by  Mr.  Scott-Moncrtefp. 

Mr,  Scott-Moncrieflf 's  car,  worked  by  compressed 
air,  resembles  in  appearance  an  ordinary  tramway- 
car.  The  reservoirs  and  machinery  are  carried  on  a 
frame  below  the  floor  of  the  car.  In  the  central 
portion  the  engines  are  carried.  In  the  car  first  made, 
and  started  for  trial,  about  the  middle  of  1875,  on  the 
Vale  of  Clyde  Tramway,  there  were  six  reservoirs 
holding  compressed  air — three  at  each  end  of  the 
car.  The  air  was  supplied  to  the  reservoirs  at  a 
pressure  of  350  lbs.  per  square  inch.  There  were 
two  air-cylinders,  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke 
of  14  inches.  The  supply  of  air  was  wire-drawn 
before  it  was  admitted  into  the  cylinders,  and  cut  off 
so  that  it  expanded  to,  and  was  exhausted  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  The  total  weight  of  the  car  was 
6 J  tons;  with  40  passengers,  10^  tons.  Mr.  Scott- 
Moncrieff  states,  that  during  a  trial  of  the  car,  lasting 
fourteen  days,  on  the  line  between  Govan  and  Paisley 
Toll,  the  reservoirs  were  charged,  after  every  three 
miles-run,  with  compressed    air,  having  a  pressure 
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of  310  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  was  worked 
until  the  pressure  fell  to  100  lbs.  or  110  lbs. 
The  average  pressure  in  the  cylinders  was  about 
22^  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff  states 
that  his  car  consumed  from  400  to  500  cubic  feet  of 
air  as  at  atmospheric  pressure  per  mile,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  a  compressing-engine  of  about  150  in- 
dicator horse-power  would  be  capable  of  keeping  up 
a  service  of  1,000  miles  per  day. 

Mr.  Scott-MoncrieflF's  engine  resumed  regular 
duty  on  the  Vale  of  Clyde  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
beginning  of  1877.  From  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments, he  concluded  that  the  cost  price  of  working 
— including  drivers'  wages,  lighting,  cleaning — was 
between  'id.  and  \d.  per  mile  run. 


Major  Beaumont's  Oohpressed-aib  Gab. 

Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Batley  are  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  Major  Beaumont's  compressed-air 
car.  The  initial  pressure  in  the  reservoirs,  which 
have  a  capacity  of  65  cubic  feet,  is  1,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  This  high  pressure  is  adopted,  for  the 
constructors  found  that  the  higher  the  pressure  the 
greater  was  the  efficiency.  This  conclusion  is  appa- 
rently in  contradiction  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
other  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  elementary 
data  which  have  already  been  considered.  But  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  use  of  a  compound-engine  of 
four  cylinders,  in  which  the  air  is  successively  ex- 
panded down  from  an  initial  pressure  of  1,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  to  the  pressure  at  which  the  air  is 
exhausted  into  the  atmosphere.     The  volumes  of  the 
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cylinders  successiyelj  are  as  1,  8,  9,  27,  having  a 
common  ratio  of  1  to  3,  and  showing  that  the  air 
ma}'  be  expanded  in  the  engine  as  many  as  27  times. 
When  the  pressure  falls  off,  the  first  cylinder  is  closed 
to  the  air,  which  is  then  turned  on  direct  to  the 
second  cylinder ;  again,  on  further  need,  it  is  closed 
to  the  second  cylinder,  and  turned  on  direct  to  the 
third,  and  ultimately  direct  to  the  fourth.  As  Mr. 
Greenwood  remarks,  the  same  power  may  thus  be 
got  out  of  the  engine  under  a  decreasing  pressure. 
He  calculated  on  a  loss  of  four-fifths  of  the  steam- 
power  used  for  compression;  but  he  hopes  to  reduce 
the  loss  to  two-thirds,  leaving  one-third  of  the  work 
of  the  steam  as  the  useful  work  done.  The  horse- 
power given  out  per  cubic  foot  of  air  at  1,000  lbs. 
pressure  is  under  5  horse-power.  The  engine  above 
noticed  has  run  6^  miles  with  a  load  of  4  or  5  tons ; 
but  Mr.  Greenwood  considers  that  with  a  reservoir 
of  100  cubic  feet  of  capacity,  fully  charged,  a  run  of 
ten  miles  could  be  made.  The  weight  of  such  an 
engine  would  be  from  4  to  4^  tons. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

TBAMWAT    LOCOMOTIVES,   BT    MESRBS.   MEBBYWEATHEB 

AND   SONS,   LONDON. 

Plates  X.,  XI. 

Messbs.  Mebbyweatheb  &  Sons  construct  three 
classes  of  steam  locomotives  for  tramways  : — 

1.  Cylinders,  6  inches  diameter;  stroke,  9  inches;  wheels, 
2  feet.   Weight,  empty,  3^  tons ;  in  working  order,  4  tons. 

2.  Cylinders,  7  inches  diameter;  stroke,  11  inches;  wheels, 
2  feet.     Weight,  empty,  6'4  tons ;  in  working  order,  6  to  6^  tons. 

3.  Cylinders,  7^  inches  diameter;  stroke,  12  inches;  wheels, 
2  feet.    Weight,  empty,  6^  tons ;  in  working  order,  7 J  to  8  tons. 

The  working  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  8  atmo- 
spheres, or  nominally  120  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
guaranteed  maximum  performances  are  respectively 
as  follows : — 

1.  To  draw  1  loaded  car,  weighing  7  tons,  up  an  incline  of 
1  in  30. 

2.  To  draw  1  loaded  car,  weighing  7  tons,  up  an  incline  of 
1  in  18;  or  2  loaded  cars,  weighing  14  tons,  up  an  incline  of 
1  in  30. 

3.  To  draw  2  loaded  cars,  weighing  14  tons,  up  an  incline 
of  1  in  16 ;  or  3  loaded  cars,  weighing  21  tons,  up  an  incline  of 
1  in  20. 

c  c  2 
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Engines  of  the  third  class  have  taken  three  cars  up 
an  incline  of  1  in  18,  at  regular  work. 


PARIS. 

The  tramway  locomotives  of  Messrs.  Merry  weather 

6  Sons,  now  at  work  on  the  Southern  Tramways 
of  Paris,  thirty-six  in  number,  have,  as  already 
mentioned,  two  cylinders,  6  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  stroke  of  9  inches.  The  cylinders  are  horizontal, 
inside  the  framing,  and  connected  to  cranks  on  the 
driving-axle.  There  are  two  pairs  of  driving-wheels 
of  cast  steel,  coupled,  2    feet    in   diameter,  4  feet 

7  inches  apart  between  centres  of  axles.  The  blast- 
orifice  is  annular  in  form,  and  has  an  area  of  1  square 
inch,  being  about  l-28th  of  the  area  of  the  pistons. 
The  length  of  the  frame  is  about  8  feet,  and  the  width 
is  6  feet.  Over  the  buffers,  which  are  central,  the 
extreme  length  is  about  8  feet  10  inches.  The  load 
is  carried  by  a  pair  of  helical  springs  over  each  jour- 
nal. The  buffing  and  draw-springs,  of  indiarubber, 
at  each  end,  are  well  connected  to  the  frame,  the 
attachment  having  been  taken  as  near  to  the  centre 
of  the  machine  as  was  conveniently  practicable.  A 
close-laid  draw-pin  eases  the  traction  very  much, 
compared  with  a  distant  draw-pin.  The  engine  is 
braked  by  cast-iron  blocks,  applied  one  to  each  wheel. 
The  whole  machine  is  enclosed  into  a  large  wooden 
box,  made  like  a  short  tramway-car,  having  several 
windows.  The  fire-box  is  2  feet  wide,  and  1  foot 
6  inches  long.  The  barrel  of  the  boiler  is  2  feet 
9  inches  long,  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  diameter ;  it  con- 
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tains  65  flue-tubes,  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  feet 
long : — 

SqiurefeeC 

Heating  sur&ce  in  fire-box  .        .        .        .160 
Do.  do.        tubes      ....    89-3 

Total 106-3 

Area  of  fire-grate 3 

Ratio  of  grate  to  heating  surface,  1  to  35. 

The  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  nominally  8  atmo- 
spheres, or  120  lbs.  per  square  inch;  but  the  work- 
ing pressure  usually  maintained  is  6  atmospheres,  or 
90  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  steam  is  cut  off  in  the 
cylinders  at  from  l-4th  to  3-4ths  of  the  stroke.  The 
length  of  the  journey  is  4  miles,  between  the  Bastille 
and  the  Gare  de  Mont  Pamasse,  on  which  the  maxi- 
mum incline  has  a  gradient  of  1  in  50,  whilst  there 
are  long  inclines  of  from  1  in  60  to  1  in  70.  The 
speed  is  limited  by  law  to  9  kilometres,  or  a  little 
over  5^  miles  per  hour;  but  it  occasionally  rises 
to  14  or  15  miles  per  hour,  and  the  average  speed, 
including  stoppages,  is  8^  miles  per  hour.  The 
weight  of  the  engine,  empty,  is  3^  tons  ;  with  coke 
and  water,  4  tons.  It  draws  a  car  which,  when  loaded, 
weighs  7  tons ;  and  it  can  ascend  the  inclines  with 
its  load,  and  keep  time,  with  a  pressure  in  the  boiler 
of  90  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  ftiel  (coke)  consumed 
per  day,  amounts  to  550  lbs.  for  a  total  distance  run 
of  100  miles : — at  the  rate  of  5^  lbs.  per  mile.  The 
combustion  of  the  fuel  proceeds  at  a  comparatively 
^ow  rate.  Supposing  that  the  average  actual  speed 
while  running  is  10  miles  per  hour,  the  quantity  of 
coke  consumed  per  hour  would  be  (10  x  5*5  =), 
55  pounds,  equivalent  to  (55  -*-  3  =)  18-|^  pounds  per 
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square  foot  of  grate.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of  loco- 
motives on  railways,  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  amounts  to  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  The  comparatively  low  rate  in  the 
Merryweather  engine,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
comparatively  low  speed,  and  the  reduced  blast  and 
draft  which  are  required  for  the  generation  of  steam. 
It  is  true,  the  area  of  the  blast-orifice  is  contracted 
to  l-28th  of  that  of  the  pistons,  which  is  a  very  small 
fraction,  and  would  cause  great  back-pressure  on  the 
pistons  if  the  engine  travelled  at  a  high  speed.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pistons  travel  at  a  com- 
paratively low  speed.  The  wheels,  2  feet  in  diameter, 
and  6*28  feet  in  circumference,  make  (5280  -r-  6*28  =  ) 
841  turns  in  a  mile,  or  in  (60  -h  10  =)  six  minutes 
of  time,  when  the  speed  is  10  miles  per  hour.  The 
number  of  turns  per  minute  is,  then  (841  -s-  6  =) 
140;  and,  as  the  double  stroke  of  the  piston  is 
(9  X  2  =)  18  inches,  or  1*5  feet,  the  speed  of  the 
pistons  is  only  (140  x  1*5  =)  210  feet  per  minute. 

The  engines,  more  recently  constructed,  for  the 
tramway  from  the  Bastille  to  St.  Mand^,  illustrated 
Ln  Plate  X.,  are  more  powerful  than  those  just 
described.  They  have  7-inch  cylinders,  with  a  stroke 
of  11  inches,  and  2- feet  wheels.  The  firebox  is 
2  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet,  having  an  area  of 
4*33  square  feet  of  grate.  The  firebox-surface  is 
24*5  square  feet ;  there  are  79  flue-tubes,  1|  inches 
in  diameter  outside,  and  3  feet  6  inches  long,  giving 
126*6  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  The  total 
heating  surface  is  151*1  square  feet,  and  it  amounts 
to  35  times  the  area  of  grate.  The  diameter  of  the 
barrel  of  the  boiler  is  2  feet  6  inches ;  the  length  of 
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the  engine,  over  all,  is  6  feet  7  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  wheel-base  is  4  feet  6  inches.  The 
form  of  the  tyre  of  the  wheels  is  shown  in  section, 
fig.  9,8,  page  188. 

Additional  engines  of  equal  power  are  in  coarse 
of  construction  for  other  lines  of  tramway  in  Paris,^ 
to  work  the  increased  traffic  consequent  upon  the 
approaching  Exhibition. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Merryweather 
engine  at  Paris  is  worked,  taken  together,  are  favour- 
able for  its  durability  and  economical  maintenance^ 


BABGELONA. 


The  locomotives  constructed  for  the  tramway  from 
Barcelona  to  St.  Andres,  on  a  1-metre  gauge,  illus- 
trated by  Plate  XI.,  have  6-inch  cylinders,  with  a 
stroke  of  9  inches,  and  four  2-feet  wheels,  coupled. 
The  fire-grate  has  3  square  feet  of  area.  The  barrel 
of  the  boiler  is  27  inches  in  diameter ;  and  there  are 
96  flue-tubes.  If  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  in 
length.  The  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box  is 
16  square  feet,  of  the  tubes  102*7  square  feet,  total 
surface  118-7  square  feet.  A  tank  to  hold  a  supply 
of  cold  water,  300  gallons,  for  condensing  the  steam, 
is  placed  overhead.  The  exhaust-steam  is  discharged 
from  the  cylinders  into  an  apparatus  like  an  ejector, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  engine,  to  which  the  water 
is  conducted  from  the  tank,  where  it  meets  and 
condenses  the  exhaust-steam,  and  whence  it  returns 
by  a  return-pipe  to  the  tank.  The  water,  of  course, 
becomes  gradually  heated,  but  the  condensation  of 
the  steam  is  effective,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
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of  escaping  steam,  antil  the  temperature  of  the  water 
arrives  near  the  boiling  point.  Possessing  so  wide 
a  range  of  effective  action,  a  tankfol  of  cold  water 
lasts  good,  for  condensing  the  exhaust-steam,  for  two 
hours,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  10  miles.  The 
distance  to  be  run  before  the  water  can  be  heated, 
from,  say,  62^  F.  to,  say,  180^  F.,  is  easily  determined. 
The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  per  mile  is  5  pounds, 
evaporating,  say,  7  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of 
fuel,  the  quantity  of  steam  generated  per  mile  would 
be  (5x7  =  )  35  pounds,  exhausted  at,  say,  a  pressure 
of  3  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  total  heat  of  one 
pound  of  steam  of  3  lbs.  effective  pressure  per  square 
inch,  is  1117  units,  reckoned  from  a  temperature  of 
62°  F.,  or  967  units,  reckoned  from  212^  The  mean 
total  heat  per  pound  of  steam  to  be  extracted  by  con- 
densation is  ( (1117  -h  967)  -^-  2  =  )  1042  units.  Each 
pound  of  condensing  water  absorbs  (180  —  62  =) 
1 1 8  units  of  heat,  when  heated  from  62**  to  180"* ; 
and,  to  condense  1  pound  of  steam,  the  quantity  of 
water  required  is  (1042-r-118  =  )  8*8  pounds.  The 
total  weight  of  water  in  the  tank  is  (300  gallons 
X  10=)  3000  pounds;  and  (3000-^8-8  =  )  341  pounds 
of  steam,  is  the  total  quantity  that  may  be  condensed 
by  the  store  of  condensing  water.  As  35  pounds 
of  steam  is  consumed  per  mile,  the  supply  of  con- 
densing water  would  last  for  (341  h-  35  =)  10  miles, 
equivalent  to  30  gallons  per  mile : — a  result  of  cal- 
culation which  agrees  with  the  results  of  practice. 

For  occasional  use,  a  blast-pipe  is  adopted  for 
exhausting  the  steam  into  the  chimney ;  it  is  fitted 
with  the  means  of  contracting  the  area  of  the  orifice, 
by  a  conical  plug  with  a  rack-and-pinion  movement. 
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A  steam-jet  is  also  available  at  will,  by  a  nozzle 
placed  concentrically  within  the  blast-pipe.  Two 
truncated  cones  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  over 
the  blast-pipe  and  below  the  chimney,  through  which 
the  blast  is  directed  upwards.  They  are  useful  in 
inducing  the  draft  from  the  lower  rows  of  flue-tubes, 
as  well  as  from  the  upper  rows  ;  and  they  assist  the 
absorption  of  the  exhaust-steam  by  the  hot  air, 
whereby,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  it  issues  from 
the  chimney  invisible :  so  far  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  the  water-condenser. 

The  Barcelona  Tramway  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber 1877.  The  engines  each  take  two  loaded  cars 
up  inclines  of  I  in  30.  The  traffic  has  so  rapidly 
increased  that  the  additional  engines  to  be  supplied 
by  the  same  makers  will  have  cylinders  7  inches  in 
diameter,  of  the  same  power  as  the  later  engines 
constructed  for  the  Paris  tramways. 


CA88EL,  ROUEN,  GUEEN8ET,  AND  WELLINGTON,  NEW 

ZEALAND. 

The  engines  of  the  Cassel  Tramway,  which  was 
noticed  at  page  188,  opened  in  August  1877,  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons.  They 
were  constructed  with  7i-inch  cylinders,  having 
12  inches  of  stroke.  They  draw  three  loaded  cars 
over  the  road,  on  which  the  inclines  are  severe,  some 
of  them  equal  to  1  in  16. 

Engines  by  the  same  constructors  are  at  work  on 
the  Eouen  Tramway,  which  was  opened  in  November 
1877.      The    cylinders  are   6   inches   in   diameter, 
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with  a  stroke  of  9  inches.  The  engines  work  one 
large  loaded  car  up  inclines  of  1  in  25. 

In  Guernsey,  the  Eoyal  Court,  in  December 
1877,  granted  permission  for  the  construction  of 
tramways  to  be  worked  by  steam  power.  The  works 
are  now  (February  1878)  in  course  of  construction  j 
and  one  of  Messrs.  Merryweather's  engines  has  been 
working  on  the  portion  already  completed.  Ad- 
ditional engines  by  the  same  makers  are  being  con- 
structed for  this  tramway. 

The  first  tramways  in  New  Zealand  have  recently 
(February  1878)  been  opened  at  Wellington ;  abeadj 
noticed,  page  190.  The  locomotives,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  have  7-inch  cylinders^ 
with  an  11-inch  stroke.  The  gauge  is  3  feet 
6  inches.  A  rapid  extension  of  tramways  is  ex- 
pected throughout  the  Colonies. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

AUXILIAEY     COMPOUND     INCLINE-LOCOMOTIVE     FOB 
TEAMWATR.      BY   ME.   HENET   P.   HOLT. 

Plate  XII. 

Me.  H.  p.  Holt  has  comprehended  in  his  incline- 
locomotive  for  tramways,  a  short  wheel-base,  and 
comparatively  light  weight,  for  the  maximum  power 
which  the  engine  is  capable  of  exerting.  The  cylin- 
ders, two  in  number,  as  usual,  are  arranged  as  com- 
pound-cylinders : — a  smaller  cylinder  worked  by  steam 
at  high  pressure  direct  from  the  boiler ;  and  a  larger 
cylinder,  worked  by  steam  at  lower  pressure  exhausted 
from  the  smaller  cylinder.  There  are  two  regulators, 
one  above  each  cylinder,  controlled  by  a  single  lever, 
and  so  arranged  that,  for  starting  the  engine,  or  on 
any  other  occasion  when  the  full  power  of  the  engine  is 
required  to  be  exerted,  steam  of  high  pressure  from 
the  boiler  may  be  supplied  direct  into  the  second  or 
larger  cylinder,  as  well  as  into  the  first  or  smaller 
cylinder; — the  exhaust  steam  fi^m  each  cylinder 
being  delivered  direct  into  the  chimney,  or  the  con- 
denser, as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  normal  condition,  when  the  engine  works 
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as  a  compound-engine,  the  steam  admitted  to  tlie 
first  cylinder  is  partially  expanded  there,  and  is  ex- 
hausted into  an  intermediate  receiver,  which  is  formed 
of  three  large  tubes  lodged  within  the  boiler.  There, 
it  is  in  some  degree  superheated,  or  reheated,  and 
thence  it  passes  to  the  second  cylinder,  where  it  is 
further  expanded  against  the  piston,  and  whence  it  is 
exhausted  into  the  chimney,  or  into  a  condenser. 

The  supply  of  steam  to  the  first  and  the  second  cy- 
linders respectively,  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
compound  regulator  already  mentioned,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  lever.  In  the  first  half  of  its 
range,  steam  is  supplied  at  full  pressure  to  both 
cylinders,  when  the  lever  is  in  the  extreme  position ; 
and  the  supply  to  the  second  cylinder  is  gradually 
reduced  until,  when  the  lever  is  mid- way,  the  supply 
from  the  boiler  is  shut  off  altogether  from  the  second 
cylinder,  whilst  it  is  continued  in  undiminished 
quantity  to  the  first  cylinder.  The  second  cylinder, 
of  course,  continues  to  draw  steam  from  the  receiver. 
In  the  second  lialf  of  the  range  of  the  lever,  the 
supply  to  the  first  cylinder  is  gradually  reduced,  until 
the  steam  is  entirely  shut  off,  when  the  lever  is  at  the 
other  end  of  its  range.  When  steam  is  supplied  only 
to  the  first  cylinder,  the  supply  from  the  receiver  to 
the  second  cylinder  is  so  regulated  that  there  maybe 
little  or  no  drop  of  pressure,  as  between  the  two 
cylinders. 

There  are  two  reversing  levers,  which  may  be 
moved  together,  or  notched  up  separately,  in  order 
to  vary  the  cut-off  separately  in  the  two  cylinders. 
By  means  of  a  catch,  the  high-pressure  lever  is 
moved  and  dropped  into  the  position  for  full  gear. 
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whenever  the  low-pressure  lever  is  thrown  into  full 
gear. 

An  addition  to  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomo- 
tive is  made,  without  materially  increasing  the 
weight,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  auxiliary  high- 
speed single-cylinder  steam-engine,  employed  to  driye 
the  wheels  of  the  following  car:  thus  utilising  the 
weight  of  the  car  for  adhesion.  The  motion  of  the 
engine  is  communicated  to  the  car-wheels  by  means 
of  a  coupling  chain,  which  passes  over  chain-pulleys 
fixed  on  the  shaffc  of  the  engine  and  the  axles  of  the 
car.  The  car  is  uncoupled  from  the  engine  by  slip- 
ping the  chain  off  the  pulleys. 

The  locomotive  and  the  car  are  coupled  together, 
and  kept  at  a  regular  distance  apart,  with  an  adjust- 
able spring-buffer.  There  is  a  self-acting  motion 
whereby  the  brakes  of  the  car  are  applied  when  the 
engine  and  the  car  approach  each  other  within  less 
than  the  normal  distance  apart.  There  is  a  brake 
also  on  the  engine,  which,  to  avoid  complication,  is 
omitted  from  the  plans. 

To  prevent  steam  from  blowing-off  at  the  safety- 
valves,  the  heat  in  the  firebox  is  reduced  by  the  escape 
of  a  portion  of  the  gases  from  the  firebox  direct  to 
the  chimney.  The  escape  is  provided  for  by  a  flue, 
constructed  in  the  crown  of  the  firebox,  fitted  with  a 
damper,  which  is  opened  and  closed  according  as  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  rises  and  falls. 
This  damper  is  self-acting;  and  is  controlled  by  a 
piston  which  works  in  a  small  cylinder  open  to  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler ;  and  is  moved  to 
or  fro,  according  as  pressure  rises  above  or  below  the 
normal  force. 
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The  draught  through  the  tubes  is  equalised  bj  the 
application  of  a  series  of  taper  nozzles,  having  the  form 
of  truncated  cones,  placed  vertically  in  the  smoke- 
box,  in  front  of  the  tube-plate.  Each  nozzle  draws 
the  gaseous  products  from  the  flue-tubes  nearest  to  it. 
The  exhaust-steam  is  discharged  upwards  through 
the  nozzles  into  the  chimney ;  and  it  becomes  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  gases  which  are  drawn  into 
the  current  by  induction,  at  the  various  levels ;  and 
is  thus  rendered  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  in- 
visible. At  the  same  time,  since  the  generation  of  ex- 
cessive local  draughts  through  the  tubes  is  prevented, 
there  is  a  much  less  proportion  of  dust  drawn  into 
and  ejected  from  the  chimney.  Induction-nozzles 
are  employed  also  in  the  chimney,  in  order  still 
further  to  intermix  the  gaseous  products  with  the 
steam. 

To  prevent  the  appearance  of  steam  from  the 
chimney  when  the  engine  is  started,  as  well  as  to 
render  noiseless  the  beats  of  the  exhaust,  the  steam 
is  exhausted  into  a  receiver,  the  pressure  in  which  is 
maintained  nearly  constant  by  means  of  a  self-ad- 
justing exhaust-nozzle.  The  opening  of  the  nozzle 
is  adjusted  to  the  quantity  of  steam  which  passes ; 
when  the  pressure  falls,  or  when  the  engine  is  stopped, 
the  nozzle  is  closed  automatically,  and  shuts-off  the 
exhaust,  until  exhaust-steam  is  again  discharged,  and 
the  pressure  rises  in  the  exhaust-receiver. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TEAMWAY-C0NDEN8ING     LOCOMOTIVE,   BY   ME.    LOPTUS 

PEBKIN8,   LONDON. 

Plate  XIII. 

Mb.  Perkins  has  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  his 
experience  with  the  locomotive  at  Brussels,  already 
noticed,  page  328,  in  the  design  of  the  condensing 
locomotive,  Plate  XIII.  It  is  compactly  arranged, 
within  a  length  of  10  feet,  a  width  of  7  feet,  and  a 
height  of  9  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  rails, 
exclusive  of  the  chimney,  which  is  about  13  or  14 
feet  high.  The  wheel-base  is  4  feet  3  inches  in 
length,  and  the  width  of  gauge  is  4  feet  8^  inches. 
The  boiler  and  the  engines  are  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  middle,  and  they  are  flanked  by  two  air-con- 
densers. The  motion  is  reduced  by  toothed  gearing 
from  the  crank-shafb  to  an  intermediate  shaft,  and  is 
thence  communicated  to  all  the  wheels  by  coupling- 
rods. 

The  boiler  is  vertical,  and  is  constructed  on  Mr. 
Perkins'  water-tube  system.  There  are  nine  tiers  of 
wrought-iron  tubes,  bent  to ^n  oblong  form,  with  cir- 
cular ends,  2^  inches  in  bore,  and  f  inch  thick.    The 
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tiers  are  connected  vertically  by  sliort  junction  tubes 
of  smaller  diameter.  The  boiler  is  ^  absolutely  safe 
from  explosion.'  The  total  external  heating  surface 
presented  is  90  square  feet.  The  area  of  grate- 
surface  is  3  square  feet.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  fire- 
grate area  to  the  heating  surface  is  1  to  30.  The 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  is  500  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  though  the  boiler  is  constructed  to  bear  a 
maximum  pressure  of  800  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
chimney  is  sufficient,  by  the  natural  draught,  for  the 
production  of  steam,  with  coke  as  ftiel. 

The  engine  consists  of  two  single-acting  cylinders 
and  one  double-acting  cylinder.  The  single-acting 
cylinders  have  one  piston-rod ;  the  steam,  at  400  lbs. 
pressure,  being  admitted  above  the  piston  by  the 
first  and  smallest  cylinder,  ^^  inches  in  diameter; 
then  expanded  into  the  second,  or  medium,  cylinder, 
5-1^  inches  in  diameter,  below  its  piston ;  lastly,  ex- 
hausted into  the  double-acting  cylinder,  which  is 
7^  inches  in  diameter.  The  first  and  second  cylinders 
thus  work  together  as  one  cylinder,  and  they,  with 
the  third  cylinder,  are  connected  to  a  crank-shaft, 
with  a  stroke  of  9  inches.  The  object  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  first  and  second  cylinders,  and  working 
them  by  single  action,  is  to  prevent  the  exposure  of 
the  packing  round  the  piston-rod  to  the  extreme 
temperature  of  the  steam  as  first  admitted.  The 
steam  is  cut  off  in  the  first  cylinder  at  three-fourths 
of  the  stroke ;  and  whilst  its  initial  temperature  at 
400  lbs.  effective  pressure  is  about  450®  F.,  the 
pressure  falls  by  expansion  to  something  less  than 
300  lbs.  effective  pressure  when  the  steam  enters  the 
second  cylinder,  where  the  initial  temperature  does 
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not  exceed  420**  F.  A  sufficiently  high  degree  of 
expansion  is  obtained  by  this  combination,  for  the 
working  volumes  of  the  cylinders  are  as  follows  : — 

AroH  of  piston 

Ist  cylinder     ....       I'iM^    as    1 

2nd  *  do 23-76,    as    3-23 

3rd     do.        44-18  sq.  in.  x  2  -  8836,    as  11-52 

Setting  off  the  expansion  in  the  first  cylinder 
against  the  reduction  of  expansive  action  by  clear- 
ances, it  may  be  taken  that  the  steam  may  be  finally 
expanded  to  twelve  times  its  initial  volume  before 
being  exhausted  into  the  condensers.  The  cylinders 
are  jacketed  with  steam  direct  from  the  boiler ;  the 
jackets  are  in  reality  coils  of  pipes,  of  small  bore, 
conducted  round  the  cylinders,  embedded  in  the 
castings.  The  engine,  boiler,  and  chimney  are 
entirely  enveloped  in  a  non-conducting  casing  of 
vegetable-black,  3  inches  thick. 

The  condensers  consist  each  of  a  great  number  of 
brass  tubes,  \  inch  in  diameter  outside,  and  6  feet 
long,  placed  vertically  on  a  hollow  base,  and  pitched 
at  a  distance  of  one  inch  between  centres.  The 
steam  is  exhausted  into  the  hollow  base  of  each  con- 
denser, whence  it  freely  enters  the  tubes,  which  are 
nearly  closed  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only  a  very 
small  opening,  jig^  inch  in  diameter,  to  the  atmosphere. 
They  present  an  area  of  external  surface  equal  to 
1,500  square  feet,  of  which,  it  is  stated,  IcO  square 
feet  are  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  one  cubic  foot 
of  water  per  hour,  by  the  condensation  of  steam  as 
from  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  or  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  total  quantity  of  steam  that  could  be  con- 
densed per  hour,  as  from  212°  F.,  would  thus  amount 
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to  10  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  affords  ample 
margin.  The  feed  is  drawn  from  the  condensation- 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  condensation  is  from 
210°  to  212''  after  the  water-supply  is  heated.  The 
back  pressure  in  the  condenser  is  about  1^  lbs.  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere. 

The  intermediate  shaft  is  geared  to  the  crank- 
shaft in  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  to  make  one  turn  for  four 
of  the  crank-shaft,  and  the  motion  is  transmitted 
by  4-inch  cranks,  with  coupling-rods,  to  the  wheels, 
which  are  24  inches  in  diameter.  The  play  of  the 
springs  is  allowed  for  by  a  slot  in  each  coupling-rod. 
The  axle-boxes  of  each  pair  of  wheels  are  united  into 
one  piece,  reaching  across  the  engine. 

The  weight  of  the  locomotive,  empty,  is  h\  tons, 
of  which  10  cwt.  is  contributed  by  the  condensers. 
The  weight,  in  full  working  order,  with  fuel  and 
water  for  the  day's  work,  is  6  tons. 

It  is  anticipated  that  very  economical  results 
of  performance  will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  this 
locomotive.  In  a  stationary  engiue  and  boiler 
constructed  on  the  same  system,  18-indicator  horse- 
power has  been  realised  with  a  consumption  of 
30  pounds  of  coke  per  hour,  equivalent  to  1*67  pounds 
per  horse-power  per  hour.  The  waste  of  water  in 
the  engine  is  only  5  gallons  in  12  hours. 

The  tramway  locomotive,  working  at  full  power, 
will,  it  is  stated,  indicate  30  horse-power,  with  a 
consumption  of  about  50  lbs.  of  coke  per  hour,  or 
17  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  The 
Perkins  locomotive  for  tramways  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Greenwood  &  Batley,  Leeds. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

BISSELL-BOGIE    STEAM-CAE,  BY   ME.  EDWAED   PEREETT, 

LONDON. 

Mr.  Edward  Perrett  has  arranged  a  steam-car,  figs. 
121,  122,  in  )vhich  the  machinery  is  placed  hprizon- 
tally  nnder  the  frame,  and  two  vertical  steam-boilers 
are  placed  un  the  platform,  one  at  each  end  of  the  car, 
and  connected  together.  The  weight  is  thus  equally 
distributed,  and  the  car  is  run  either  end  foremost. 
The  car  runs  on  eight  wheels,  and  weighs  8  tons 
when  loaded,  of  which  5  tons  rest  on  the  four  middle 
wheels,  which  are  driven  by  the  engine,  and  3  tons  is 
divided  between  the  fore  pair  and  aft  pair  of  wheels. 
These  wheels,  fore  and  aft,  are  arranged  as  Bissell 
trucks,  radiating  outwards  on  pivots,  and  they  are 
controlled  at  either  end  by  steering  gear,  so  that  the 
car  may  be  taken  with  facility  off  the  road,  on  to  a 
branch,  or  vice  versa.  The  fixed  wheel-base — that  of 
the  driving-wheels — is  4  feet,  and  the  total  wheel-base 
is  1 7  feet.  The  two  cylinders  are  6  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  stroke  of  9  inches ;  the  coupled  driving-wheels 
are  27  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  bogie-wheels  are 
18  inches.  The  steam-boilers,  on  Broadbent's  system, 
are  25^  inches  in  diameter  outside,  and  6  feet  long ; 
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-MR.  PERRETT'S  STEAM-CAR. 


the   firebox  ia  20^  inches 

in  diaraetet  at  the  grate, 
giving  2'27  square  feet  of 
grate-area  for  each  boiler. 
An  experimental  steam- 
car  was  constructed  on  this 
a^Btem,  with  5-iiich  cylin- 
ders, and  an  8-inL;h  stroke ; 
2 7 -inch  driving-wheels  at 
4-feet  centres,  and  19-inch 
bogie  -wheels,  at  14  -feet 
centres;  1-60  square  feet 
of  grate  for  each  boiler; 
total  weight  8  tons,  of 
which  5  tons  was  driving 
weight.  It  was  publicly 
tried  in  May  1876 ;  and  it 
ia  reported  that  the  car 
ran  easily  on  a  circular  line 
of  35  feet  radius,  to  a  gauge 
of  4  feet  8^  inches,  with 
a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  per 
square  inch  in  the  boiler, 
cutting  off  at  5-8thH  of  the 
stroke;  though  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  get  np  the  pres- 
sure to  120  lbs.  per  square 
inch  before  starting  again. 
With  a  pressure  of  120  lbs., 
the  car  could  start  on  an 
incline  of  1  in  30. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

DOUBLE-BOGIE    RTEAM-CAR,    BY    MR.    A.    BROWN, 

WINTERTHUR. 

Mr.  A.  Brown,  of  Wiriterthur  (Switzerland),  de- 
signed a  steam-ear  for  tramways,  on  the  principle  of 
Mr.  R.  F.  Fairlie's  double-bogie  railway  steam-car- 
riage. An  illustration  of  his  original  design  was 
published  in  ^  Engineering,'  for  March  31,  1876.  He 
constructed  a  steam- car  on  the  same  system,  on  a 
somewhat  modified  design,  which  was  put  to  work,  in 
1877,  on  the  Lausanne  and  Echellens  Branch  Railway 
—  a  '  Chemin  de  Fer  Regional' — for  local  traffic,  con- 
structed to  a  gauge  of  1  metre,  8*86  miles  in  length, 
and  laid  on  the  common  road,  which  inclines  upwards 
from  Lausanne  to  Echellens.  The  rulins:  inclines 
are  heavy  ;  they  are  as  follows : — 


YardK 

1 

in  28 

for    645 

] 

in  40 

„     578 

1 

in  31 

„     230 

1 

in  25 

055 

2,014 

The  minimum  radius  is  100  metres,  or  330  feet;  in 
stations,  it  is  60  metres,  or  200  feet. 
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Tlie  car,  figs.  123, 124,  is  supported  at  each  end  by 
a  four-wheel  swivelling  bogie.  The  engine  with  its 
boiler  complete  is  supported  on  one  of  the  bogies, 
the  wheels  of  which  are  coupled,  and  constitut-e  the 
driving  wheels ;  the  locomotive  is  lodged  in  one  end 
of  the  car,  where  it  is  wholly  masked  by  the  surround- 
ing portion  of  the  car,  and  is  free  to  revolve  on  its  axis. 

The  main  framing  of  the  car  is  of  joist  iron,  at 
such  a  level  that  the  floor  of  the  car  is  only  19  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  rails.  The  car  is  divided  into 
three  portions— the  saloon  furnished  with  longitu- 
dinal seats,  upholstered,  for  24  passengers ;  the 
pavilion  at  the  hind  end,  over  the  hind  bogie,  as  a 
smoking  department,  for  7  passengers ;  and  the  upper 
story,  or  imperial,  to  which  a  staircase  leads  from  the 
pavilion,  with  seats  for  80  passengers.  Thus,  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  61  passengers  in  all. 

The  following  are  the  leading  dimensions  of  the 
steam-car : — 


Car  :~ 

Length  over  all 
Kxtreme  breadth 


Ileiij-ht 


Diaaieter  of  bojrie-wheels  of  car 

Wheel-base  of  bo^^ie  . 

Distance  between  centres  of  bogies 


Feet  Inches 

42  ^ 

7  0^ 

14  1 

1  h\ 

4  0 

30  4J 


Engine:— - 

Diameter  of  sttiam-cylinders 
Lenjrth  of  stroke 
Diameter  of  coupled  wlieels 
Length  of  whe»^l-base 
Diameter  of  boiler 
Length  of  flue -tubes  . 


0 
1 
2 
4 
2 
4 


6i 
0 

3J 

1 

3i 

7 
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Sqnare  feet 

Area  of  fire-grate 2-.35 

Heating  surlace : — Fire-box       ...       20 

Tubes  ....      130 

Total    ....      150 

Pressure  of  steam  in  boiler  (per  square  inch)  180  lbs. 
Capacity  of  water-tanks     .         .         .         .130  gallons 
Do.       coal-bunkers        ....  6  cwt. 

Weight : —  Tons 

Engine,  empty 6 

Do.     in  working  order  ....  6 

Car,  empty 6^ 

Engine  and  empty  car       .         .         .  11^ 
Total  weight  in  working  order,  with  Gl 

passengers,  and  luggage  .         .         .  16 

Driving  weight,   wheu   the   car  is   fully 

loaded 10 

Net  weight  of  engine  and  car,  in  working 

order,  per  passenger     .         .         .         .3*77  cwt. 
Maximum  load  per  driving  axle         .         .  6 

Do.       do.    per  free  axle      ...  3 

On  Sundays,  600  persons  have  been  carried  in 
eight  trips,  being  75  passengers  at  a  time.  The 
greatest  number  taken  at  a  time  was  120.  It  is 
stated  that  the  ordinary  speed  was  about  9  miles  per 
hour,  but  speeds  of  about  19  miles  per  hour  have 
been  attained  on  a  level.  The  ear  may  be  stopped 
on  the  steepest  gradients  within  from  16  to  20  feet. 
It  is  reported  that  the  engine  has  never  slipped  her 
wheels,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  weather — in 
snow,  ice,  or  fog.  The  fuel,  Saarbruck  coal,  has  been 
consumed  at  the  rate  of  11^  lbs.  per  mile,  or  '72  lb. 
per  ton-gross  per  mile.  The  daily  expenses  for  work- 
ing the  steam-car  at  Lausanne,  doing  29  miles  per 
day,  have  been  as  follows :  — 
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Per  'Jfty 

s.     d. 

1  engine  driver    . 

0    4 

1  8toker 

2    9J 

1  conductor 

3    2 

Coal  (3  cwt.)      . 

4    9 

Gretise,  oil,  &c.  . 

1     7 

18    7 

or,    7'ld,  per  mile. 

It  is  stated  that  if  the  steam-car  were  worked 
over  a  nearly  level  road,  it  could  easily  make  80  miles 
a  day,  at  a  daily  expense  of  25s.,  equivalent  to 
8  J^.  per  mile  run.  But  in  this  charge  there  is  no 
element  for  maintenance.  The  price  of  the  steam- 
car  is  1,000?.' 


'    The   above   particulars   of  the   steam-car  are   taken   from 
Hiff/ineeritif/j  for  Aujjrust  10,  1877,  p.  108. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

DOUBLE-BOGIE    STEAM-CAE,    BY   ME.    W.    E.    ROWAN, 

COPENHAGEN. 


Me.  W.  E.  Eowan,  of  Copenhagen,  has  designed  a 
steam-car  for  tramways,  fig.  125,  resembling  Mr. 
Fairlie's  steam-carriage,  and  Mr.  Brunner's  car,  in 
general  arrangement. 

Mr.  Eowan,  however,  not  recognising  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Fairlie's  steam-carriage,  reverts  to  the 
American   railway-carriage,  or    car,  for   his   proto- 
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Fio.  125.     Double-Bogie  Steam-car,  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Rowan,  1877. 

Scale,  jij. 

type,  *the  body  resting  on  two  bogies  or  under- 
carriages ' ;  and  '  with  a  view  of  affording  a  suitable 
place  in  which  the  engine  may  stand,'  he  naively 
explains  that  ^  the  pin  of  one  of  the  bogies  is  made 
hollow   and   enlarged   to   several   feet  in  diameter. 
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instead  of  being  a  mere  pin  of  metal,  and  in  tliis 
hollow  pin  is  fixed  the  engine,  which  acts  directly 
upon  the  bogie-wheels  underneath,  and  thus  sets  tte 
whole  carriage  in  motion.  It  is  evident  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  bogie-pin  will  not  affect  the 
revolving  movement  of  the  carriage  body  upon  it ; 
nor  will  the  engine  in  this  position  interfere  with 
the  arrangements  for  ascending  and  descending  to 
or  from  tlie  upper  seats  of  the  car  at  either  end.'  * 

There  need  not  be  any  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of 
the  system.  It  was  amply  tested  on  a  working  scale 
by  Mr.  Fairlie  many  years  ago.  The  engine  may  be 
readily  detachable  from  the  body  of  the  car,  when 
required,  by  the  aid  of  a  temporary  crutch  lowered 
to  support  the  free  end  of  the  car. 

Mr.  Rowan  condenses  the  exhaust-steam  by  sur- 
face-condensation in  a  sheet-iron  chamber,  which  is 
traversed  by  a  number  of  tubes,  either  flat  or  round, 
from  end  to  end.  The  steam  is  exhausted  into  the 
chamber,  surrounding  the  tubes;  and  is  condensed 
by  currents  of  cold  air  from  a  fan  driven  through 
the  tubes  on  its  way  to  the  furnace.  By  this  means, 
the  air  may  be  heated  to  190°  or  200°  F.,  whilst  the 
steam  is  effectively  condensed,  and  the  condensation- 
water  is  pumped  again  into  the  boiler.  Mr.  Bowan 
considers  that  from  1,000  to  2,000  square  feet  of 
condensing-surface  is  sufficient  for  an  engine  of  from 
15  to  25  horse-power. 

The  steam-car  last  constructed  by  Mr.  Bowan  is 
32  feet  long,  over  all,  built  of  teak,  excepting  the 
side-soles  and  the  roof.     It  is  made  to  seat  60  pas- 

^   The  Employment  of  Mechanical  Motors  on  Tramways,    By 
W.  R.  Rowan,  C.E. ;  1877. 
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sengers  inside  and  outside.  The  only  entrance  is 
at  the  hinder  end.  The  engine  is  capable  of  work- 
ing to  18  horse-power,  with  a  pressure  in  the  boiler 
of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  cars  easily  pass 
on  curves  of  45  feet  radius,  and  can  surmount  a  gra- 
dient of  1  in  20.  The  total  weight  of  the  car  and 
engine  is  5  tons.  Mr.  Rowan  gives  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  *  working  elements' 
of  a  horse-car,  a  car  drawn  by  a  separate  engine, 
and  his  steam-car : — 


Comparative    '  Working  Elements  '  for  Horse-Power 

AND   StEAM-PoWER,   ON  TRAMWAYS. 


Working  elements 

Horse  car 

1 

Car  drawn  by  a 
separate  engine 

steam -car 

Number  of  passengers 

40 

40 

60 

Do.          servants   . 

2 

•2 

2 

Length  of  street  occupied  . 
Gross     weight,     including 

36  feet 

36  feet 

32  feet 

passengers 
Weight,    without    passen- 

5^ tons 

9i  tons 

9J  tons 

gers        .... 

^  „ 

6i     „ 

6       „ 

Maximum  weight  on   any 

wheel,  with  gross  load    . 

1-376  „ 

1-376  „ 

1-50  „ 

Maximum  weight  on   any 

wheel,  without  load 

•626  „ 

1-000  „ 

1-00   „ 

Dead  weight  per  passenger . 

\i  cwt. 

3  cwt. 

1§  cwt. 

Greatest  weight  on  driving- 

wheels,  with  full  load     . 

4  tons 

6  tons 

Greatest  weight  on  driving- 

wheels,  without  load 

4  tons 

4  tons 

Horse-power  for  baulapre    . 

2  h.p. 

18  h.p. 

18  h.p. 

Steepest  working  gradient 

for  long  runs  . 

Iin80 

Iin40 

Iin20 

On  the  results  of  the  trials  of  his  steam-ear, 
Mr.  Rowan  bases  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  working  tramway  traflSc  on  his  system,  and  by 
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ordinary  horse-traction,  assuming  that  the  saving  in 
tear  and  wear  of  stock  on  his  system  is  balanced  by 
the  increase  in  the  wear  of  the  road,  and  leaving, 
therefore,  these  causes  of  expenditure  out  of  the 
account : — 

\%i.  Steam-cars, — Daily  Expenses, 


1  engineman 

Y  reserve  do.     . 

}  cleaner  . 

Coke 

Oil,  tallow,  waste,  &c. 

Sundry  petty  expenses 


Kroner  *.  d. 

7-50  or  8  3i 

1-08  „  1  3 

112  „  1  3i 

000  „  10  0 

1-50  „  1  8 

2-30  „  2  C 


22(>0    or    25    0 


Allowing  a  day's  work  of  12  Danish  miles,  or 
56*16  English  miles,  the  expenses  are  equivalent  to 
5'34(i.  per  English  mile,  or  to  '09^.  per  passenger 
per  mile. 

2nd.  Horse-cars. — Daily  Expenses, 

The  cost  for  horse-power  to  the  Copenhagen 
Tramway  Company,  in  1874,  amounted  to  2*10 
kroner  per  Danish  mile,  or  6d.  per  English  mile  ;  for 
a  car  seated  for  40  passengers,  equivalent  to  '15(1. 
per  mile. 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
pense of  working  with  the  steam-car  would  be  abso- 
lutely less  by  '66d.^  or  12 J  per  cent.,  and  that  per 
passenger  it  would  be  less  by  40  per  cent.,  supposing, 
of  course,  that  full  loads  were  taken  in  each  case. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  endeavouring  to  sum  up  the  achievements  of 
tramway  practice,  and  to  prognosticate  the  future  of 
tramways,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  money- 
earning  capacity  is  something  very  remarkable. 
It  amounted,  in  1876,  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
outlay.  The  next  remarkable  thing  is,  the  excessively 
large  working  expenditure : — it  absorbs  three-fourths 
of  the  earnings.  From  the  analyses  of  working 
expenses  which  have  been  made,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  defective  point  in  the  service  is  the 
supply  of  tractive  power.  A  horse  is  a  very  good 
motor  for  turning  a  gin  or  drawing  a  cart ;  he  is  out 
of  place  on  a  tramway.  What  is  a  tramway  ?  It  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  pair  of  hard,  smooth,  regular,  and 
firm  bars  of  iron,  or  of  steel,  laid  in  the  street,  to  be 
traversed  by  heavily-laden  passenger-cars,  much 
heavier,  certainly,  than  the  light  elastic  omnibus, 
or  the  holiday  drag.  As  the  omnibus  is  a  fitting 
load  for  a  pair  of  horses,  the  tram-car  is,  and  must 
be,  too  great  a  load  for  a  pair  of  horses.  True,  the 
frictional  resistance  of  tramways  is  less  than  that  of 
common  street-surfaces.  But  that  is  not  everything. 
The  resistance  of  gravity  on  ascending  inclines  is 
just  as  much  for  tramways  as  for  pavements,  and  the 
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labour  required  for  starting  a  tram-car  is  much  more 
severe  than  that  required  for  an  omnibus.  In  a  few 
words,  the  employment  of  horses  on  tramways  is  a 
misfit  and  a  barbarism;  and  when  the  inertia  of 
prejudice  has  become  exhausted,  the  civiliser — 
mechanical  power — will  duly  replace  the  horse  as  a 
motor. 

The  horse-service  is  not  only  a  misfit,  it  is 
expensive  also.  It  costs,  on  an  average,  55  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts,  amounting  to  13^  per  cent,  annually  on  the 
capital  outlay.  In  absolute  money,  the  average  coat 
is  6^d.  per  mile  run  by  cars.  Add  to  this  amount 
Id.  per  mile  for  wages  of  drivers  and  pole-shifters, 
and  the  total  charge  for  running  expenses  amounts 
to  T\d.  per  mile-run. 

The  question  now  is,  what  is  to  be  the  cost  for 
mechanical  power?  There  are  many  minds  at  work 
on  this  problem.  It  has  already  been  settled  by 
experience  that  the  ordinary  running  expenses  for 
steam-power  on  tramways — and  no  other  motor  need 
meantime  be  taken  into  the  comparison — can  be  met 
for  3cZ.  per  mile-run.  The  charge  for  maintenance 
and  renewal  of  the  steam-motor  is  yet  to  be  settled 
by  experience ;  but  it  may  be  estimated  approxi- 
mately as  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fuel 
consumed  per  mile-run,  relatively  to  locomotives  on 
railways.  It  appears  that,  in  the  year  1876,  the 
average  cost  for  repair  and  renewal  of  locomotives  on 
railways  was  at  the  rate  of  3^cZ.  per  train-mile  run  ; 
and,  taking  the  maximum  quantity  of  fuel  consumed 
I)er  mile-run  by  a  tram -locomotive,  with  a  car,  as 
8  lbs.  per  mile-run,  against,  say,  32  lbs.  per  mile-ran 
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by  railway  trains — in  the  ratio  of  1  to  4—  it  is  safe  to 
take,  for  estimation,  the  cost  for  repair  and  renewal 
of  tramway  locomotives  at  a  fourth  of  3:Jd.,  or  'Sid. 
per  mile.  Allowing  Id.  per  mile,  the  total  cost  for 
steam  motive-power  on  tramways  may  be  taken  at 
4d.  per  mile-run,  as  against  7^^.,  the  cost  for  horse- 
power. The  difference — Z\d.  per  mile — amounts  to 
22  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  to  7^^  per  cent,  per 
year  on  the  capital  cost. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  saving  by  the  substitution 
of  steam-power  for  horse-power  on  tramways,  would 
afford  a  dividend  of  7;^  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital 
expenditure.  The  prospect  is  even  better  than  this, 
for  the  tramways  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  will 
be  made  at  a  much  more  moderate  outlay  than  the 
pioneer  tramways,  which,  like  many  of  the  earlier 
railways,  were  constructed  mainly  for  the  promotion 
of  private  interests.  The  average  cost  of  eleven 
tramways,  traversing  130^  miles  of  street,  was  shown 
to  have  amounted  to  nearly  £19,000  per  mile,  double 
way,  works  and  plant — an  unreasonably  large  sum, 
half  as  much  as  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  tramway  can  be  constructed  and 
stocked  for  two- thirds  of  that  sum,  or  say,  £13,000 
per  mile  of  double  line,  including  the  sum  of  £5,000 
for  paving.  Upon  this  outlay,  the  proportion  of  the 
gross  receipts  would  rise  to  about  50  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  capital.  Financiers  can  complete  the 
calculation,  to  prove  the  excellent  prospects  of  tram- 
ways as  dividend-earning  properties. 

In  the  mechanical  detail  of  tramways  and  cars 
there  is,  no  doubt,  room  for  improvement.  The 
matter  of  the  way  has  already  been  discussed  at 
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length.  Cars  should  be  constructed  on  double  bogies 
— or,  still  better,  on  radiating  axles — with  loose 
wheels,  for  the  easy  passing  on  curves  and  the  mini- 
mising of  tractional  resistance,  and  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  wheel-base  of  suflScient  length  to  secure 
steadiness  of  movement.  The  short  wheel-base  now 
in  vogue— 5  or  6  feet — is  absurdly  limited.  The 
pitching  movement  and  the  shambling  pace  of  tram- 
cars,  arise  very  much  from  the  shortness  of  the  base, 
and  they  are  causes  of  considerable  resistance  and 
extra  stress  on  the  way  and  the  cars.  Draw-springfs 
should  be  applied  to  the  cars,  and  the  wheels  should 
be  large,  although,  for  bogies,  it  may  not  be  conve- 
nient to  employ  wheels  of  much  larger  diameter 
than  those  now  in  use.  The  results  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Paris  omnibus  car,  of  Mr.  Eade's  car, 
and  of  Mr.  Cleminson's  car,  point  to  the  material 
advantages  that  may  be  hoped  for  by  starting  afi:^sh, 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  recasting  the  design 
of  the  tram-car.  The  results  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Holt's 
experimental  investigations  of  the  tractional  resist- 
ance of  tramways,  when  these  are  completed,  will, 
there  is  no  doubt,  prove  of  great  practical  value  for 
the  improvement  of  tramway  exploitation. 

In  the  scheming  of  the  mechanical  motor  by 
steam,  engineers  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  ac- 
corded by  railway  experience ;  for,  in  its  fundamental 
aspects,  the  tramway-locomotive  may  be  said  to  have 
come  ready-made  to  their  hands.  For  all  that,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  something  remains 
to  be  done,  in  applying  steam-power  as  a  tram- 
way motor,  in  the  working  out  of  which  there  is 
bcope  for  nice  design  and  adaptation.     It  is  scarcely 
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worth  anyone's  while  to  boast  of   employing  the 
railway  locomotive   in   its   integrity  as   a  tramway 
engine:   that  is  easily  done.      But  the  production 
of   a  noiseless,   vapourless,   smokeless,   and  handy 
machine   is   a   problem   of  another   order,  for  the 
solution  of  which  railway  experience  fails  to  furnish 
a  precedent.     The  success  which  has  been  attained 
iti  the  employment  of  mechanical  traction,  by  steam, 
on  tramways,  and  the  prominent  position  it  occupies 
to-day,  have  certainly  not  been  attained  per  saltum. 
They  are  the  outcome  of  patient  industry,  intelligent 
study,  and  liberal  pecuniary  outlay ;  combined  with 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  opposition  of  preju- 
dice and  of   narrow  interests.     First  in  order,  and 
foremost   in   practical   performance,   is   the  Merry- 
weather  engine,  which  has,  in  considerable  numbers, 
been   doing   effective   service   on   the   tramways   of 
Paris,  during  the  last  two  years,  causeless  of  annoy- 
ance  or  hindrance  to  the   ordinary  traffic   of   the 
streets.      It   is   also   in    regular    work   in   popular 
thoroughfares  elsewhere  in  France,   as   well   as  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland;  and  even 
in  New  Zealand  and   other  colonies.     Advantages 
thus  enjoyed  abroad,  cannot  long  be  denied  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  suitable  legislation.     Tramway 
practitioners    only  want  fair  play,  unhampered  by 
churlish   regulations  and  by  the   repressiveness   of 
unintelligent  conservatism. 
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TRAMWAY    LEGISLATION. 

By  the  decisions  of  the  Examiner  and  of  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Liverpool  Tramway  Bill  of  1866,  it  is  rendered 
necessary  for  promoters  of  tramways  to  deposit  plans 
and  sections  of  their  proposed  undertakings. 

The  Tramways  Act,  1870. 

Part  I.     Section  4. 

8nh' Sect  ion  1. — Provisional  orders,  authorising 
the  construction  of  tramways  in  any  district,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  Local  Authority  of  any  district. 

Suh'Sedion  2. — -Power  is  given  to  any  other 
persons,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Local  Authority ;  not  otherwise. 

Section  7. — Power  is  given  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  consider  the  application,  and  any  objec- 
tions that  may  be  lodged  thereto. 

Section  8. — Where  it  appears  to  the  Board  of 
Trade    expedient,   they    may  make    a    Provisional 
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Order,  and  such  order  shall  empower  the  promoters 
to  make  the  tramways  upon  the  gauge  and  in 
manner  therein  described,  and  shall  contain  such 
provisions  as  (subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Act)  the  Board  of  Trade,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  application  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
each  case,  shall  think  fit ;  but  such  order  is  not  to 
contain  any  provision  for  acquiring  lands,  except  to 
an  extent  therein  lim,ited,  and  only  then  by  agree- 
ment, or  to  construct  a  tramway  elsewhere  than 
along  or  across  a  road,  or  upon  land  taken  by 
agreement. 

Section  9. — Tramways  shall  be  constructed  as 
near  as  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  sha 
not  be  so  laid  that,  for  a  distance  of  30  feet  or 
upwards,  a  less  surface  than  9  feet  6  inches  shall' 
intervene  between  the  outside  of  the  footpaths  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  the  nearest  rail  of  the 
tramway,  if  one-third  of  the  owners  or  one-third  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  houses,  shops,  or  warehouses 
abutting  upon  the  part  of  the  road  where  such  less 
space  shall  intervene,  as  aforesaid,  express  their 
dissent  from  any  tramway  being  so  laid. 

Section  10. — The  nature  of  the  traffic  on  the 
tramway,  and  the  tolls  to  be  taken,  are  to  be  specified 
in  the  Provisional  Order. 

Section  12. — The  Provisional  Order  is  not  to  be 
granted  until  the  promoters  deposit  in  the  bank,  as 
there  prescribed,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent, 
upon  the  estimated  expense,  or  security  of  equal 
value  is  deposited. 

Section  14. — Such  Provisional  Order  is  to  have 
no  effect,  unless  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
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to  be  open  to  parties  to  petition  against  the  Act  and 
to  appear  and  oppose  the  Bill  in  Committee. 

Section  16. — The  Board  of  Trade  may  revoke, 
amend,  extend,  or  vary  such  Provisional  Order  by  a 
further  Provisional  Order,  but  the  application  for 
every  such  Provisional  Order  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  the  former  Provisional  Order, 
and  will  require  its  confirmation  by  an  Act  of  Parliar- 
ment. 

Section  18. — If  the  promoters  do  not  complete 
the  tramway  and  open  it  for  public  traffic  within 
two  years  from  the  diite  of  the  order,  or  within  any 
shorter  perio<l  prescribed  in  the  order ;  or  if,  within 
one  vear  from  either  of  those  times,  the  works  are 
not  substantiallv  commenced,  or,  if  commenced,  are 
suspended  without  a  reason  sufficient  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  powers  <riven  by  the  order 
shall  cease,  except  as  to  so  much  of  the  same  as  is 
then  completed,  unless  the  time  be  prolonged  by  the 
Board,  and  as  to  so  much  of  the  same  as  is  then 
completed,  the  Board  may  allow  the  powers  to  con- 
tinue and  to  l)e  exercised  if  they  think  fit;  bnt, 
failing  such  permission,  then  so  much  of  the  tram- 
way as  is  then  completed  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
discontinued,  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  pro- 
visions relatinir  thereto. 

Section  10. — When  a  tramway  has  been  made  by 
a  Local  Authority,  or  possession  has  been  acquired 
bv  a  Local  Authority,  thev  mav,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  lease  to  any  person  the  right  of 
use  thereof,  and  of  rlemanding  and  taking  authorised 
to  Us  and  charges,  or  the  Local  Authority  may  leave 
such  tramways  open  to  be  used  by  the  public,  and 
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may,  in  respect  of  such  cases,  take  the  tolls  and 
charges  authorised;  but  no  Local  Authority  can 
place  or  run  carriages  upon  such  tramways,  and 
demand  and  take  tolls  and  charges  in  respect  of  the 
use  of  such  carriages.  Every  such  lease  shall  be  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  and  at  its 
expiration  such  lease  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board,  be  renewed  for  a  further  term  not  exceeding 
in  any  case  twenty-one  years  ;  the  lease  to  be  void  if 
the  lessees  discontinue  the  working  of  the  tramway 
leased. 

Part  n.  of  the  Act  relates  to  the  constjruction  of 
tramways. 

Section  25. — The  mode  of  formation  of  tram- 
ways is  set  out.  If  no  gauge  is  prescribed,  the 
gauge  is  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  use  on  such 
tramways  of  carriages  constructed  for  use  upon 
railways  of  a  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches.  They 
are  to  be  laid  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
road. 

Section  26. — Power  is  given  to  break  up  streets. 

Section  27. — Provision  is  made  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  and  the  reinstatesfient  of  the 
road. 

Section  28. — Provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of 
the  part  of  the  road  where  the  tramway  is  laid. 

Section  29  authorises  the  road  authority  and 
the  promoters  to  contract  for  paving  roads  on  which 
tramways  are  laid. 

Section  30  makes  provision  as  to  gas  and  water 
companies. 

Section  31  provides  for  the  protection  of  sewers, 
&c. 
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Section  32  preserves  the  rights  of  authorities 
and  companies,  &c.,  to  open  roads. 

Section  33  provides  for  the  settlement  of  any 
difference  that  may  arise  between  the  promoters  and 
the  road  authority  by  reference  to  an  engineer  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Part  III.  contains  general  provisions : — first,  as 
to  carriages. 

Section  34. — The  promoters  are  to  have  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  tramways  for  carriages  with 
flange-wheels  or  other  wheels  suitable  only  to  run  on 
the  prescribed  rail,  and  shall  be  moved  by  the  power 
prescribed  by  the  Act ;  and,  where  no  such  power  is 
prescribed,  by  animal  power  only,  &c.  No  carriage 
shall  extend  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheels  of 
such  carriage  more  than  11  inches  on  each  side. 

Section  35. — Licenses  to  use  the  tramways  may, 
if  the  Local  Authority,  or  twenty  inhabitant  rate- 
payers, satisfy  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  public  are 
deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  tramway,  be 
granted  to  third  parties  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  conditions  in  the  section  therein  set  out.  Then 
follow  sections  to  enforce  payment  of  tolls,  and  as  to 
licenses. 

■ 

Section  41  relates  to  the  discontinuance  of 
tramways.  If  the  working  of  a  tramway,  or  of 
any  part  thereof,  is  discontinued  for  the  space  of 
three  months  (such  discontinuance  not  being  occa- 
sioned by  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
promoters),  the  powers  of  the  promoters  in  respect 
of  such  disused  tramway,  or  portion  thereof,  may  be 
determined  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  At 
any  time  after  two  months  from  the  date  of  such 
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order,  the  road  autliority  may  remove  the  disused 
portion  of  tramways  at  the  cost  of  the  promo- 
ters. 

Section  42  relates  to  the  insolvency  of  pro- 
moters. The  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  finding  that 
the  promoters  are  insolvent,  make  an  order  declaring 
that  the  powers  of  the  promoters  shall  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
order,  unless  the  same  are  purchased  by  the  Local 
Authority,  who  may,  in  that  event,  remove  the 
tramway  at  the  cost  of  the  promoters. 

Sections  43  and  44  relate  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  tramways. 

Section  46  enables  the  Local  Authority  to  make 
bye-laws  as  to  the  rate  of  speed,  the  clear  distances 
between  any  two  carriages  travelling  on  the  same 
line  of  rails,  the  stopping  of  carriages  using  the 
tramway,  and  the  traffic  on  the  road  in  which  the 
tramway  is  laid. 

Section  48  gives  the  Local  Authority  power  to 
license  the  drivers  and  conductors. 

Section  54. — Any  person,  not  duly  authorised, 
using  a  tramway  with  carriages  having  flange- 
wheels,  or  other  wheels  suitable  only  to  run  on  such 
tramway,  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

Section  62  reserves  the  right  of  the  public  to 
pass  along  or  across  any  part  of  a  road  in  which  a 
tramway  is  laid,  whether  on  or  off  the  tramway, 
with  carriages  not  having  flange-wheels. 
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The  Tramways  Orders  Confirmation  Acts. 

That  Provisional  Orders  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  authority  of  the  Tramways  A.ct, 
1870,  may  acquire  validity  and  force,  they  most  be 
confirmed  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  These  are 
distinguished  as  *  Tramways  Orders  Confirmation 
Acts,'  by  which  the  Orders  set  out  in  the  schedules 
to  the  Acts  respectively  are  confirmed. 


Use  of  Mechanical  Power  on  Tram^'ats. 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
collected,  early  in  1877,  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the 
use  of  mechanical  power  on  tramways,  which  was 
printed  with  their  Report  in  the  same  year.^  No 
action  has  yet  (February  1878)  been  taken  on  their 
Eeport,  although  it  was  favourable  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  power.  A  movement  is  now  in  progress 
by  those  interested  in  tramways  with  a  view  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  importance  of  legalising 
the  employment  of  mechanical  power  on  tramways. 

*  *  Eeport  from  the  Select  Comiuittee  on  Tramways  (Use  of 
Mechanical  Power),  with  Minutes  of  Evidence/  April  1877. 
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ADELAIDE  Tramways,  Mr.  Kin- 
caid's  system  for,  83 
Anrers,  tramways  at,  )  81,*  183 
Axle-boxes  of  tram-cars,  275,  286 


BALDWIN    Locomotive    Works, 
steam-car  constructed  at,  341  ; 

cost  of  rmming  it,  343 
Barcelona,  Messrs.  Merryweather  & 

Sons'  locomotives  in,  391 
Barker,  Mr.  Benjamin  ;  his  system 

of  iron  way  at  Manchester,  137 ; 

cost,  141  :  his   system   for  light 

traffic,  142 ;  his  groove,  201 ;  his 

iron  substructure,  207 
Baxter,  steam-car  by,  321 
Beaumont,  Major,  his  compressed- 
air  car,  385 
B^de  &  Co,  hot- water  steam-car  by, 

336 
Belfast    Harbour    Tramway : — Li- 

zars'  way,  166 ;  Salmond's  way, 

166 
Belfast  Tramwavs  : — Construction, 

51 
Beloe,     Mr.     Charles,      Southport 

Tramways    designed    by,     127 ; 

Wirral   tramway   by,    130 ;    new 

double-rail  system  by,  133,  210 
Birkenhead,    Train's    tramway   at, 

16 ;  length,  28 
Block  -  sleeper,      Mr.      Cockburn  - 

Muir's,  75 


CAR 

Boston,  cast-iron  tram-rails  in,  10 

Brakes  of  tram-cars,  276,  289 

Brevoort,  Mr.  H.  L.,  test  of  loco- 
motive by,  319 

Bristol  Tramway :  —  Construction, 
83,  117;  cost,  120 

Brompton,  West,  trial  of  the 
Grantham  steam-car  at,  323 

Brown,  Mr.  A.,  steam-car  by,  406 

Brussels,  Mr.  Loftus  Perkins'  con- 
densing locomotive  in,  328 

Brussels,  tramways  in,  179;  sec- 
tions of  rails,  180  ;  cost,  183 

Buel,  Mr.  K.  H.,  test  of  locomotive 
by,  319 

Buenos  Ayres,  tramway  system  of, 
14 ;  Livesey's  system,  71  ;  Cock- 
bum-Muir's  system,  78 


CARS,  steam.  See  Steam-cars 
Cars,  tramway,  274  ;  original 
car,  274 ;  weight  of  cars,  by  Mr. 
Martineau,  278  ;  *  dead-weight,' 
280;  inside-and-outside  car,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Car- 
riage and  Waggon  Company, 
282  ;  inside  car,  by  the  Starbuck 
Car  and  Waggon  Company,  293  ; 
radial-axle  car,  by  Mr.  James 
Cleminson,  295  ;  bearing-springs, 
300;  car-wheels,  304;  French 
tram-cars,  306  ;  Eade's  reversible 
car,  310 
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CAS 

Cassel  Tramway,  1 88 

Cincinatti  Tramway,  steam-car  on, 
312 

Clcmiuson,  Mr.  James,  radial-axle 
pnsBengcT-car  by,  295 

Cockburn  Muir's  iron  way,  or 
'  block-sluoper '  sy.stem,  75;  at 
Monte  Video,  &c.,  76 ;  tests  of 
his  mils  for  transverse  strength 
by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  78 ;  in  advance 
of  its  time,  193 ;  his  span  of 
bearings,  203  ;  his  substructure, 
208 

Cockerel  I's  hot -water  locomotive, 
368 

Colebrooke  Dale  Iron  Company, 
CJist-irou  tram-rails  laid  by,  4 

Compagiiie  Generale  des  Omnibus, 
tram-omnibus  by,  307 

Compressed-air  locomotives,  375 ; 
data,  375 ;  compressed-air  car, 
by  M.  M^'karski,  382;  com- 
pressed-air car,  by  Mr.  Scott- 
Moncrieff,  384 ;  compressed-air 
car,  by  Major  Beaumont,  385 

Coney  Island  Railroad,  trial  of 
Eansom  car  on,  347 

Constantinople,  tramways  in : — 
Construction,  184  ;  cost,  185 

Cost,  capital,  of  tramways,  analysis 
of,  265 

Cost,  first,  of  tramways : — Table  of 
co^t  of  tramways  opened  at  June 
30,  1876,  28  ;  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion, 44,  114;  Dublin,  58; 
London  Tramways,  68  ;  Livesey's 
grooved-rail  tramway,  74  ;  Cock- 
burn-Muir's  iron  way,  78 ;  Dews- 
bury,  Batley,  and  Birstal  (Kin- 
ciiid),  83  ;  Dowson's  iron  way,  87; 
Scheuck's  iron  way,  89 ;  Edin- 
burgh Street,  97;  Dundee,  105; 
Bristol  (Kinciiid),  120  ;  Leicester 
(Kincaid),  121  ;  Sal  ford  Corpora- 
tion (Kincaid),  126 ;  Southport 
Street  (Beloe),  128 ;  Wirral(Beloe), 
131  ;  Manchester  (Barker),  141, 
142;    Liverpool    (Deacon),    152; 
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Robinson    Soutiar*s    way,     160; 
Glasgow      Harbour      (Eanfome, 
Deas,  &  Eapier),  163 ;  the  same 
system   for  lighter  traffic,    164 
Belfast  Harbour  (Sahnond),  168 
tramways    in    Paris,    173,    174 
tramways  in  Brussels,  183 ;  Con- 
stantinople, 185 

Copenhagen,  trial  of  Kohl's  loco- 
motive in,  331  ;  Smith  & 
Mygind's  locomotive,  331  ;  Mr. 
W.  R.  Rowan's  steam-car,  411 

Cost,  general,  and  working  expen- 
diture of  tramways,  211 ;  North 
Metropolitan,  213;  Ix)ndon,  220; 
London  Street,  228 ;  Dublin,  232; 
Glasgow  Corporation,  238;  Vale 
of  Clyde,  242  ;  Edinburgh,  248 ; 
Leeds,  247;  Sheffield,  249; 
Southport,  250;  Provincial  — 
Plymouth,  Cardiff,  Portsmouth, 
251  ;  Dewsbury,  Batley,  and 
Birstal,  253 

Crossinf,^s  and  points,  for  the  Liver- 
pool Tramways,  161 

Curry,  Mr.  Matthew^  on  the  Lisbon 
Steam  Tramway,  190 


DEACON,  Mr.  George  F. ;  his  sys- 
tems of  tramway,  laid  at  Liver- 
pool, 143  ;  bearing-surface  of  his 
rail,  195 ;  merits  of  the  system, 
209 

Deas,  Mr.  James ;  his  report  on  the 
cast-iron  tramway  at  Glasgow 
Harbour,  163 

Dewsbury,  Batley,  and  Birstal 
Tramway :  —  Construction,  82 ; 
general  cost  and  working  expen- 
diture, 253 

Dowson's  iron  way,  84 ;  cost,  87 

Dublin  Tramways : — Construction, 
54 ;  cost,  58 ;  general  cost  and 
working  expenditure,  232 

Dundee  Street  Tramways,  system 
of,  101;  gradients,  102;  con- 
struction, 103 ;  cost,  105 
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EADE'S  reversible  car,  310 
Edinburgh  Street  Tramways, 
system  of,  91  ;  gradients  and 
curves,  92  ;  construction,  93  ;  cost, 
97  ;  general  cost  and  working  ex- 
penditure, 243 

Expenditure,  working  of  tramways, 
general  analysis  of,  271.  ^ 
also  Cost  (General),  &c. 

Expenses,  working.  See  Wokkino 
Expenses,  Cost  (General),  &c. 


FAIRLIE,  Mr.  R.  F.,  reference  to 
his  double-bogie  steam -carriage, 
406,411,  412 

Fowler,  Mr.  A.  M.,  design  of  Sal- 
ford  Corporation  Tramways  by, 
121  ;  his  groove,  201 

Francq,  M.  L^on,  design  of  Ver- 
sailles Tramways  by,  176;  tram- 
cars  by,  306;  hot- water  locomo- 
tive by,  332 


GAND,  tramways  in,  182,  183 
Geneva   Tramways,   construc- 
tion of,  179 

Glasgow  Corporation  Tramways, 
Act  for,  37 ;  first  system  of  con- 
struction, 37  ;  gauge  of  the  way, 
39 ;  cost  of  construction  of  the 
first  contract,  44  ;  second  system 
of  construction,  108,  202  ; 
gradients,  cost,  114;  general 
cost  and  working  expenditure, 
238 

Glasgow  Harbour,  tramway  at,  79  ; 
construction,  161  ;  cost,  163 

Goschler.  M.,  prices  for  tramways 
in  Paris,  by.  173  ;  cost  of  Con- 
stantinople tramways,  185 

Grantham,  Mr.  John,  steam-cars 
by,  322.  325 

Greenwo  k1,  Mr.,  on  compressed-air^ 
locomotives,  386 

Grico  &  Long,  Messrs.,  steam-car 
by,  312 


HOR 

Gauge  of  way: — Early  timber  tram- 
ways, 3 ;  in  Philadelphia,  1 1  ;  in 
the  United  States,  14 ;  at  Birken- 
head, 16 ;  in  Liverpool,  21 ;  rail- 
way gauge  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  21 ;  in  Glasgow,  39  ; 
in  Belfast,  51 ;  in  Dublin,  66 ;  on 
the  Vale  of  Clyde,  59  ;  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  71 ;  in  Monte  Video,  78  ; 
in  Bahia,  78  ;  at  Madras,  84 ;  in 
Edinburgh,  92;  in  Dundee,  102; 
in  Bristol,  117;  in  Salford,  123; 
in  Southport,  127;  in  Wirral, 
130;  in  Manchester,  139;  Paris, 
169,  172  ;  Brussels,  179  ;  Anvers, 
180;  Li^e,  180;  Gand,  180; 
Moscow,  186;  Leipzig,  187: 
Lisbon,  189  ;  Wellington,  190 


HALL,  Sir  Benjamin,  on  Train's 
tramway,  15 

Handyside  car-wheel,  304 

Harbour  tramways :  —  Kansome, 
Deas,  and  Rapier's  cast-iron  way 
at  Glasgow  Harbour,  79,  161  ; 
cost,  163 ;  system  ifop  lighter 
traffic,  164.  Belfast  Harbour 
Tramway  : — Lissars*  way,  165  ; 
Salmond's  way,  166 

Haworth's  tramway  at  Salford,  18 

Holt,  Mr.  Henry  P.,  on  frictional 
resistance  of  tram-cars,  349 ; 
auxiliary  compound  incline-loco- 
motive, 396 

Hope,  Mr.  Beresford,  evidence  on 
tramways  by,  9,  17 

Hopkins,  Mr.  George,  on  margin  of 
pavement  for  tramways,  26 ; 
engineer  of  tramways  in  London, 
30  ;  and  of  the  Dublin  Tramways, 
64 ;  and  of  the  Vale  of  Clyde 
Tramways,  59  ;  reconstruction  of 
the  North  Metropolitan  Tram- 
ways, 66 

Horses,  cost  for  maintenance  and 
renewal.  See  Cost  (General)  ; 
Working  Expenses  ;  London 
General  Omnibus  Company 
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Ilot-wjiter  locomotives  and  steam- 
cars: —  IlistoricAl  sketch,  312; 
Mr.  duel's  report,  319 ;  M.  I^on 
Francq's  hotr water  locomotive, 
332  ;  Mr.  L.  J.  Todd's  hot-water 
sieam-car,  335;  M3I.  BWe  & 
Co.'s  hot- water  steam-car,  336. 
Datii  for  hot-water  power,  366, 
37-1 ;  Cockorell's  hot- water  loco- 
motive, 368 

Hoylake  and  Birkenhead  Tramway, 
trial  of  Grantham  car  on,  327 

Hughes,  Mr.  Henry,  steam-locomo- 
tive by,  338  ;  trial  on  the  Leices- 
ter Tramways,  340 ;  and  on  the 
Edinburgh,  the  Sheffield,  and  the 
Vale  of  Clyde  Tramways,  341  ;  on 
frictional  resistance  of  tram-cars, 
349 

Huntingdon,  on  cost  of  London 
Tramways,  68 


I 


RON  substructures  for  tnimways : 
—  Livesey's,  7 1 ;  Cockburu- 
Muir's,  75:  Kincaid's,  79,  117. 
120,  121 ;  Dowson's,  84;  Schenk's, 
87;  Beloe's,  133;  Barker's,  136; 
Ransome,  Deas  &  Rapier's,  161, 
164;  at  Lille,  178 


KINCAID,  Mr.  Joseph:  — Con- 
struction of  the  Greenwich  line, 
33 ;  of  the  Leeds  Tramway,  35, 
81  ;  his  iron  way,  as  patented, 
79;  iron  way  at  Sheffield,  81; 
his  second  patent,  83  ;  his  way  on 
the  Bristol  Tramways,  117;  on 
the  Leicester  Tramways,  120;  on 
the  Sal  ford  Corporation  Tram- 
ways, 121 ;  his  system  of  keep- 
ing to  gauge,  197 ;  his  sub- 
structure, 203,  206,  208  his 
span  of  bearings,  203 

Kirkaldy,  Mr.  David,  tests  of  tram- 
rails  by,  78 ;  test  of  indiarubber 
springs  by,  303 

Kohl,  Mr.  A.,  tram-locomotive  by, 
331 


LOG 

LAMM,  Dr.  Emile,  ammoniacal- 
gas  car  by,    316;     hot-'wuter 
locomotive  by,  317 

Larsen.  rail  and  fastening  by,  48 ; 
applied  to  the  London  Strei^ 
Tramways,  50 ;  to  the  Belfast 
Tramways,  51 ;  advantages  of  the 
fastening,  49,  193 

Latta,  Mr.  A.  B.,  steam-car  by, 
312 

Lausanne  and  fichellons  Branch 
Railway,  Mr.  Brown's  steam- 
car  on,  406 

Lebout,  M.,  Constantinople  Tram- 
ways designed  by,  184 

Leeds  Tmmway,  constmction  of, 
35 ;  general  cost  and  working 
expenditure.  247 

Legislation  fur  tramways,  420 

Leicester  Tramways :  —  Construc- 
tion and  cost,  120;  employment 
of  steel  rails,  206;  trials  of  Mr. 
Hughes'  locomotive  on,  340 

Leipzig  Tramways,  187 

Li^go,  tramways  at,  180,  183 

Light,  Mr.  C.  L.,  cast-iron  tnun- 
rail  by,  10,  201 ;  cast-iron  car- 
wheel  by,  305 

Lille,  tramways  at;  eonstroction, 
178 

Lisbon  Tnvmways,  189;  perform- 
ance of  locomotives,  180 

Liverpool,  Noble's  croscent-rail  in, 
19;  Acts  for  tramways  in,  20; 
system  of  trtimways.  20,  28 ;  con- 
struction of  them,  21 ;  gradients, 
25 ;  reconstructed  on  Mr.  G-.  F. 
Deacons  system  of  tramiray, 
143;  cost,  152;  crossings  and 
points,  161 

Livesey's  iron  way,  14;  at  Bnenos 
Ayres.  with  steel  rails,  72 ;  "with 
iron  rails,  74;  in  advance  of  its 
time,  193 ;  his  coupled  stools,  203 ; 
span  of  bearings.  203 

Lizars,  his  system  of  tramway  at 
Belfast  Harbour,  165 

Locomotives,    steam.     See    Steax- 
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London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany .-—Capital  cost  and  working 
expenditure,  258 

London  Street  Tramways,  Acts 
obtained  for,  26;  length,  28; 
construction,  50 ;  inclines  and 
curves,  70;  general  cost  and 
working  expenditure,  228 

London  Tramways,  Acts  obtained 
for,  26 ;  length,  28 ;  construction 
30,  33;  cost  of,  68;  inclines 
of,  70  ;  general  cost  and  working 
expenditure,  220 

Lotibat,  tramways  by,  in  New  York, 
6;  in  Paris,  169 

Lynde,  Mr.  J.  H.,  construction  of 
Manchester    Corporation    Tram 
ways   under,  137;  on  the  width 
of  base  in  Barker's  system,  207 


MADRAS    Tramways,    construc- 
tion of,  84 

Manchester  and  Sheffield  Eailway, 
trial  of  the  Perkins'  tram-loco- 
motive on,  329 

Manchester  Corporation  Tramways, 
system  of,  136 ;  construction, 
137;  cost,  141 

Martineau,  Mr. ;  his  table  of  weights 
of  cars,  278 

Mechanical  power  on  tramways,  \ 
312;  historical  sketch,  312; 
elementary  data,  349 ;  hot-water 
locomotives,  366  ;  compressed-air 
engines,  375 ;  locomotives  by 
Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons, 
387  ;  auxiliary  compound  incline- 
locomotive,  by  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Holt,  395 ;  condensing-locomo- 
tive,  by  Mr.  Loftus  Perfins,  399 ; 
Bissell-bogie  steam-car,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Perrett,  403;  double- 
bogie  steam-car,  by  Mr.  A, 
Brown,  406 ;  double-bogie  steam- 
car,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Rowan, 
411 

Mechanical  power.  Elementary 
data :  —  resistance    to     traction 


NOB 

on  a  railway,  349,  352 ;  Mr. 
H.  P.  Holt's  experiments  on 
grooved  rails,  349  ;  Mr.  Hughes' 
experiments,  349 ;  causes  of  re- 
sistance, 350 ;  M.  Tresca's  experi- 
ments, 350 ;  M.  Delonchant's 
experiments,  351 ;  Colonel  Syten- 
ko's  experiments,  351 ;  Mr. 
"Wood's  estimate,  352;  Messrs. 
Merryweather's  conclusions,  353 ; 
Mr.  John  Phillips'  experiments 
in  starting  cars,  353 

Mechanical  propulsion,  with 
rules,  353 ;  adhesion,  356 ;  in- 
fluence of  gradients,  356;  steam 
consumed,  358;  properties  of 
steam,  360;  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  rules,  362 ;  data  for 
water  and  fuel,  365 

Hotrwater  power,  366 ;  Cocke- 
reil's  hot-water  engine,  with  re- 
sults of  experiments,  368 
Compressed-air  power,  376 

M^karski's  compressed-air  car,  382 

Merryweather  &  Sons,  steam-loco- 
motive by,  337 ;  locomotives  on 
the  Paris  Tramways,  338,  387; 
auto-absorbing  apparatus,  338 ; 
calculation  of  the  performance 
of  their  locomotives,  362,  389, 
392 

Metropolis,  tramways  in,  26 ; 
length,  26,  28 ;  inclines  and 
curves  on,  69 

Metropolitan  Railway  Carriage  and 
Waggon  Company,  inside-and-out- 
side  passenger-car  by,  282 

Morris,  Mr.  J.,  on  margin  of  pave- 
ment for  tramways,  25 

Moscow  Tramways,  1 86 


FW  YORK,  East,  and  Canartio 
tramway,    hot-water    locomo- 
tives on,  319 ;  tests  by  Mr.  Buel 
and  Mr.  Brevoort,  320 
New  York:  —  Grooved  tram-rails, 

6,  200;  step-rails,  13 
Noble's  crescent-rail,  19 
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North  British  Kubber  Company, 
indianibber  springs  by,  288,  301 

North  MotTopolitan  Tramways,  Acts 
obtained  for,  26;  length,  28; 
constructicm  of,  30 ;  reconstruc- 
tion of,  66 ;  inclines  and  curves, 
69  ;  general  cost  and  working 
expenditure,  213 


OMNIBUS      Company,      London 
•General :  —  Capital    cost   and 
workinp:  expenditure,  258 
Orleans,  New.  ammoniac^il-gas  car 
on,    316;   hot- water    locomotive  ' 
on,  317  I 


PARIS,  Messrs.  Morryweather  & 
Sons'  locomotives  in,  338,  388 
Paris,  tramways  in,  169;  cost,  173, 

175 
Perkins,   Mr.   Loftus,    condonsing- 

locomotive  by,  328,  399 
Perrett,  Mr.  lilward,  steam-car  by, 

403 
Philadelphia,     step-rails     in,     11; 

trial   of   steiim-cars,    342,    347 ; 

cost  of  running:  steam-cars,  344 
Phillips,  Mr.  John,  on  the  resist- 
ance of  starting  a  car,  353 
Provincial      tramways  :  —  General 

cost    and    working    expenditure, 

251 
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KADIAL-AXL1-:  car,  by  Mr. 
James  Cleminson,  295 
Ilails  : — Karly  timber,  2;  early 
cast-iron,  4 ;  groovod-iron  rails 
in  New  York.  C ;  Litrht'fi  cast- 
iron  rail  ill  Boston,  U.S.,  10; 
Phibuh'lphi  I  stop-rail,  11;  New 
York  step-Riil.  13:  Train's  step- 
rail,  16;  Haworth's  Hat-mil.  18; 
Noble's  cresocnt -rail,  19:  wirly 
Liverpool  r«iil,  22.  21  ;  objections  i 
to  the  fiat-rail,  32  ;  mil  f  >r  the 
London     Trim  ways,      31     early 


RES 

Leeds  rail,  36 ;  Johnstones  and 
Kankine's  raik,  38,  42,  110; 
Larsen's  rail,  48,  50,  51 ;  Dublin, 
55;  Vale  of  Clyde,  60;  North 
Metropolitan,  67;  Livesey*8  steel 
rail,  71,  72;  Livesey's  iron  rail, 
74;  Cockbum-Muirs  iron  rail, 
75;  Kincaid's  iron  rail.   80,  82, 

83,  118,  124;  Dowson's  iron  rail, 

84,  85 ;  Sehenk's  iron  rail,  87 ; 
Macrae's  iron  rail,  94;  Macki 
son's  iron  rails,  104;  Kincaid's 
steel  rail.  120;  Beloo's  rails,  130, 
132,  133;  Barker's  steel  rail, 
138,  142;  Deacon's  steel  rail, 
144,  152;  Souttar's  steel  rail. 
157,  158;  Bansome,  Deas  & 
Rapiers  cast-iron  rail,  161,  164; 
Lizars  iron  mil,  165;  Salmond's 
iron  mil,  166.  167 ;  LoAbat's  rail, 
169 ;  iron  rails  in  Paris  tram- 
ways. 170,  171,  174;  Francq's 
iron  mil,  176;  Lille  iron  rail, 
178  ;  iron  rails  in  Brussels,  179 ; 
at  Anvers,  181  ;  at  Liege,  182 ; 
at  (rand,  1 82  ;  Lebout's  iron  rail, 
184;  Sytenko's  rail,  186;  Leip- 
zig rail,  187  ;  Cassel  iron  rail, 
188  ;  Lislnm  iron  mil,  189 ;  Wel- 
lington ir(»n  rjiil,  190 

Consideration  of  the  design  and 
strength  of  rails,  ^92,  204 

Bansoin.  Mr.  Louis,  steam-car  by, 
345;  trials  of  stoam-car,  347 

llansome,  Deas,  &  Rjipier's  cast-iron 
way  at  Glasgow  Harl>our,  79, 
161,  164;  cost,  163,  164;  width 
of  bearing,  207 

llecoipt^s  of  tramways,  summary, 
269.  Sec  also  Cost  (General), 
&c. 

Resistance  on  tramways : — Freedom 
of  Mr.  G.  L.  Light's  sloping^ 
benne.  10;  freedom  of  the  step- 
rail.  13;  freedom  of  Mr. 
llaworth's  flat-mil,  18;  disad- 
vantai^o  of  the  crescent-rail,  20 ; 
advantJige  of  the  round  contour 
of  the  gn^ovo,  35 ;  advantage  of 
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the  shallow  groove,  41,  61 ; 
centr&l-bearing  for  wheels,  118; 
advantage  of  a  first-rate  rolling- 
surface,  192 ;  causes  of  resistance, 
201,  277,  350;  necessity  for 
vertical  stiffness,  204;  reduction 
of  resistance  by  the  use  of  radial 
axles  and  loose  wheels,  295 ;  by 
the  use  of  elastic-wheels,  304 

Resistance  of  cars  to  traction,  307. 
308 ;  advantage  of  lightness  and 
elasticity,  311.  See  also  Mbcuani- 
CAL  Power  (Elbmbntabt  Data). 

Boiling  surface,  good,  advantage  of, 
192 

Rowan,  Mr.  W.  R.,  steam-car  by,  4 1 1 


SALFORD,  Haworth's  tramway 
in,  18 ;  Corporation  tramways, 
construction  o^  121 ;  Eade's  re- 
versible car  on  the  Manchester 
CJorporation  tramways,  310 

Salmond,  Mr.  T.  R. ;  his  system  of 
tramway  at  Belfast  Harbour,  166 

Santander,  Tram  Via  de,  steam- 
locomotive  for,  314 

Schenk's  iron  way,  87  ;  cost,  89 

Scott  -  MoncrieflTs  compressed  -  air 
car,  384 

Sheffield  Tramways: — Construction, 
81;  latest    practice,    198,    206; 

§eneral  cost  and  working  expen- 
iture,  249 

Smith  &  Mygind's  locomotive,  331 

Soci6t6  Metallurgique  et  Char- 
bonni^re,  three-cylinder  locomo- 
tive by,  330 

Southport  Tramways :  —  Construc- 
tion, 127;  cost,  128;  general 
cost  and  working  expenditure, 
250 

Souttar,  Mr.  Robinson ;  his  system 
of  tramway,  155;  its  cost,  160; 
on  the  cost  of  tramways,  192  ; 
his  bevelled  sleepers,  199 ;  his 
rail,  202 

Spencer,  George,  &  Co.,  indiarubber 
springs  by,  300 


TBA 

Springs,  bearing,  of  tram-cars,  276, 

289,  300 
Starbuck  Car  and  Waggon  Com- 
pany, inside-passenger  car  by, 
293 
Steam-cars  :—  Historical  sketch, 
312;  Grantham  steam-car,  322; 
Mr.  L.  J.  Todd's  steam-car, 
335;  MM.  BMe  h  Co.'s  steam- 
car,  336;  Baldwin  steam-cars, 
341 ;  Mr.  Ransom's  steam-car, 
345;  Mr.  Edward  Perrett's 
steam-car,  403;  Mr.  A.  Brown's 
steam-car,  406;  Mr.  W.  R. 
Rowan's  steam-car,  411 

Steam-locomotives :  —  On  Lisbon 
Tramways,  189;  historical  sketch, 
312;  locomotives  by  Messrs. 
Merryweather  &  Sons,  337,  387 ; 
locomotive  by  Mr.  Henry  Hughes, 
338 ;  auxiliary  compound  incline- 
locomotive  by  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Holt,  395 ;  condensing-locomo- 
tive  by  Mr.  Loflus  Perkins,  328, 
399 

Stephenson,  Mr.  John,  original 
tram-car  by,  274 

Step-rails,  in  Philadelphia,  11;  in 
New  York,  13;  at  Birkenhead, 
&c.,  16 

Sterne,  L.,  &  Co.,  rubber-centre 
spiral  springs  by,  302 

Strength,  transverse,  of  Mr.  Cock- 
burn-Muir's  iron  rail,  79 

Substructures,  iron,  for  tramways. 
See  Iron  Substructures. 

Sytenko,  Colonel,  Moscow  Tram- 
ways designed  by,  186 


TODD,    Mr.   Leonard   J.,   steam- 
locomotive  by,  313 ;  hot-water 
steam-car  by,  334 
Train,  Mr.  G.  F.,  tramway,  15  ;  his 
tramway  at  Birkenhead,    16;  in 
London,  17  ;  in  the  Potteries,  17  ; 
steam-car,  312 
Tram-rails.     See  Rails. 
Tramway  legislation,  420 
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Tramways : — Definition,  1 ;  histori- 
cal notice,  2 ;  early  timber  tram- 
ways, 2 ;  castriron  tram-rails,  4, 
10;  tramways  in  tho  United 
States,  6 ;  the  first  Liverpool 
tramway,  19;  tramways  in  Ijon- 
don,  26,  30,  48,  66,  213,  220, 
228 ;  Acts  for  tramways,  27 ; 
table  of  tramways  at  Juno  30, 
1876,  28;  the  Leeds  Tramways, 
35,  81,  117,  247;  Glasgow,  37, 
79,  108,  161,  238;  Vale  of  Clyde, 
41,  69,  242;  Belfast,  51,  165; 
Dublin,  54,  232;  Buenos  Ayres, 
71,78;  Montevideo,  76;  Salto, 
78 ;  Bahia,  78 ;  Vienna,  78 ; 
Palermo,  78;  Sheffiold,  81,  117, 
249  ;  Dewsbury,  82,  253  ;  Ade- 
laide, 83  ;  Madras,  84  ;  Edin- 
burgh, 91,  243;  Dundee,  101; 
Bristol,  117  ;  Hull,  1 17  ;  Leicester, 
120;  Salford,  18,  121  ;  Southport, 
127,  250;  Wirral,  130;  Man- 
chester, 136;  Liverpool,  143; 
Provincial,  251  ;  Plymouth,  251 ; 
Cardiff,  251 ;  Portsmouth,  251  ; 
Paris,  169;  Vensailles,  176; 
Lille,  178;  Belgium,  179;  Brus- 
sels, 179,  183  ;  An  vers,  181.  183; 
Li6ge,  181,  183;  Gand,  182,  183; 
Constantinople,  184 ;  Moscow, 
186;  Leipzig,  187;  Cassel.  186; 
Lisbon,  189  ;  Wellington,  190 

General  conclusions  on  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  tram- 
ways, 191;  cost,  211 ,  265 ;  receipts, 
269;  working  expenditure,  271; 
conclusion,  415  ;  legislation,  420 


YALE   of  Clyde  Tramways,   Act 
for,    59 ;     construction,      60 ; 


WOE 


> 


widening  of  the  gauge,  208; 
general  .cost  and  working  expen- 
diture, 242 

Vaucamps,  M.,  on  the  performance 
of  the  Perkins  locomotiye,  829 

Versailles  Tramways,  constniction 
of,  176 

Vienna  Tramways,  trial  of  G^nn- 
tham  car  on,  3*27 


WANTAGE  Kailway,  the  Gmn- 
tham  car  on ;  cost  of  work- 
ing it,  324 

Washington  step-rail,  14 

Way,  gauge  of.  Su  Gauge  of 
Wat. 

Wellington  City  Tramways,  190 

Wheels  and  axles  of  tram-can, 
276,  284,  291,  294,  304 

Wirral  Tramway :  —  Construction, 
130;  cost,  131 

Woods,  Mr.  Edward,  improTements 
of  the  Grantham  car  by,  824  ;  on 
resistance  of  tram-can,  862 

Working  expenses  on  tiamways : — 
Analysis  of  cost  for  hone-power 
on  the  Tramway  Sud,  175 ;  cost 
for  horses  and  can  in  Brussels, 
183  ;  cost  of  working  the  Gran- 
tham car  on  the  Wantage  Tram- 
way, 325;  cost  of  running  the 
Baldwin  steam-car,  343 ;  cost  of 
running  horse-care  in  Phila- 
delphia, 344;  cost  of  working 
]\Tr.  Brown's  steam-car  at  Lau- 
sanne, 410;  cost  of  working 
steam-can  and  horse-can  in 
Copenhagen,  414  ;  cost  of  work- 
ing steam-locomotives,  423.  See 
also  Cost  (Genrkal). 
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ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  &C. 

1 

Humberts  New  Work  an  Water-Supply. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  on  t^  WATER-SUPPLY 
of  CITIES  and  TOWNS.  By  William  Humber,  Assoc  InsL 
C.E.,  and  M.  Inst  M.E.  Author  of  ''Cast  and  Wrought  Iroii 
Bridge  Construction,"  &c.  &c  Imp.  4to.  Illustrated  with  50 
Double  Plates,  2  Single  Plates,  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and  upwards 
of  250  Woodcuts,  and  containing  400  pages  of  Text,  elegantly  and 
'     substantially  half-bound  in  morocco.     6/.  6f. 

Lut  0/  Contents  I — 

I.  Historical  Sketch  of  some  of  the  means  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  Supply 
of  Water  to  Cities  and  Towns. — IL  Water  and  the  Foreign  Matter  usually  asso- 
ciated with  it. — III.  Rainfall  and  Evaporation. —  IV.  Springs  and  the*water- 
bearing  formations  of  various  districts.— V.  Measurement  and  Estimation  of  the 
Flow  of  Water.— VI.  On  the  Selection  of  the  Source  of  Supply.— VII.  Wells.— 
VIII.  Reservoirs.— IX.  The  Purification  of  Water. — X.  Pumps.— XL  Pumping 
Machinery.— XII.  Conduits.— XIII.  Distribution  of  Water.— XIV.  Meters,  Ser- 
vice Pip^»  and  House  Fittings. — XV.  The  Law  and  Economy  of  Water  Works.— 
XVI.  Constant  and  Intermittent  Supply.— XVII.  Description  of  Plates. — Appen- 
dices, giving  Tables  of  Rates  of  Supply,  Velocities,  &c.  &c.,  together  with 
Specifications  of  several  Works  illustraied,  amone  which  will  be  found  : — Aberdeen, 
Bideford,  Canterbury,  Dundee,  Halifax,  Lambeth,  Rothqrham,  Dublin,  and  others. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  most  systematic  and  valuable  work  upon  water  supply  hitherto  produced  in 
English,  or  in  any  other  language." — Engituer  (first  notice)- 

**Mr.  number's  work  is  characterised  almost  throu^hourby  an  exhausttvesess 
much  more  distinctive  of  French  and  German  than  of  English  technical  treatises."— 
Engineer  (third  notice). 

'"We  can  congratulate  Mr.  Humber  on  having  been  able  to  give  so  lai|^  ao. 
amount  of  information  on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  vfater  supply  of  dtioB  and 
towns.  The  plates,  fifty  in  number,  are  mostly  drawings  of  executed  woric^  and 
alone  would  have  commanded  the  attention  of  every  engineer  whose  practioe  awy  lit 
in  this  branch  of  the  ^oh?smn*' —Builder. 


2        WORKS   IN   ENGINEERING,   SURVEYING,   ETC., 

Humbers  Modern  Engineering.     First  Series. 

A  RECORD  of  the  PROGRESS  of  MODERN  ENGINEER- 
ING, 1S63.  Comprising  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  HydnmliCy 
Railway,  Bridge,  and  other  Engineering  Works,  &c.  By  WilxlAJf 
H UMBER,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E»,  &c  Imp.  4to,  with  36  Double 
Plates,  drawn  to  a  large  scale,  and  Photographic  Portrait  of  John 
Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c     3/.  3^  haSf  morocco. 

List  Of  the  Plates, 

NAME  AND  DESCRIPTION.  PLATES.  NAME  .OP  ENGINKXB. 

Victoria  Station  and  Roof— L.  B.&  S.  C.  RaiL      z  to  8  Mr.  R.  Jacomb  Hood,  CE. 

Southport  Pier 9  and  xo  Mr.  James  Bninkes,  QJL, 

Victoria  Station  and  Roof— L.  C.  &  D.  &  G.  W. 

Railways xitoisA  Mr.  John  Fowler,  CE. 

Roof  of  Cremome  Music  Hall x6  Mr.  William  Humbin',  C.S. 

Bridge  over  G.  N.  Railway 17  Mr.  Joseph  Cnbitt,  CE. 

Roof  of  Station — Dutch  Rhenish  Railway  ..  xSandzg  Mr.  £uschedi,  CE. 

Bridge  over  the  Thames— West  London  Ex- 
tension Railway ao  to  34  Mr.  William  Baker,  CE. 

Armour  Plates 25  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  CE. 

Suspension  Bridge,  Thames 26  to  ag  Mr.  Peter  W.  Buiow,  CE. 

The  Allen  Engine   30  Mr.  G.  T.  Porter,  M.£. 

Suspension  Bridge,  Avon 31  to  33  Mr.  John  HawksJiaw,  CE. 

and  W.  H.  Barlow,  CE. 

Underground  Railway 34  to  36  Mr.  John  Fowler,  C jE. 

With  copious  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications,  &c. 


**  Handsomely  lithographed  and  printed.  It  will  find  favour  with  many  yAiO  desiro 
to  preserve  in  a  permanent  form  copies  of  the  plans  and  specifications  iM^pared  for  the 
guidance  of  the  contractors  for  many  important  engineering  'wox\i&,*''^EHgmeer, 

Humdef^s  Modern  Engineering.    Second  Series. 

A  RECORD  of  the  PROGRESS  of  MODERN  ENGINrER- 
ING,  1864;  with  Photographic  Portrait  of  Robert  Ster  i  ^  j..  en, 
C.E.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c     3/.  3J.  half  morocco. 

List  of  the  Plates, 

NAME  AND  DESCSIFTION.  PLATES.  NAME  OP  ENGINFrR. 

Birkenhead  Docks,  Low  Water  Basin  z  to  15  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyster,  CK. 

Charing  Cross  Sution  Roof— C.  C.  Railway.  16  to  x8  Mr.  Hawkstui^  CE. 

Digswell  Viaduct— Grqat  Northern  Railway.         X9  Mr.  J.  Cubitt,  CE. 

Robbery  Wood  Viaduct— Great  N.  RaUway.        ao  Mr.  J.  Cubitt,  CE. 

Iron  Permanent  Way aoa  — — 

Clydach  Viaduct— Merthyr,  Tredegar,  and 

Abergavenny  Railway  2Z  Mr.  Gardner,  CE. 

Ebbw  Viaduct       ditto       ditto       ditto  33  Mr.  Gardner,  CE. 

College  Wood  Viaduct — Cornwall  Railway . .         33  Mr.  Brunei. 

Dti>>lm  Winter  Palace  Roof 24  to  36  Messrs.  Ordishft  Le Fcinnre. 

1       ceovcr  the  Thames— L.  C  &  D.  Railw.  27  to  32  Mr.  J.  Cubitt.  CE. 

Allot:  Harbour,  Greenock  33  to  36  Messrs.  Bell  &  Miller. 

With  copious  Descriptive  Letterpress,  Specifications,  &c 


'*  A  TtfMtHi  of  an  the  more  interesting  and  important  works  latdy  completed  ia  Great 
Britain ;  and  containing,  as  it  does,  carefully  executed  drawings,  with  fuU  woxldqg 
details,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  accessory  to  the  profession  at  uurge."— f  w^nMrr. 

"  Mr.  Humber  has  done  the  profession  rood  and  true  service,  by  the  fine  collcctiM 
of  examples  he  has  here  brougtit  before  Vxt  profession  and  the  puUic."— /^mcliMi/ 
Mechanics*  Journal. 
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Humberts  Modem  Engineering.     Third  Series. 

A  RECORD  of  the  PROGRESS  of  MODERN  ENGINEER- 
ING, 1865.     Imp.  4to,  with  40  Double  Plites,  drawn  to  i  large 
scale,  and    Photo  Portrait  of  J,  R.  M'Clean,  Esq.,  late  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,     3/,  3/.  half  morocco. 
List  of  Plata  and  Diagrams. 


UAIN  DRAINAGE,  METROPOLIS 

NOKTK  SiDL 

Plate  I.  M:Lp  thawiDE  tnlcrccpUo:i  at 

Semn.— I  and  3.  Middle  Level  Slocr. 
Sewer  under  Regent'i  Canal  1  anil  Junc- 
tion with  Fleet  Ibch.— 4,  ;,  and  «.  Uui 
fili  Sever,  Biidxe  over  River  l.n., 
filevUion  and  DeDik.  ~  7.  Outfall 
Sewer.  Bridge  over  Mu^h  Lane,  N.,<th 
Woolwicli  Railwar,  and  Bow  and  S^k.  n  £ 
RaUway  Jiin«ion.-g,  9,  and  10.  Outlill 
Sewet.  Bridge  cvci  Bow  and  Bail^mg 
Railway.  Eievauon  and  Delai;.  - 
11  and  II.  Outfall  Sewer.  Bridge  i.^t 
Bast  London  Wjitiworki'  F«dci.  f-;]- 
Tldon  and  Detaili— 11  and  ij.  Otir.ll 
Sewer.    Reiervau'.    Plan  and  Seclii;  1 . - 

aOutftll  Sewer.     Tumbling  Bay  .mJ 
tlcL—iS.  Oul&ll  Sewer,     t^nitixk:!. 
SotTTH  SlDK. 

plain  (7  and  i9.  OuI&U  Sewer.     Krr- 


MAIN  DRAINAGE,  METROPOLIS, 

eoitliK-td— 
Oalfall  Sewa-.      Reservoir  and   Outlet. 
Plan  and  Dttaili.—ii.    Oulfall   Sewer. 
Filth    Hinit.-i4.     Sections  of    Sewen 
(Nonk  and  Souu  Sido). 

THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Plate  15.    Section    oT  River  Wall.— 

tlevaiion  and  Details.  —  iS.  LandinE 
Siau^  between  Charing  Cttui  and  Water- 
loo Bridget.— 19  and  ja  Vorlt  Gale. 
Front  Elevalion.  Side  Elevation  and 
DetaiLi. — 31,  31,  and  33.  Onrflow  and 
Outlet  at  Savoy  Street  Sewer,  Detalll  : 
and  Pemlodi.  -31.  3;.  and  36.  Sleam-boal 
PLer,  Waterloo  biid^  tUentioa  and 
D:uik.— }7.  Junction  of  Sewen.  Ptani 
and  Section!  — 3^  Culliea  Plans  aikd 
J.  RoUingSloct.— 40.Gniiiiie 


Humberts  Modem  Engineering.   Fottrtk  Series. 

A  RECORD  of  Che  PROGRESS  of  MODERN  ENGINEER- 
ING, 1S66.     Imp.  4I0,  with  36  Double  Plato,  drawn  Co  a  larse 
»cale,  and  PhotogiapMc  Portrait  of  John  Fowler,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Cinl  Engineers.    3/,  31.  half  morocco. 
List  e/tht  Plata  and  Digrams. 

MAHB  AND  DISCBirTiaH.  PLATO,  HAHB  OF  anemia. 

Abbey  Mills  Puml^g  Slalioi],  Main  Drainage, 

BuinirDoclu '. -    -  ,  . 

llanquai  Viaduct,  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  [C.  K. 

RaitwBT lo.  II  Mr.  W.  Loyd.  CE. 

.. ,. .._  o.  «_._,.  ^,..,n.M„       „  Mr.  R  CrtMi,  C.K. 

14  to  ifi  Mc.  I.  Hawfcihaw,  Ce. 

II.  it  Mr.  H.  y  ■    -  ■  ■  -  ■■ 


i^Loconodve,9LHelen'aCanalRiUw.  n.  m  Mr.  R  Cross,  C.K. 

■^uBOO  SireM  Station  Roof 14  to  ifi  Mc.  I.  Hawfcihaw,  < 

RMd  Bridge  over  Ibe  River  Moka I),  it  Mr.  R.  Wakefidd.  CK. 

Tfllflffnpluc  Apparatus  for  Moopolamia  ....  to  Mr.  Semoic,  CK. 

VindiBt  over  the  River  Wye,  Midland  Railw.  »t<i>i  Mr.  W.  HTBarioir,  CE. 

<^  Gamani  Viaduci,  Cornwall  Railway 13,  at  Mr.  BtBDcL  CE. 

Du^t-lroQ  Cylinoer  for  Dinig  BcU i;  Mr.  J.  Coede,  C.  B. 


UiUwallDocks 96  to  }i   UeBULj.FDwIer,CK.,BB 

Mitio/r.  Patent  Eicavatoc 31        Mr.  Milroy,  CB. 

HetTopolilao  Distrut  Railway jj  103!  Mr.  J.  Fo«4er,  and  Mr.  T. 

U.JohnBoa,CE. 

Hai^oun,  Ports,  and  Brqkwmtm A  10  c 

With  Cepiorn  Dtieriptan  LMtrfTai,  ^aifita^tnu,  Av. 
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Humbef^s  Great  Work  on  Bridge  Constmcium. 

A  COMPLETE  and  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  CAST  and 
WROUGHT-IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION,  including 
Iron  Foundations.  In  Three  Parts — ^Theoretical,  Practical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  William  Humber,  Assoc  Inst  C.  E.,  and  M.  Inst 
M.  E.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  much  improved,  with  115  Double 
Plates  (20  of  which  now  first  appear  in  this  edition),  and  numerous 
additions  to  the  Text  In  2  vols.  imp.  4to,  61,  its.  6d,  half-bound 
in  morocco. 

"A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  standard  literature  of  civil  engineoiog.  In 
addition  to  elevations,  plans,  and  sections,  lar^e  scale  details  are  jciven,  which  verv 
much  enhance  the  instructive  worth  of  these  illustration*.  No  engineer  would  wil- 
lingly be  without  so  valuable  a  fund  of  information." — Civil Engi$uer and  ArckiUefs 
y<mrnal. 

**  Mr.  number's  stately  volumes  lately  issued— in  which  the  most  important  brid^ 
erected  during  the  last  five  years,  under  the  direction  of  our  most  eminent  engineers, 
are  drawn  and  specified  in  great  detail."— Engineer. 

"  A  book — and  particularly  a  large  and  costly  treatise  like  Mr.  Humber's — ^wUch 
has  reached  its  third  edition  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  established  its  own 
reputation." — Engitieerm£:. 

Strains,  Fomtuke  &  Diagrams  for  Calculation  of. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  for  the  CALCULATION  of  STRAINS 
in  GIRDERS  and  SIMILAR  STRUCTURES,  and  their 
STRENGTH  ;  consisting  of  Formulae  and  Corresponding  Diagrams, 
with  numerous  Details  for  Practical  Application,  &c.  By  William 
Humber,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo, 
with  nearly  100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  ^s,  6d,  cloth. 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  this  little  volume  is  as  convenient  as  it  well 

could  be The  system  of  employing  diagrams  as  a  substitute  for  comjplez 

computations  is  one  justly  coming  into  great  favour,  and  in  that  respect  Mr.  Hnmbec't 
volume  is  fully  up  to  the  times."— ffffwcrrrtinc^. 

**  The  formulae  are  neatly  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  Kood.*'~'A(JUmtum, 
**  Mr.  Humber  has  ren<Kred  a  great  service  to  the  architect  and  engineer  by  pro* 
ducing  a  work  especially  treating  on  the  methods  of  delineating  the  strains  on  iron 
beams,  roofs,  ana  bridges  by  means  of  diagrams."— ^»<^r. 

Barlow  on  the  Strength  of  MaterialSy  enlarged. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS, 

with  Rules  for  application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of 

Suspension  Bridges,  Railwajrs,   &c. ;    and  an  Appendix  on  the 

Power  of  Locomotive  Engines,  and  the  effect  of  inclined  Planes 

and  Gradients.     By  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.    A  New  Editioiiy 

revised  by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow, 

F.R.S.,  to  which  are  added  Experiments  by  HODGKlNSON,  Fair- 

bairn,  and  Kirkaldy  ;  an  Essay  (with  Illustrations)  on  the  dSect 

produced  by  passing  Weights  over   Elastic  Bars,  by  the  Rev. 

Robert  Willis,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    And  Formulae  for  Calculatiiig 

Girders,  &c.     The  whole  arranged  and  edited  1^  W.  HUMBSR, 

Assoc  Inst  C.E.,  Author  of ''  A  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise 

on  Cast  and  Wrought-Iron  Bridge  Construction,"  &c.     8vo,  400 

pp.,  with  19  large  Plates,  and  numerous  woodcuts,  l&r.  dodu 

**  The  book  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation." — Minhtrycumal. 
*'  The  best  book  on  tne  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.    ....    We  know  of 
no  work  that  so  completely  fulfils  its  mission,  —Eng/isA  MeckatUe, 
**  The  standard  treatbe  upon  this  particular  subject."— ^NypoMyr. 
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Tramways  aftd  Tram-Traffic. 

TRAMWAYS  :  their  CONSTRUCTION  and  WORKING. 
Containing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System ;  an  exhaus- 
tive Analysis  of  the  Various  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse 
Power,  Steam,  Heated  Water,  and  Compressed  Air ;  a  Description 
of  the  varieties  of  Rolling  Stock  ;  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and 
Working  Expenses,  with  Special  reference  to  the  Tramways  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  D.  Kinnear  Cij^rk,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  Author 
of  *  Railway  Machinery,'  &c.,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  illus- 
.  trations  and  thirteen  folding  plates.  [Nearly  ready. 

Iron  and  SteeL 

*  IRON  AND  STEEL ' :  a  Work  for  the  Foi|:e,  Foundry, 
Factory,  and  Office.  Containing  Ready,  Useful,  and  Trustworthy 
Information  for  Ironmasters  and  their  Stocktakers ;  Managers  of 
Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet  Rolling  Mills ;  Iron  and  Metal 
Foimders  ;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders ;  Mechanical,  Mining, 
and  Consulting  Engineers ;  Architects,  Contractors,  Builders,  and 
Professional  Draughtsmen.  By  Charles  Hoare,  Author  of 
*The  Slide  Rule,'  &c.  Eighth  Edition.  Revised  throughout  and 
considerably  enlarged.  With  folding  Scales  of  "Foreign  Mea- 
sures compared  with  the  Enghsh  Foot,"  and  ** fixed  Scales  of 
Squares,  Cubes,  and  Roots,  Areas,  Decimal  Elquivalents,  &c." 
Oblong,  32mo,  leather  elastic-band,  dr. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  those  engaged  in  considering  the  details 

of  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  works It  has  been  compiled  with  care  and 

accuracy Many  useful   rules  and  hints  are  given  for  lessening  the 

amount  of  arithmetical  labour  which  is  always  more  or  less  necessary  in  arranging 
iron  and  steel  work  of  all  kinds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  useful  tables  for  preparing 
estimates  of  weighu.  dimensions,  strengths  of  structures,  costs  of  work,  &c.,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hoare's  book.—- iV^z^a/  Science. 

Wealds  Engineer  s  Pocket-Book. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  ARCHITECTS,  and  CONTRACTOR'S 
POCKET-BOOK  (Lockvvood  &  Co.*s;  formerly  Weale's). 
Published  Annually.  In  roan  tuck,  gilt  «dges,  with  10  Copper- 
Plates  and  numerous**Woodcuts.     6^. 

'*  A  vast  amoimt  of  really  valuable^  matter  condensed  into  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  a  book  which  is,  in  reality,  what  it  professes  to  be — a  pocket-book.    .    .    . 
We  cordiall>r  recommend  the  boolc. — Colliery  Guardian. 

**  It  conuins  a  laree  amount  of  information  peculiarly  valuable  to  diose  for  whose 
use  it  is  compiled.  We  cordially  conunend  it  to  the  engineering  and  architectural 
professions  generally."— -^//mw^  Journal. 

Iron  Bridges y  Girders,  Roofs,  &c. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  APPLICATION  of  IRON  t^  the  CON- 
STRUCTION  of  BRIDGES,  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  and  OTHER 
WORKS  ;  showing  the  Principles  upon  which  such  Structures  are 
Designed,  and  their  Practical  Application.  Especially  arranged  for 
the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Mechanics,  all  Mathematical  For- 
mulae and  Symbols  being  excluded.  By  Francis  Camfin,  C.E. 
Second  Edition  revised  and  corrected.  With  numerous  Diagrams. 
l2mo,  cloth  boards,  3^. 

"Invaluable  to  those  who  have  not  been  educated  in  mathftmatictt**— Co^^yy 
Guardian. 
"  Remarkably  accurate  and  well  written.*— .<4r/tM«. 
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Pioneer  Engineering. 

PIONEER  ENGINEERING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Engineering 
Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New 
Countries.  By  Edward  Dobson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of 
"The  Art  of  Building,"  &c.  With  numerous  Plates  and  Wood 
Engravings.     Crown  ovo,  lOf.  6</. ,  cloth.  [Jtist  published. 

'*  A  most  usefm  handbook  to  eagineering  pioneers." — /nm. 

"  The  author's  experience  has  been  turned  to  good  account,  and  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  of  considerable  service  to  pioneer  engineers." — Building-  Nrws. 

New  Iron  Trades*  Companion. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION: 
Being  a  Calculator  containing  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  new  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  expeditiously  ascertaining  the  value  of  any 
goods  bought  or  sold  by  weight,  from  \s,  per  cwt.  to  Ii2s,  per 
cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per  pound  to  one  shilling  per  pound. 
Elacb  Table  extends  from  one  pound  to  lOO  tons  ;  to  which  are 
appended  Rules  on  Decimals,  Square  and  Cube  Root,  Mensuration 
of  Suporficies  and  Solids,  &c.  ;  also  Tables  of  Weights  of  Materials, 
and  other  Useful  Memoranda.  By  Thomas  Downie.  Strongly 
bound  in  leather,  396  pp.,  9^. 
"  A  most  useful  set  of  tables,  and  will  supply  a  want,  for  nothing  like  them  before 
existed. " — Building  News. 

**  Will  save  the  possessor  the  trouble  of  making  numerous  intricate  calculatioas. 
Although  specially  adapted  to  the  iron  and  metal  trades,  the  tables  contained  in  this 
handy  little  companion  will  be  found  useful  in  every  other  business  in  which  mer- 
chandise is  bought  and  sold  by  vftvghl  "'^Railway  Nnvs. 

Sanitary  Work. 

SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND 
IN  VILLAGES.  Comprising :— i.  Some  of  the  more  Commxm 
Forms  of  Nuisance  and  their  Remedies  ;  2.  Drainage ;  3.  Water 
Supply.  A  useful  book  for  Members  of  Local  Boards  and  Rami 
Sanitary  Authorities,  Health  Officers,  Engineers,  Surveyors, 
Builders,  and  Contractors.  By  Charles  Slagg,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E. 
Crown  8vo,  5^.,  cloth. 
"  Mr.  Shgg  has  brought  together  much  valuable  information,  and  has  a  happy 

luciditjr  of  expression ;  and  he  has  been  industrious  in  collecting  data." — Atktmtum. 
"This  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  may  be  safely  recommended The  author, 

Mr.  Charles  Slage,  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  works  of  which  he  treats. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  smaller  towns  and  viUages, 

and  this  litUe  volume  will  help  those  who  are  willing  to  do  \\.'*~~BHiUUr. 

Sanitary  Engineering. 

WHOLESOME  HOUSES  :  being  an  exposition  of  the  Banner 
System  of  Sanitation.  By  Edward  Gregson  Banner,  C.E.  New 
and  enlarged  edition  (25th  thousand),  illustrated  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  sewed  6^^.,  cloth  \s.  [Just publishtd. 

Steam  Engine. 

STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary  and  Port- 
able, an  Elementary  Treatise  on.     Being  an  Extension  of  Mr. 
John  Sewell's  Treatise  on  Steam.     By   D.   Kinnear  Ceark, 
C.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  Author  of  **  Railway  Locomotives,"  &c.     With 

Illustrations.     i2mo,  4.r.,  clotli. 
"  Every  essential  part  of  die  subject  is  treated  of  competently,  and  in  a  popular 
style."— /nw«. 
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Strains. 

THE    STRAINS    ON    STRUCTURES   OF   IRONWORK; 

with  Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.   By  F.  W.  Shkilds, 

M.  Inst.  C.E.   Second  Edition,  with  5  plates.   Royal  8vo,  5^.  cloth. 

CoNTBNTS. — Introductory  Remarks ;  Beams  Loaded  at  Centre  \  Beams  Loaded  at 
unequal  distances  between  supports ;  Beams  imiformly  Loaded ;  Girders  with  triangu- 
lar bracing  Loaded  at  centre ;  Ditto,  Loaded  at  unequal  distances  between  supports ; 
Ditto,  uxuformly  Loaded ;  Calctdation  of  the  Strains  on  Girders  with  triangular 
Basings  ;  Cantilevers ;  Continuous  Girders ;  Lattice  Girders  ;  Girders  with  Vertical 
Struts  and  Diagonal  Ties  ;  Calculation  of  the  Strains  on  Ditto ;  Bow  and  String 
Girders  ;  Girders  of  a  form  not  belonging  to  any  r«^lar  figiure  ;  Plate  Girders  ;  Ap- 
portioiunents  of  Material  to  Strain ;  Comparison  of  different  Girders ;  Proportion  of 
Loigth  to  Depth  of  Girders ;  Character  of  the  Work  ;  Iron  Roofs. 

Construction  of  Iron  BeamSy  Pillars^  &c. 

IRON  AND  HEAT,  Exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 
Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pilhurs,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and  the 
Action  of  Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.  By  James  Armour, 
C.E.     Woodcuts,  i2mo,  cloth  boards,  3J.  6d,  ;  cloth  limp,  2s,  6^. 

"  A  very  useful  and  thoroughly  practical  little  volume,  in  every  w^y  deserving  of 
circulation  amongst  working  men."— MintHg-  youmal, 

"No  ironworker  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  Math  the  principles  of  his  own 
trade  can  afford  to  be  without  ix^'-^outh  Durham  Mtrcury, 

Power  in  Motion. 

POWER  IN  MOTION  :  Horse  Power,  Motion,  Toothed  Wheel 

Gearing,   Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  Angular  Forces,  &c. 

By  James  Armour,  C.E.     With  73  Diagrams.      i2mo,  doth 

boards,  3^.  6^/. 

*'  Numerous  illustrations  enable  the  author  to  convey  his  meaning  as  explicitly  as 
it  is  perhaps  possible  to  be  conveyed.  The  value  of  the  theoretic  andpractical  know- 
ledge imparted  cannot  well  be  over  estimated." — NewcastU  Wttklv  (fkronicU, 

Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON :  con- 

taining  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Iron  Manufacture,  Methods  of 

Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manufacture  of 

Iron  and  Steel,  &c.     By  H.  Bauerman,  F.G.S.,  Associate  of  the 

Royal  School  of  Mines.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Fourth 

Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged.      i2mo,  cloth  boards,  5^.  6d, 

*'  Carefully  written,  it  has  the  merit  of  brevity  and  conciseness,  as  to  less  important 
points,  while  all  material  matters  are  very   fully  and  thoroughly  entered  into." —  . 
SianJard. 

Trigonometrical  Surveying. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY,  for  the  Formation  of  Geo- 
graphical  and  Topographical  Maps  and  Plans,  Military  Recon- 
naissance, Levelling,  &c.,  with  the  most  useful  Problems  in  Geodesy 
and  Practical  Astronomy,  and  Formulae  and  Tables  for  Facilitating 
their  Calculation.  By  Lieut-General  Froms,  R.E.,  late  In- 
spector-General of  Fortifications,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlaiged, 
thoroughly  Revised,  and  partly  Re-written.  By  Captain  Charles 
Warren,  R.E.,  F.G.S.  With  19  Plates  and  115  Woodcute, 
royal  8yo,  i6j.  cloth. 
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Practical  Tunnelling. 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING  :  Explaining  in  detail  the  Setting 
out  of  the  Works,  Shaft-sinking  and  Heading-Driving,  Ranging 
the  Lines  and  Levelling  under  Ground,  Sub- Excavating,  Timbering, 
and  the  Construction  of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels  wim  the  amount 
of  labour  required  for,  and  the  Cost  of,  the  various  portions  of  die 
work.  By  Frederick  Walter  Simms,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  author 
of  **  A  Treatise  on  Levelling.**  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Ex* 
tended,  with  additional  chapters  illustrating  the  Recent  Practice  ot 
Tunnelling  as  exemplified  by  the  St.  Gouiard,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
other  modem  works,  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Imp.  8vo,  with  21  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  En- 
gravings, 30J.,  cloth. 

**  It  is  the  only  practical  treatise  on  the  great  art  of  tunnelling.  Mr.  Clazic's  work 
brings  the  exigencies  of  tunnel  enterprise  up  to  our  own  time.  The  great  length  of 
modem  tunnels  has  led  to  a  new  difiicultv  in  the  art,  which  the  last  generation  was 
ignorant  of,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  ventilation.  In  Mr.  Clark's  suinMement  we  find 
this  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  fully  considered.  Mr.  Clark's  additional  chapters 
on  the  Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gothard  Tunnels  contain  minute  and  valuable  experiences 
and  data  relating  to  the  methdd  of  excavation  by  compressed  air,  the  heading 
operations,  rock-boring  machiner>',  process  of  enlargement,  ventilation  in  course  of 
construction  by  compressed  air,  labour  and  cost,  &c.'  — Building  News. 

"  The  estimation  m  which  Mr.  Simms'  book  on  tunnelling  lus  been  held  for  over 
thirty  years  cannot  be  more  truly  expressed  than  in  the  wonls  of  the  late  Professor 
Rankine  :— *  The  best  source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  tunnels  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Simms*  work  on  "Practical  Tunnelling."'— Ty/*"  An^hiteci. 

Levelling. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 
LEVELLING ;  showing  its  Application  to  Purposes  of  Railway 
and  Civil  Engineering,  m  the  Construction  of  Roads  ;  with  Bir. 
Telford^s  Rules  for  the  same.  By  Frederick  W.  Simms, 
F.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  ^  Sixth  Edition,  very  carefully  revised,  with 
the  addition  of  Mr.  lAw's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting  oat 
Railway  Curves,  and  Mr.  Trautwine's  Field  Practice  of  Laying 
out  Circular  Curves.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  ovo, 
&f.  6</.  cloth.  %♦  Trautwine  on  Curves,  separate,  Jr. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  text-books  for  the  general  surveyor,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  question  connected  with  levelling  for  which  a  solution  would  be  soughtb 
that  would  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  consulting  the  volume." — Mining  JaumaL 

"The  text-book  <m  levelling  in  most  of  otir  engineering  schools  and  collies."— 
Engineer. 

The  High-Pressure  Steam  Engine, 

THE  HIGH-PRESSURE  STEAM  ENGINE  ;   an  Exposition 

of  its  Comparative  Merits,  and  an  Essay  towards  an  Improved 

System  of  Construction,  adapted  especially  to  secure  Safe^  and 

Economy.    By  Dr.  Ernst  Alban,   Practical  Machine  Maker, 

Plan,  Mecklenbexg.     Translated  from  the  German, -with  Notes,  by 

Dr.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  &c     With  28  fine  Plates, 

8vo,  I  dr.  6^.  cloth. 

"  A  work  like  this,  which  goes  thoroughly  into  the  examination  of  the  high-presture 
engine,  the  boiler,  and  its  appendages,  &c.,  is  exceedinely  useful,  and  deserves  a  pbce 
in  every  scientific  library,  "-^/^am  Shining  Chronicle. 
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Reynolds^  Locomotive-Engine  Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE  DRIVING ;  a  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers    in    charge    of   Locomotive    Engines.     By  Michael 

Reynolds,   Inspector,    Locomotive  and  Carriage  Department, 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.    Second  Edition. 

With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  4f.  6^.,  cloth.        [Just  publishetL 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  supplied  a  want,  and  has  supplied  it  well.   We  can  confidently 

recommend  the  book  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  every  one  who  takes  au 

interest  in  the  performance  of  locomotive  engines." — Thg  Engineer. 

**  The  work  is  as  novel  as  it  is  useful,  and  if  drivers  and  firemen  will  but  take  as 


much  nains  in  reading  it  as  the  author  has  in  writing  it,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
the  oenefit  they  wMdexvfe."—£/ig/isA  Mechanic. 
"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  literature  of  the  day.    This 


admirable  praaical  treatise,  of  the  practical  utility  of  v/hich  we  have  to  speak  in 
terms  of  warm  commendation." — Athenaum, 

Hydraulics, 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS,  and  FORMULiE 
for  finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs, 
Pipes,  and  Rivers.  With  New  Formulae,  Tables,  and  General 
Information  on  Rain-fall,  Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage, 
Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill  Power.  Bv  John  Neville, 
Civil  Engineer,  M.R.LA.  Third  Edition,  caremUy  revised,  with 
considerable  Additions.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  14J.  cloth. 

"Undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  useful  and  elaborate  compilation." — Iron. 
"  Alike  valuable  to  students  and  engineers  in  practice." — Mining  youmal. 

Strength  of  CcLst  Iron^  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  on  the  STRENGTH  of  CAST  IRON 
and  OTHER  METALS.  By  the  late  Thomas  Tredgold,  Mem, 
Inst  C.E.,  Author  of  "Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,"  &c. 
Fifth  Edition,  Edited  by  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  F.R,S.  ;  to 
which  are  added  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  on  the 
STRENGTH  and  OTHER  PROPERTIES  of  CAST  IRON. 
By  the  Editor.  The  whole  Illustrated  with  9  Engravings  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo,  I2s,  cloth. 
%*  Hodgkinson  on  Cast  Iron,  separately.    Price  dx.  do^jj^ 

Steam  Boilers, 

A  TREATISE  ON  STEAM  BOILERS  :  their  Strength,  Con- 
struction, and  Economical  Working.  By  R.  Wilson,  A.I.C.E. 
Fourth  Edition.     i2mo,  6j.,  cloth. 

•*  The  best  work  on  boilers  which  has  come  under  our  noi\ct.*'—EngiMeeringr, 
"The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boilers. ** — Engineer. 

Tailes  of  Curves, 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  and  MULTIPLES 
for  setting  out  Curves  from  5  to  200  Radius.  By  Alexander 
Beazeley,  M.  Inst  C.E.  Printed  on  48  Cards,  and  sold  in  a 
cloth  box,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  y,  6d. 

"  Each  table  is  printed  on  a  small  card,  which,  being  placed  on  the  theodolite,  laves 
the  bands  free  to  manipulate  the  instrument— no  small  advan^q^t  as  regards  the  rapidity 
of  work.  They  are  clearly  printed,  and  compactly  fitted  into  a  small  case  for  die 
pocket— an  arrangement  that  will  recommend  them  to  all  practical  mKXi.**-^Engineer. 

"  Very  handy :  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  fall  on  two  of  these 
cards,  Wnich  he  puts  into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  bduiid."—u4/ArMnMi. 
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Slate  afid  Slate  Qtuirrying. 

A  TREATISE  ON   SLATE  AND  SLATE   QUARRYING, 

Scientific,  Practical,  and  Commercial.    By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S., 

Mining  Engineer,  &c.     With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Folding 

Plates.     Crown  8vo,  6j.,  doth.  [Just publishea. 

**A  txseful  and  practical  hand-book  on  an  important  \nd\xstry.'*-~Efiniiferiftg^. 

^  *'  A  useful  embodiment  of  practical  information  derived  from  original  sources,  cotn> 

bined  with  a  digest  of  everytning  that  has  ak-eady  appeared  likely  to  be  of  interest.'* 

— Building  News, 

"  There  is  no  other  book  which  contains  so  much  information  concerning  the  pro- 
cedure observed  in  taking  quarries,  the  processes^  emploved  in  working  tnem,  and 
such  full  statistics  of  the  present  and  past  position  of  the  great  slate  trade  of 
Wales."— rA^  Architect. 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK  TABLES,  showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic  Yards 
of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &c.,  of  Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an 
average  of  80  feet.    By  Joseph  Broadhent,  C.  E.,  and  Francis 
Campin,  C.E.     Cr.  8yo,  oblong,  5 j,  cloth. 
"The  way  in  which  accuracy  is  attained,  by  a  simple  division  of  each  cross 
section  into  three  elements,  two  of  which  are  constant  and  one  variable,  is  in- 
genious."—^ /^lUPM/n. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  come  into  general  nst."— Mining  youmal. 

Surveying  (Land  and  Marine). 

LAND  AND  MARINE  SURVEYING,  in  Reference  to  tbe 
Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers, 
Towns*  Water  Supplies,  Docks  and  Harbours ;  with  Description 
and  Use  of  Surveying  Instruments.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.  E. 
8vo,  I2J.  td,  clotn,  with  14  folding  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

"A  most  useful  and  well  arranged  book  for  the  aid  of  a  student" — Builder, 
"  Cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  utmost  practical  utility,  and  may  be  safely  recom- 
mended to  all  students  who  aspire  to  become  clean  and  expert  surveyors."— ilfmM^ 

Engineering  Fieldwork. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEERING  FIELDWORK, 
applied  to  Land  and  Hydraulic,  Hydrographic,  and  Submarine 
Surveying  and  Levelling.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  consider- 
able additions,  and  a  Supplementary  Volume  on  WATER- 
WORKS, SEWERS,  SEWAGE,  and  IRRIGATION.  By  W. 
Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.  Numerous  folding  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  2 
vols,  in  one,  cloth  boards,  i/.  \s.  (published  at  2/.  41.) 

Minings  Surveying  and  Valuing, 

THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM- 
PLETE GUIDE,  comprising  a  Treatise  on  Improved  Mining 
Surveying,  with  new  Traverse  Tables ;  and  Descriptions  of  Im- 
proved Instruments  ;  also  an  Exposition  of  the  Correct  Principles 
of  Laying  out  and  Valuing  Home  and  Foreign  Iron  and  Coal 
Mineral  Properties.  By  William  Lintern,  Mining  and  Civil 
Engineer.  With  four  Plates  of  Diagrams,  Plans,  &c. ,  i2mo,  4J. ,  cloth. 


«< 


'  Contains  much  valuable  information  given  in  a  small  compass,  and  which,  as  fiur 
as  we  have  tested  it,  is  thoroughly  trustworthy."— /«?«  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 

*^*  The  above,  bound  with  Thoman's  Tables.     (See  page  22), 
Price  7 J.  6<j?.,  cloth. 
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Fire  Engineering. 

FIRES,  FIRE-ENGINES,  AND  FIRE  BRIGADES.  With 
a  History  of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Manage- 
ment ;  Remarks  on  Fire-Proof  Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of 
Life  from  Fire ;  Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English 
Towns  ;  Foreign  Fire  Systems ;  Hints  on  Fire  Brigades,  &c.,  &c. 
By  Charles  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
handsomely  printed,  544  pp.,  demy  8vo,  i/.  4x.  doth. 
"  We  can  most  heartily  commend  this  book.  .  .  .  .  It  is  really  the  only  Engljgh 
woik  we  now  have  upon  the  subject.**— ^n^mrrrix;^. 

'*  We  strongly  recommend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  fires,  fire-engines,  or  fire-brigades."— i)/<r^AaMirx'  Magtuutu, 

Mantcal  of  Mining  Tools. 

MINING  TOOLS.  For  the  use  of  Mine  Managers,  Ageats, 
Mining  Students,  &c  By  William  Morgans,  Lecturer  on  Frac- 
tical  Mining  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Mines.  Volume  of  Text 
i2mo.  Wi&  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  containing  235  Illustrations.  4tOi 
Together,  9J.  cloth  boards. 
*'  Students  in  the  Science  of  Mining,  and  not  only  they  .but  subordinate  officials  fai 

mines,  and  even  Overmen,  Captains,  Managers,  and  Viewers  may  gain  practical 

knowledge  and  useful  hints  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Morgans'  Manutu."— Ctf^^ASryy 

Gtmrdian. 
"A  very  valuable  work,  which  wUl  tend  materially  to  improve  our  mining  literac 

turc." — Mining  Jtmrtial. 

Common  Sense  for  Gas-Users. 

COMMON  SENSE  FOR  GAS-USERS  :  a  Catechism  of  Gas- 
Lighting  for  Householders,  Gasfitters,  Millowners,  Architects, 
Engineers,  &c.,  &c.  By  Robert  Wilson,  C.E.,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers. "  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  sewed, 
with  Folding  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  2J.  6</.     \yust  published. 

Gas  and  Gasworks. 

A  TREATISE  on  GASWORKS  and  the  PRACTICE  of 
MANUFACTURING  and  DISTRIBUTING  COAL  GAS. 
By  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  by  W, 
Richards,  C.E.     With  68  Woodcuts,  i2mo,  4J.,  cloth  boards. 

Waterworks  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

WATERWORKS  for  the  SUPPLY  of  CITIES  and  TOWNS, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Formations  <rf 
England  as  influencing  Supplies  of  Water.  By  Samuel  Hughes, 
F.G.S.,  Civil  Engineer.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  i2ino,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  51.,  cloth  boards. 
*'  One  of  the  most  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  reliable  works  on  a  subject, 
the  vital  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated." — Bradford  Observtr, 

Coal  and  Coal  Mining. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING :  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.    By 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Chief  Inspector 
of  the  Mines  of  the  Cro'wn  and  of  the  Duchv  of  ComwalL     New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.     i2mo,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, 4J.  6^.,  cloth  boards. 
"  Every  portion  of  the  volume  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and 
as  an  outlme  is  given  of  every  known  coal-field  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as 
of  the  two  principal  methods  of  working,  the  book  will  doubtless  interest  a  veiy 
large  number  of  readers." — Mining  Journal. 
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Roads  mid  Streets, 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS  AND  STREETS.     In 

Two  Parts.     I.  The  Art  of  Constructing  Common  Roads.     By 

Henry  Law,  C.E.     Revised  and  Condensed  by  D.  Kin  near 

Clark,  C.E. —II.  Recent  Practice  in  the  Construction  of  Roads 

and  Streets  :  including  Pavements  of  Stone,  Wood,  and  Asphalte. 

ByD.  Kinnear  Clark,  C.E.,  M.I.C.E.,  Author  of  "Railway 

Machinery,"  *'  A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data,"  &c.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo,  5j.,  cloth.  \yust published, 

"  A  book  which  every  borough  surveyor  and  engineer  must  possess,  and  which  will 

be  of  considerable  service  to  architects,  builders,  and  property  OMrners  generally.  "— 

Building  News.  ^ 

"  The  volume  b  suggestive,  and  will  be  an  acquisition  not  only  to  engineers  but  to 
the  fijeater  number  of  people  in  this  country  on  whom  devolves  the  administration  of 
roads  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  local  government. "—TVir  Architect. 

"To  hignway  and  town  surveyors  this  book  will  have  the  utmost  value,  and  as  con- 
taining  the  laj^ost  amount  of  information  in  the  shortest  space  and  at  the  lowest  price, 
we  may  predict  for  it  a  wide  circulation.  "—7(t»wr>/rt/  of  Gas  Lighting. 

Field-Book  for  Engineers. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MINING  SURVEYOR'S,  and  CON- 
TRACTOR'S FIELD-BOOK.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with 
Rules,  Explanations  of  Systems,  and  Use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse 
Surveying  and  Plotting  the  Work  with  minute  accuracv  l^means 
of  Straight  Edge  and  Set  Square  only ;  Levelling  with  tne  Theodo- 
lite, Casting  out  and  Reducing  Levels  to  Datum,  and  Plotting  Sec- 
tions in  the  ordinary  manner ;  Setting  out  Curves  with  the  Tneodo- 
lite  by  Tangential  Angles  and  Multiples  with  Right  and  Left-hand 
Readmgs  of  the  Instrument ;  Setting  out  Curves  without  Theodolite 
on  the  System  of  Tangential  Angles  by  Sets  of  Tangents  and  Off- 
sets ;  and  Earthwork  Tables  to  &  feet  deep,  calculated  for  every  6 
inches  in  depth.  With  numerous  wood-cuts,  i2mo,  \2s.  cloth. 
"  The  book  is  very  handy,  and  the  author  might  have  added  tlutt  the  separate  tables 

of  sines  and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make  it  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the 

genuine  traverse  tables  existmg  all  the  %xcait**—'Athenetum. 
"  A  very  useful  work  for  the  practical  engineer  and  surveyor."— 'Railwajf  Nttus.^ 
"  The  work  forms  a  handsome  pocket  volume,  and  cannot  fail,  from  its  portability 

and  utility,  to  be  extensively  patronised  by  the  engineering  profession.  -^^MMjir 

y^iimal. 
"We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  classes  of  surveyors." — Colliery  Guardian, 

Earthwork,  Measure^nent  and  Calculation  of. 

A  MANUAL  on  EARTHWORK.    By  Alex.  T.  S.  Graham, 
C.E.,  Resident  Engineer,  Forest  of  Dean  Central  Railway.    With 
numerous  Diagrams.     i8mo,  2s,  6d,  cloth. 
"  As  a  really  handy  hook  for  reference,  we  know  of  no  work  equal  to  it ;  and  the 
railway  engineers  and  others  employed  in  the  measiu-ement  and  calculation  of  earth- 
work will  fmd  a  great  amount  of  practical  information  very  admirably  arranged,  uid 
available  for  general  or  rough  estimates,  as  well  as  for  the  more  exact  calculatioos 
tequired  in  the  engineers'  contractor's  offices." — Artizan. 

Harbotirs. 

THE  DESIGN  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  HARBOURS :  A 
Treatise  on  Maritime  Engineering.  By  Thomas  Stevenson, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  M.I. C.E.  Second  Edition,  containing  maiw 
additional  subjects,  and  otherwise  generally  extended  and  reviseo* 
With  20  Plates  and  numerous  Cuts.     Small  4to,  151.  doth. 
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Bridge  Construction  in  Masonry^  Timber,  &  Iron, 

EXAMPLES  OF  BRIDGE  AND  VIADUCT  CONSTRUC- 
TION  OF  MASONRY,  TIMBER,  AND  IRON ;  consisting  of 
46  Plates  from  the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurement  of  sdect 
Works.     By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.     Second  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  554  Estimates,  and  the  Practice  of  Setting  out  Works, 
illustrated  with  6  pages  of  Diagrams.     Imp.  4to,  2/.  I2j.  6^  half- 
morocco. 
"  One  of  the  very  few  works  extant  descending  to  the  level  of  ordinary  routine,  and 
treating  on  the  common  every-day  practice  of  ue  railway  engineer.  ...  A  work  of 
tfie  present  nature  by  a  man  of  Mr.  HaskoU's  experience,  must  prove  invaluable  to 
hundreds.    The  tables  of  estimates  appended  to  this  edition  will  considerably  enhance 
its  yi!L\xt.**— 'Engineering. 

Mathematical  Instruments,  their  Construction,  &c. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  :  their  CONSTRUC- 
TION, ADJUSTMENT,  TESTING,  AND  USE;  comprising 
Drawing,  Measuring,  Optical,  Surveying,  and  Astronomical  Insbru- 
ments.  Bv  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Practical  Plane 
Geometry,"  "Descriptive  Geometry,"  &c.  Enlarged  Edition,  for 
the  most  part  entirely  rewritten.  With  numerous  Wood-cuts. 
l2mo,  5f.  cloth  boards. 

Drawing  for  Engineers^  &c. 

THE     WORKMAN'S     MANUAL     OF     ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.      By  John   Maxton,  'instructor  in  Engineering 

Drawing,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  formerly  of  R.  S.  N.  A., 

South  Kensington.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.  With  upwards 

of  300  Plates  and  Diagrams.     i2mo,  cloth,  strongly  bound,  4/.  6d, 

**  Even  accomplished  draughtsmen  will  find  in  it  much  that  will  be  of  use  to  them. 
A  copy  of  it  should  be  kept  for  reference  in  every  drawing  office." — Engmeeristg. 
"  Indispensable  for  teachers  of  engineering  drAwiag."—MecAan$cs'  MagoMitu, 

Oblique  Arches. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  of 
OBLIQUE  ARCHES.  By  John  Hart.  Thuxl  Edition,  with 
Plates.     Imperial  8vo,  8j.  cloth. 

Oblique  Bridges. 

A  PRACTICAL  and  THEORETICAL  ESSAY  on  OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES,  with  13  large  folding  Plates.  By  Geo.  Watson 
Buck,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Second  Edition,  correoted  by  W.  H. 
Barlow,  M.  Inst  C.E.  Imperial  8vo,  12s,  cloth. 
"  The  standard  text-book  for  all  engineers  r^^ding  skew  arches,  U  BCr.  Badc's 
treatise,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  consult  a  better." — EngtMeer. 

Pocket' Book  for  Marine  Engineers. 

A   POCKET  BOOK   FOR   MARINE  ENGINEERS.    Con-. 
taining  useful  Rules  and  Formulae  in  a  compact  form.     By  F&ANK 
Proctor,    A.LN.A.      Second   Edition,  revised  and  enlaiged. 
Royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  4J. 

"We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  going  &r  to  supply  a  long'felt  waat."-* 
Naval  Science. 
"  A  most  useful  companion  to  all  marine  txifpxMtx%"'~-'UniUd  Servict  GeuaUt, 
*'  Scarcely  anything  required  by  a  naval  engineer  appears  to  have  ben  for- 
gotten."—/f»». 
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Granthanis  Iron  Ship-Buildings  enlarged. 

ON  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING;  with  Practical  Examples  and 
Details.  Fifth  Edition.  Imp.  4to,  boards,  enlarged  frdkn  24  to  40 
Plates  (21  quite  new),  induding  the  latest  Examples.  Together 
with  separate  Text,  i2mo,  cloth  limp,  also  considerably  enlarged. 
By  John  Grantham,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c    2/.  2j.  complete. 


II 


'  A  thoroughly  practical  work,  and  every  question  of  the  many  in  relation  to  iron 
shipping  whioi  sulmit  of  diversity  of  opinion*  or  have  various  and  conflicting  personal 
interests  attached  to  them,  is  treated  with  sober  and  impartial  wisdom  and  goml  sense. 
.  .  .  .  As  good  a  volume  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  or  student  of  iron  naval 
architecture  as  can  be  found  in  any  language.**— T'nic/ffii/  Mechanics*  Jottmal. 

**  A  very  elaborate  work.  ...  It  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history 
of  iron  shipbuilding,  while  its  having  been  prepared  by  one  who  has  made  the  subject 
his  study  for  many  years,  and  whose  qualifications  have  been  repeatedly  recognised, 
will  recommend  it  as  one  of  practical  utility  to  all  interested  in  shipbuildmg."— .<4rNi^ 
afui  Navy  Gazette . 

^  Mr.  Grantham's  work  is  of  great  interest.  .  .  .  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  iron  shipbuilding.  .  .  .  It  will,  we  are  confident,  command  an 
extensive  circulation  among  shipbuilders  in  eeneral.  ...  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  the  work  will  form  the  text-book  on  which  the  examination  in  iron  ship- 
building of  candidates  for  promotion  in  the  dockyards  will  be  mainly  based."— 
Engineering. 

Wealis  Dictionary  of  Terms. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY, 
ARCHiEOLOGY,  the  FINE  ARTS,  &c.  By  John  Weale. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S., 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records,  Editor  of  **  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Arts," 
&c     i2mo,  cloth  boards,  6j. 

"  A  book  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  whose  memory  is  treacherous  or  education 
deficient  in  matters  scientific  and  industrial.  The  additions  made  of  modem  disco- 
veries and  knowledge  are  extensive.  The  result  is  570  pages  of  concentrated  essence 
of  elementary  knowledge,  admirably  and  systematically  arranged,  and  presented  in 
neat  and  handy  form." — Iron. 

"  The  best  small  technological  dictionary'  in  the  language."— y4n-As/rc/. 

"  A  comprehensive  and  accurate  compendium.  Author,  editor,  and  publishers  de- 
serve high  commendations  for  producing  such  a  useful  work.  We  can  warmly  recom- 
mend such  a  dictionary  as  a  standard  work  of  reference  to  our  subscribers.  Every 
ironmonger  should  procure  it — no  engineer  should  be  without  it — builders  and  ardu.' 
tects  must  admire  it— metallurgists  and  arclueologists  would  profit  by  it." — IroH' 
monger. 

"  The  absolute  accuracy  of  a  work  of  this  character  can  only  be  judged  of  after 
extensive  consultation,  and  from  our  examination  it  appears  very  correct  and  very 
complete."— A/MMiflf  youmal. 

"  There  is  no  need  now  to  speak  of  the  excellence  of  this  work  ;  it  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  community  long  ago.  Edited  now  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  and  published 
m  a  cheap,  handy  form,  it  wul  be  of  the  utmost  service  as  a  book  of  reference  scarcely 
to  be  exceeded  in  value." — Scotsman. 

Steam. 

THE  SAFE  USE  OF  STEAM  :  containing  Rules  for  Unpro- 
fessional Steam  Users.  By  an  Engineer.  Third  Edition.  i2mo. 
Sewed,  (>d. 

N.  B. — This  little  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
having  to  deal  with  a  Steam  Engine  of  any  kind. 

*\  If  steam-users  would  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  and  then  hand  it  to 
their  stokers  to  do  the  same,  and  see  that  the  latter  do  it,  boiler  explosions  would 
become  sensations  by  their  rarity."— .ffir^/iM  Mechanic. 
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ARCHITECTURE,   &C.  ~ 

# 

Consiruciion. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  BUILDING :  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Construction.  B^  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A., 
Architect.    With  47  Wood  Engravings.    Demy  8vo.    8j.  6d.  cloth. 

**  A  very  valuable  book,  which  we  stronsly  recommend  to  all  students.**— ^Kc^ii^r. 

'*  No  architectural  student  should  be  wiuout  this  hand-book." — Archiieci. 

"  An  able  digest  of  information  which  is  only  to  be  found  scattered  through  irarious 

Beaton  s  Pocket  Estimator. 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  FOR  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES,  being  an  easy  method  of  estimating  the  various  parts 
of  a  Building  collectively,  more  especially  appUed  to  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  work,  priced  according  to  the  present  value  of  material 
and  labour.  By  A.  C.  Beaton,  Author  of  '  Quantities  and 
Measurements.'  Second  Edition.  Carefully  revised.  33  Wood- 
cuts.    Leather.     Waistcoat-pocket  size.     is.  (xf. 

Beaton  s  Builders^  and  Surveyors  Technical  Guide. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE  AND  MEASURER 
FOR  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS:  containing  a  Complete 
Explanation  of  the  Terms  used  in  Building  Construction,  Memo- 
randa for  Reference,  Technical  Directions  for  Measuring  Work  in 
all  the  Building  Trides,  &c,  &c.  By  A.  C.  Beaton.  With  19 
Woodcuts.     Leather.     Waistcoat -pocket  size.     is.  6d. 

Villa  Architecture. 

A  HANDY   BOOK  of  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE ;  being  a 
Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various  Styles.     With 
Detailed  Specifications  and  Estimates.     By  C.  WiCKES,  Architect, 
Author  of  "  The  Spires  and  Towers  of  the  Mediaeval  Churches  of  Eng- 
land," &c.  Complete  in  i  vol.  61  Plates.  410,  7.1.  2s.  half  morocco. 
*»*  A  Selection  from  the  Above,  containing  30  Designs, 
with  Detailed  Specifications,  Estimates,  &c.     2is.  luilf  morocco. 
'*  The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  evidence  of  their  beine  the  work  of  an  artistic 
architect,  and  they  will  prove  very  valuable  and  suggestive.  — Building  News. 

House  Pai7iting. 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND 
SIGN  WRITING  :  a  Practical  Manual  of.  With  9  Coloured 
Plates  of  Woods  and  Marbles,  and  nearly  150  Wood  Engravings. 
By  Ellis  A.  Davidson,  Author  of  *  Building  Construction,'  &c. 
Second  Edition,  carefully  revised.  i2mo,  6s.  cloth  boards. 
'*  Contains  a  mass  of  information  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  of  value  to  the  practical 
man." — English  MecJuinic. 

"  Deals  with  the  practice  of  painting  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  grinding  of  colours^ 
to  varnishing  and  gilding." — Architect. 

Wilsons  Boiler  and  Factory  Chimneys. 

BOILER  AND  FACTORY  CHIMNEYS  ;  their  Draught-power 
and  Stability,  with  a  chapter  on  Lightning  Conductors.  By  Robert 
Wilson,  A  I.C.E.,  Author  of  **  Treatise  on  Steam  J^Boilers," 
&c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6ii.^  cloth.  VJust published. 

"A  most  valuable  book  of  its  kind,  full  of  useful  information,  definite  in  statement, 
and  thoroughly  practical  in  treatment." — Tke  Local  Government  Chronicle. 
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A  Book  ofi  Building. 

A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart,  LL.D.,   Q.C.,    F.R.A.S., 

Author  of  **  Clocks  and  Watches  and  Bells,*'  &c     Crown  8vo, 

with  Illustrations,  7^.  6d.<,  cloth. 

*'  A  book  which  is  always  amusing  and  nearly  always  instructive.    Sir  E.  Beckett 

will  be  read  for  the  raciness  of  his  style.    We  are  aUe  very  cordiaUy  to  reosounend 

aiU  persons  to  read  it  for  themselves.    The  style  throughout  is  in  the  highest  degree 

COBoensed  and  epigrammatic.'*— TYxwrx. 

"  We  commend  the  book  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
IB  the  buildins;  art." — Builder. 

*' There  is  hardly  a  subject  connected  with  either  building  or  repairing  on  whidi 
sensible  and  practical  directions  will  not  be  found,  the  use  of  wnich  is  probably 
destined  to  prevent  many  an  annoyance,  disappointment,  and  unnecessary  txpcoatt/* 
•^Daily  News. 

Architecture,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

RUDIMENTARY  ARCHITECTURE,  Ancient  and  Modenu 
Consisting  of  VITRUVIUS,  translated  by  Joseph  Gwilt, 
F.S.A.,  &c.,  with  23  fine  copper  plates;  GRECIAN  Archi- 
tecture, by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ;  the  ORDERS  of 
Architecture,  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  Esq. ;  The  STYLES  of  Archi- 
tecture of  Various  Countries,  by  T.  Talbot  Bury;  The 
PRINCIPLES  of  DESIGN  in  Architecture,  by  E.  L.  Garbett. 
In  one  volume,  half-bound  (pp.  1,100),  copiously  illustrated,  I2j. 
♦^*  Sold  separately^  in  two  vols.,  as  follows — 

ANCIENT    ARCHITECTURE.     Containing  Gwilt^s   Vitruvius 
and  Aberdeen's  Grecian  Architecture.     Price  6j.  half -bound. 

N.B.-  This  is  the  only  edition  of  VITRUVIUS  procurable  at  a 
moderate  price. 

MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.   Containing  the  Orders,  by  Leeds  ; 
The  Styles,  by  Bury ;  and  Design,  by  Garbett     dr.  half-bound. 

The  Young  Architect's  Book, 

HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS.  By  George  Wight- 
wick,  Architect,  Author  of  "  The  Palace  of  Architecture,"  &c.  &c. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  G.  HusKissoN  GuiL- 
LAUME,  Architect.   Numerous  illustrations.  i2mo,  cloth  boards,  4r. 


"Will  be 
necessary  a 


found  an  acquisition  to  pupils,  and  a  copy  ought  to  be  considered  as 
purchase  as  a  box  of  instruments. " — A  rchttect. 
**  Contains  a  laree  amount  of  information,  which  young  architects  will  do  well  to 
acquire,  if  they  wi^  to  succeed  in  the  everyday  work  of  their  profession.  *•— English 
Mechanic. 

Drawing  for  Builders  and  Students. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING  for  the  OPERATIVE 
BUILDER  and  YOUNG  STUDENT  in  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  George  Pyne,  Author  of  a  "  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Per- 
spective for  Beginners."    With  14  Plates,  4to,  ^s.  6d.  boards. 

Builders  and  Contractor s  Price  Book. 

LOCKWOOD  &  CO.'S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE  BOOK  for  1878,  contauung  the  latest  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  Builders'  Materials  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected 
with  Building,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  revised  and  edited  by 
Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  Fcap.  8vo, 
strongly  half-bound,  4^. 
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Handbook  of  Specifications. 

THE   HANDBOOK   OF  SPECIFICATIONS;  or,   Practical 

Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder,  in  drawing 

up  Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Constructions. 

Illustrated  by  Precedents  of  BuUdii^  actually  executed  bv  eminent 

Architects  and  Engineers.     Preceded  by  a  Preliminary  Essay,  and 

Skeletons  of  Specifications  and  Contracts,  &&,  &c.     By  Professor 

Thomas  L.  Donaldson,  M.I.B.A.    With  A  Review  op  the 

Law   of  Contracts.     By  W.  Cunningham   Glen,   of  the 

Middle  Temple.     With  33  Lithographic  Plates,  2  vols.,  8vo,  2/.  2J. 

*'  In  these  two  volumes  of  x,xoo  pa^  (together),  forty-four  specifications  of  executed 

works  aregiven,  including  the  speclncations  for  parts  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 

by  Sir  Qiarles   Barry,  and  for  the  new   Royal   Exchange,  by  Mr.  Tite,   M.P. 

Donaldson's  Handbook  of  Specifications  must  be  bought  by  aU  surcnitects."— i?»A&^. 

Taylor  and  Cresys  Rome, 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME.  By 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  Edward  Cresy,  Esq. 
New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  supplemented  under  the 
editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.A.  (sod  of 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.),  Chaplain  of  Gray's  Inn.  This  is 
the  only  book  which  gives  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  precision 
of  architectural  measurement,  the  principal  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome  in  plan,  elevation,  and  detail.  Large  folio,  with  130  Plates, 
half-bound,  3/.  3J. 
*»*  Originally  published  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at  18/.  i&f. 

Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture, 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE : 

A  Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder ;  with 

an  Essay  on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modem  Buildings.     By 

Frederick  Rogers,  Architect.      With  numerous  Illustrations. 

DemySvo,  1$^.,  cloth.     (Published  at  i/.  loj.) 

*«*  A  volume  of  specifications  of  a  practical  character  being  greatly  required,  and  the 
old  standard  work  of  Alfred  Bartholomew  bemg  out  of  print,  the  author,  on  the  basis 
of  that  work,  has  produced  the  above.  He  has  also  inserted  specifications  of  works 
that  have  been  erected  in  his  own  practice. 

The  House-Owner^ s  Estimator, 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR;  or,  What  wiU  it 
Cost  to  Build,  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price-Book  adapted  to  the 
Use  of  Unprofessional  People  as  well  as  for  the  Architectural 
Surveyor  and  Builder.  By  the  late  James  D.  Simon,  A.R.I.B.  A. 
Edited  and  Revised  by  Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  Surveyor.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  with  the  prices  carefully 
revised  to  1875.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td, 

"  In  two  years  it  wall  repay  its  cost  a  hundred  times  ontxy— Field. 

"  A  very  handy  book  for  those  who  want  to  know  what  a  house  will  cost  to  build, 
alter,  or  repair."— £«^//>A  Mechanic. 

**  Especially  valuable  to  non-professional  readers." — Mining  Journal, 

Useful  Text- Book  for  Architects. 

THE  ARCHITECTS  GUIDE  :  Being  a  Text-book  of  Useful 
Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Contractors, 
Clerks  of  Works,  &c,  &c.  By  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect, 
Author  of  '  Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture,' &c  With 
numerous   Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s,  cloth. 
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CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  MECHANICS. 

• 

TredgoUTs  Carpentry,  new  and  cheaper  Edition. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  l^nuning,  tbe 
Resistance  of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches, 
Bridges,  Roofs,  Uniting  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &c.  To  which 
is  a<med  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Tipiber,  &c.y 
with  Descriptions  of  the  Kinds  of  Wood  used  in  Building ;  also 
numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantling  of  Timber  for  different  purposes, 
the  Specific  Gravities  of  Materi^,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tredgold, 
C.E.  Edited  by  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged.  With  64  Plates  (i  i  of  wliich  now  first  appear 
in  this  edition).  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  Li 
I  vol.,  4to,  published  at  2/.  2j.,  reduced  to  i/.  51.,  doth. 
*"Tredgold's  Carpentry'  ought  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  biukler^s 
library,  and  those  who  do  not  already  possess  it  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new 

"A  work  whose  monumental  excellence  must  commend  it  wherever  skilful  car- 
pentry is  concerned.  The  Author's  principles  are  rather  confirmed  than  impaired  by 
time^  and,  as  now  presented,  combine  the  surest  base  with  the  most  interesting  duplay 
of  progressive  science.  The  additional  plates  are  of  great  intrinsic  value."— dM&forjf 
Newt, 

Grandy^s  Timber  Tables. 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANT'S, 
and  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.  By  Richard  E. 
Grandy.  Comprising  : — An  Analysis  of  Deal  Standards,  Home 
and  Foreign,  with  comparative  Values  and  Tabular  Arrangements 
for  Fixing  Nett  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic  and  North  American  Deals, 
including  all  intermediate  Expenses,  Freight,  Insurance,  &c.,  &c.  ; 
together  with  Copious  Information  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder. 
Second  Edition.     Carefully  revised  and  corrected.     i2mo,  31.  dtL 

doth. 

*'  Everything  it  pretends  to  be :  built  up  gradually,  it  leads  one  from  a  forest  to  a 
treenail,  and  throws  in,  as  a  makeweieht,  a  host  of  material  concemine  bricks,  columns, 
cisterns,  &c. — all  that  the  class  to  whom  it  appeals  re(}uires." — En^isk  Mechanic. 

"  The  only  difficulty  we  have  is  as  to  what  is  not  in  its  pages.  What  we  have  terted 
of  the  contents,taken  at  random,  is  \n\9xia^\ycorncXj'--'[lluitratedBuiltUf's  Jotfrnal, 

Tables  for  Packing-Case  Makers, 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES  ;  showing  the  number  of  Superficial 
Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six  inches  square  and 
upwards.  Compiled  by  William  Richardson,  Accountant. 
Second  Edition.    Oblong  4to,  3J.  6^.,  clotli.  {Jtat  Published. 

"  Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation  to  paclcing-case  makent  and  those  who  use 
packing-cases." — Grocer,  "  Invaluable  labour-saving  tables." — Ironwottger. 

Nicholson's  Carpenters  Guide. 

THE  CARPENTER'S  NEW  GUIDE ;  or,  BOOK  of  LINES 
for  CARPENTERS :  comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles 
essential  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the 
late  Peter  Nicholson's  standard  work.  A  new  Edition,  revised 
by  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.,  together  with  Practical  Rules  on 
Drawing,  by  George  Pyne.     With  74  Plates,  4to,  i/,  is.  doth. 
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Dowsing^ s  Timber  Merchants  Companion. 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  COM- 
PANION ;  containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced 
Weight  and  Measurement  of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sizes,  from 
One  to  a  Thousand  Pieces,  and  the  relative  Price  that  each  size 
bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any  given  Price  per  Petersburgh  Standard 
Hundred ;  the  Price  per  Cube  Foot  of  Square  Timber  to  any  given 
Price  per  Load  of  50  Feet ;  the  proportionate  Value  of  D^s  and 
Battens  by  the  Standard,  to  Square  Timber  by  the  Load  of  50  Feet ; 
the  readiest  mode  of  ascertaimng  the  Price  of  Scantling  per  Lineal 
Foot  of  any  size,  to  any  given  Figure  per  Cube  Foot.  Also  a 
variety  of  other  valuable  information.  By  William  Dowsing, 
Timber  Merchant  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Crown 

8vo,  31.  cloth. 
"Evexything  is  as  concise  and  clear  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  timber  merchant  and  builder  ought  to  possess  it" — Hull  Advertiser, 

Timber  Freight  Book. 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTERS*  AND  SHIPOWNERS* 
FREIGHT  BOOK  :  Being  a  Comprehensive  Series  of  Tables  for 
the  Use  of  Timber  Importers,  Captains  of  Ships,  Shipbrokers, 
Builders,  and  all  Dealers  in  Wood  whatsoever.  By  WILLIAM 
Richardson,  Timber  Broker.    Crown  8vo,  6j.,  cloth. 

Hortofis  Measurer, 

THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER ;  setting  forth  the  Measure- 
ment of  Boards,  Glass,  &c,  &c. ;  Unequal-sided,  Square-sided, 
Octagonal-sided,  Round  Timber  and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber. 
With   just   allowances  for  the  bark  in  the  respective  species  of 
trees,  and  proper  deductions  for  the  waste  in  newing  the  trees, 
&c. ;  also  a  Table  showing  the  solidity  of  hewn  or  eight-sided 
timber,  or  of  any  octagonal-sided    column.      Compiled  for  the 
accommodation  of  Timber-growers,  Merchants,   and  Surveyors, 
Stonemasons,  Architects,   and  others.     By  Richard  Horton. 
Third  edition,  with  considerable  and  valuable  additions,   l2mo, 
strongly  bound  in  leather,  5J. 
"Not  only  are  the  best  methods  of  measurement  shown,  and  in  some  instances 
illustrated  bv  means  of  woodcuts,  but  the  erroneous  systems  pursued  by  dL«honesC 
dealers  are  fully  exposed The  work  must  be  considered  to  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  every  gardener's  library.— (7fln/(r/ir. 

Superficial  Measurement. 

THE  TRADESMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables  calculated  from  i  to  200  inches  in  length, 
by  I  to  108  inches  in  breadth.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Survejrors, 
Engineers,  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  &c  By  James  Haw- 
kings.     Fcp.  3J.  6^.  cloth. 

Practical  Timber  Merchant. 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT,  being  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  BuUders,  &c., 
comprising  useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
Timber  Trade,  Marks  of  Wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber, 
Remarks  on  the  Growth  of  Timber,  &c  By  W.  RICHARDSON. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3 J.  6</.,  cloth. 
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The  Mechanic's  Workshop  Companion, 

THE   OPERATIVE    MECHANIC'S    WORKSHOP    COM- 
PANION, and  THE  SCIENTIFIC  GENTLEMAN'S  PRAC- 
TICAL ASSISTANT.     By  William  Templeton.     Twelfth 
Edition,  with  Mechanical  Tables  for  Operative  Smiths,  Millwrights, 
Engineers,  &c. ;    and  an  Extensive  Table  of  Powers  and  Roots, 
&C.,  &c.     II  Plates.    i2mo,  51.  bound. 
*'  As  a  text-book  of  reference,  in  which  mechanical  and  commercial  demands  are 
judiciously  met,  Trmplbton's  Companion  stands  unrivalled. " — Mechanic^  M€tgasi$u, 
"  Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  very  lar:^e  class.     It  has  met  with  great 
taocess  in  the  engineering  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who.  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  little  work.  **'^Buildmg  Newt. 

Engineers  Assistant. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MILLWRIGHT'S,  and  MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT  ;  comprising  a  Collection  of  Useful 
Tables,  Rules,  and  Data.     Compiled  and  Arranged,  with  Original' 
Matter,  by  William  Templeton.    6th  Edition.    iSmo,  2s.  6d. 
cloth. 

"  So  much  varied  information  compressed  hito  so  small  a  space,  and  published  at  a 
price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  mechanic,  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand the  sale  which  it  deserves.  With  the  utmost  confidence  we  commend  this  bode 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers." — Mechanics*  Magazine. 

"A  more  suitable  present  to  an  apprentice  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  not 
possibly  be  TaaAtJ'-^BuUding  Hews. 

Designing,  Meastcring,  and  Valuing. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  to  the  PRACTICE  of  MEA- 
SURING, andVALUING  ARTIFICERS'  WORKS ;  contaming 
Directions  for  taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing 
the  Quantities  into  Bill,  with  Tables  of  Constants,  and  copious 
Memoranda  for  the  Valuation  of  Labour  and  Materials  in  the  re- 
spective Trades  of  Bricklayer  and  Slater,  Carpenter  and  Joiner, 
Painter  and  Glazier,  Paperhanger,  &c.  With  43  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts. Originally  edited  by  Edward  Dobson,  Architect.  New 
Edition,  re-written,  ^-ith  Additions  on  Mensuration  and  Construc- 
tion, and  useful  Tables  for  facilitating  Calculations  and  Measure- 
ments.   By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  8vo,  ioj.  td,  cloth. 

**  We  have  failed  to  discover  anything  connected  with  the  buildins;  trade,  from  ex- 
cavating foundations  to  bell-hanging,  that  is  not  fully  treated  upon.  ' — The  ArttMon. 

"  Altogether  the  book  is  one  which  well  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title-pa^,  and  wtt 
can  thoroughly  recommend  it  to  the  class  for  whose  use  it  has  been  compiled.  Mr. 
Tarn's  additions  and  revisions  have  much  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  and 
have  especially  augmented  its  value  to  s\.\x^tXiX&.'*'— Engineering. 

Plumbing. 

PLUMBING  ;  a  text-book  to  the  practice  of  the  art  or  craft  of  the 
plumber.  With  supplementary  chapters  upon  house*drainage,  em- 
bodying the  latest  improvements.  By  William  Paton  Buchan, 
Sanitary  Engineer.     i2mo.,  with  about  300  illustrations.     %5.  dd.^ 

cloth. 

"There  is  no  other  manual  in  existence  of  the  plumber's  art ;  and  the  volume  will 
be  welcomed  as  the  work  of  a  practical  master  of  nis  trade." — Public  Health. 

"  The  chapters  on  house-drainage  may  be  usefully  consulted,  not  only  by  plumbers^ 
but  also  by  engineers  and  all  engaged  or  interested  in  house-building.  ' — Iron. 

"  A  boolc  containing  a  large  amount  of  practical  information,  put  together  in  a  Tery 
intelligent  manner,  by  one  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  task/'-HCi/y  Press. 
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MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

» 

Gregory^ s  Practical  Mathematics, 

MATHEMATICS  for  PRACTICAL  MEN  ;  being  a  Common- 
place  Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  Designed  chiefly 
for  the  Use  of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Surveyors.  Part  I. 
Pure  Mathematics — comprising  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  Properties  of  Curves. 
Part  II.  Mixed  Mathematics — comprising  Mechanics  in  general, 
Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics, 
Mechanical  Ajg;ents,  Strength  of  Materials.  With  an  Appendix  of 
copious  Logarithmic  and  other  Tables.  By  Olinthus  Gregory, 
LL.  D. ,  F.R.  A.  S.  Enlarged  by  Henry  Law,  C.  E.  4th  Edition, 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  bv  J.  R.  Young,  formerly  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  Belfast  College ;  Author  of  ''A  Course  of 
Mathematics,"  &c.    With  13  Plates.     Medium  8vo,  i/.  i^.  doth. 

"  As  a  standard  woxk  on  mathematics  it  has  not  been  excelled."— /Ir/tMw. 

"  The  engineer  or 
every  mathematical 
explained  by  means 
out"— ^»<iUSrr. 

"One  of  the  most  serviceable  books  to  the  practical  mechanics  of  the  country. 

In  the  edition  just  brought  out,  the  work  has  again  been  revised  by 

Professor  Voimg.  He  has  modernised  the  notation  throughout,  introduced  a  few 
parajcraphs  here  and  there,  and  corrected  the  numerous  typographical  erron  whidi 
nave  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  former  Editor.  The  book  is  now  as  complete  as  it  is 
possiUe  to  make  it.  It  is  an  instructive  book  for  the  student,  and  a  Text- 
book for  him  who  having  once  mastered  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  needs  occasionally  to 
refresh  his  memory  upon  yhxaC— Building  News. 

The  Metric  System. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES,  in  which  the  British 
Standard  Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
Metric  System  at  present  in  use  on  the  Continent  By  C.  H. 
DOWLING,  C.  E.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo, 
'   lox.  dd,  strongly  bound. 

'*  Mr.  Dowling's  Tables,  which  are  well  put  together,  come  just  in  time  as  a  ready 
reckoner  for  the  conversion  of  one  system  into  the  other." — Athenaum. 

"Their  acciuncy  has  been  certified  by  Prof.  Airy,  Astronomer-RoyaL"— ^iw'A/rr. 

"  Resolution  8.— That  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  recent  publication  of 
Metric  Tables,  by  C  H.  Dowling,  Z.^''— Report 0/ Section  F,  Brit.  Assoc.,  Bath, 

Comprehensive  Weight  Calculator. 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR;  being  a  Series  of  Tables 
upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at  one  Reference 
the  exact  Value  of  any  Weight  from  lib.  to  15  tons,  at  300  Pro- 
gressive Rates,  from  i  Penny  to  168  Shillings  per  cwt.,  and  con- 
taining 186,000  Direct  Answers,  which  with  their  Combinations, 
consisting  of  a  single  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at  sight), 
will  afford  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000  Answers  ;  the  whole  being 
calculated  and  designed  to  ensure  Correctness  and  promote 
Despatch.  By  Henry  Harben,  Accountant,  Sheffield,  Author 
of  *The  Discount  Guide.*  An  entirely  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised.     Royal  8vo,  strongly  half-bound,  ^or. 
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Comprehensive  Discount  Guide. 

THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE  :  comprising  several  Series  of  Tables 
for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others, 
by  which  may  be  ascertained  the  exact  profit  arising  from  any  mode 
of  using  Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and 
the  method  of  either  Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount,  or  Advancing  a 
Price,  so  as  to  produce,  by  one  operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise 
any  required  pront  after  allowing  one  or  more  Discounts :  to  wluch 
are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or  Advance  from  i}  to  90  per  cent. 
Tables  of  Discount  from  i  J  to  98!  per  cent.,  and  Tables  of  Commis- 
sion, &c.,  from  \  to  10  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harben,  Accountant, 
Author  of  **  The  Weight  Calculator."  New  Edition,  carefully  Re- 
vised and  Corrected.  In  a  handsome  demy  8vo.  volume  (544  pp.), 
strongly  and  elegantly  half-bound,  ;^i  5^. 

Inwood's  Tables,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  of  ESTATES,  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  or  Leasehold ;  Annuities,  Advowsons,  &c,  and  for  tbe 
Renewing  of  Leases  held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or 
other  corporate  bodies ;  for  Terms  of  Years  certain,  and  for  Lives  ; 
also  for  Valuing  Reversionary  Estates,  Deferred  Annuities,  Nest 
Presentations,  &c,  together  with  Smart's  Five  Tables  of  Compound 
Interest,  and  an  Extension  of  the  same  to  Lower  and  Intermediate 
Rates.  By  William  Inwood,  Architect  The  20th  edition,  viidk 
considerable  additions,  and  new  and  valuable  Tables  of  LegarithiBS 
for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  of  the  Interest  of  Moaqr,  Dis- 
count, Annuities,  &c.,  by  M.  F^DOR  Thoman,  of  the  SodM 
Credit  Mobilier  of  Paris.  i2mo,  %s.  doth. 
'*  Those  interested  In  the  piirchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of 

compensation  cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  in  annuities,  life  insurances,  &C.,  w31 

find  the  present  edition  of  eminent  service. ''•—^MtrM«rtTfl(f. 

" '  Inwood's  Tables'  still  maintain  a  most  enviable  reputation.  The  new  issue  has  been 

enriched  by  large  additional  contributions  by  M.  F^dor  Thoman,  whose  cucfutty 

arranged  lables  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  \xtX\.ty**-~ Mining  JoumaL 

Geometry  for  the  Architect^  Engineer ^  &c. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  for  the  Architect,  Engineer,  and 
Mechanic ;  giving  Rules  for  the  Delineation  and  Application  of 
various  Geometrical  Lines,  Figures  and  Curves.  By  £.  W.  Taah, 
M.A.,  Architect,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Buildii^'*  ftc 
With  164  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  I2J.  6</.,  cloth. 
"  No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  in  which  die 

clearness  of  the  riiles  laid  down  and  the  illustrative  diagraau  have  been  so  satift- 

{^ctoTy^—Scotsman. 

Compound  Interest  and  Annuities. 

THEORY  of  COMPOUND   INTEREST  and  ANNUITIES  ; 
with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  01 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  in  all  thdr  Applications  and 
Uses  for  Mercantile  and  State  Purposes.    With  an  elaborate  Intro- 
duction.    By  FiDOR  Thoman,  of  the  Society  Cr^t  Mobilier, 
Paris.  3rd  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected.  T2mo,  4/.  6^. ,  cL 
A  very  powerful  work,  and  the  Author  has  a  very  remarkable  rommsnd  cf  Us 
subject." — Professor  A,  de  Afort^n, 
''We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  actuaries  and  accountants."— ^/A«»Mrm«. 

***  The  above  bound  with  Lintern-'s  Mineral  Surveyor. 
(See  page  10.)     I'rice7j.  dd,  cloth. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


Brewing. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  YOUNG  BREWERS.      By  Herbert 

Edwards   Wright,  B.A.  (Trin.  Coll.   Camb.).      Cro\vn  8vo, 

3J.  6^^.,  cloth.  [Just  Published, 

"  A  tfioroughly  scientific  treatise  in  popular  language.      It  is  evident  that  the 

author  has  mastered  his  subject  in  its  scientific  aspects." — Morning^  Advertiser. 

**  We  would  particularly  recommend  all  teachers  of  the  art  to  place  a  copy  of  it  in 
every  pupil's  hands,  and  we  feel  sure  its  perusal  will  be  attended  with  advantage." — 
Bmver. 

The  Military  Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE  to  the  MILITARY  SCIENCES.  Framed 
from  Contributions  of  Officers  and  others  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent Services.  Originally  edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corps  of 
Ro^  Engineers.  Second  Edition,  most  carefully  revised  by  an 
Omcer  of  the  Corps,  with  many  additions ;  containing  nearly  350 
Engravings  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  3  vols,  ro^  8vo,  extra 
doth  boards,  and  lettered,  4/.  lor. 

"A  compendious  encyclopeedia  of  military  knowledge."— ^</«n^iy>X''^  Review, 
*'  The  most  comprehensive  work  of  reference  to  the  military  and  collateral  sciences." 
"•^yolunteer  Service  GoMette. 

Field  Fortification. 

A  TREATISE  on  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  the  ATTACK 
of  FORTRESSES,  MILITARY  MINING,  and  RECON- 
NOITRING.  By  Colonel  I.  S.  Macaulay,  late  Professor  of 
Fortification  in  the  R.  M.  A.,  Woolwich.  Sixth  Edition^  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  with  separate  Atlas  of  12  Plates,  izs.  complete. 

Field  Fortification. 

HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  intended  for 
the  Guidance  of  Officers  preparing  for  Promotion,  and  especially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Beginners.  By  Major  W.  W. 
Knollys,  F.R.G.S.,  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders,  &c.  W^ith 
163  W^oodcuts.     Crown  8vo,  3^".  td.  cloth. 

Dye-  Wares  and  Colours. 

THE  MANUAL  of  COLOURS  and  DYE- W ARES :  their 
Properties,  Applications,  Valuation,  Impurities,  and  Sophistications. 
For  the  Use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Dry  Salters,  Brokers,  &c.  By  J. 
W.  Slater.    Post  8vo,  ^s.  6</.,  cloth. 

"A  complete  encyclopaedia  of  the  materia  tinctoria.  The  information  given 
respecting  each  article  is  full  and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value 
of  articles  such  as  these,  so  liable  to  sophistication,  are  given  with  clearness,  and  are 
practical  as  well  as  valuable." — Chemist  and  Druggist, 

Storms. 

STORMS  :  their  Nature,  Classification,  and  Laws,  with  the 
Means  of  Predicting  them  by  their  Embodiments,  the  Clouds. 
By  William  Blasius.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.     Crown  8vo,  icxr.  6d.  cloth  boards. 
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Light-Houses, 

EUROPEAN  LIGHT-HOUSE  SYSTEMS  ;  being  a  Report  of 
a  Tour  of  Inspection  made  in  1873.  By  Major  George  H. 
Elliot,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.  Illustrated  by  51  En- 
gravings and  31  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.     8vo,  2ij.  doth. 

Electricity. 

A  MANUAL  of  ELECTRICITY ;  including  Galvanian,  Mag- 
netism, Diamagnetism,  Electro-D]mamics,  Magno-Electridty,  and 
the  Electric  Td^raph.    By  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistiv  at  St  George's  Ho^itaL    Fourth  Edition, 
entirely  rewritten.    Illustrated  bj  500  Woodcuts.   Svo,  i/.  4/.  doth. 
"  The  commendations  already  bestowed  in  the  pases  of  the  Lancti  on  die  feraiar 
editions  of  this  work  are  more  than  ever  merited  by  the  present.    The  aoooontt  pyVB 
of  electricity  and  galvanism  are  not  only  complete  m  a  scientific  sense,  but,  which  is  a 
nuer  thing,  are  popular  and  interesting."— Z^oMCf/. 

Text-Book  of  Electricity. 

THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY.  Bv 
Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St  George^ 
Hospital.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additions  <m 
Tdegraphy,  the  Telephone,  Phonograph,  &c.,  by  G.  E.  Preecb, 
Esq.,  of  the  Telegraph  Department,  General  Post  Office,  London. 
Upwards  of  400  ^lustrations. 

[Ne€u^ly  ready. 

Rudimentary  Magnetism, 

RUDIMENTARY  MAGNETISM :  being  a  concise  expodtion 
of  the  general  principles  of  Magnetical  Science,  and  the  purposes 
to  whidi  it  has  been  applied.  By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  F.K.S. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  considerable  additions  by  Dr. 
Noad,  Ph.D.     With  16^  Woodcuts.     i2mo,  cloth,  41.  €d, 

"  As  concise  and  lucid  an  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  as  we  believe 
it  is  possible  to  write." — Enfrlisk  Mechanic. 

"  The  best  possible  manual  on  the  subject  of  magnetism.** — Mechanic/  Maga^Ht, 

Chemical  Analysis, 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  of  CHEMICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS ;  or  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  In- 
trinsic or  Commercial  Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufiictores^ 
in  Trades,  and  in  the  Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Author  of  "  P»c- 
tical  Introduction  to  Rose's  Chemistry,"  and  Editor  of  Rose's 
*'  Treatise  on  Chemical  Analysis."  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  and 
to  a  great  extent  re-written,  by  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  \2s,  6d.  cloth. 
"We  recommend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  one ;  it  may  be  truly 


affirmed  to  be  of  universal  interest,  and  we  strongly  recommeml  it  to  oar  roRders  as  a 

Side,  alike  indispensable  to  die  hoiu«ewife  as  to  the 
edical  Times. 


lide,  alike  indispensable  to  the  hoiu«wife  as  to  tne  pharmaoentical  practitkner.'*-* 


"  Essential  to  the  analysts  appointed  under  the  new  Act  The  most  recent  resaltl 
are  given,  and  the  work  is  well  edited  and  carefully  written." — Nature. 

Mollusca, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  ;  bemg  a  Treatise  on 
Recent  and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S. 
With  Appendix  by  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.  F.G.S.  With  numer- 
ous Plates  and  300  Woodcuts.     3rd  Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  1s*p(L  do^ 
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Clocks^  Watches y  and  Bells. 

RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  on  CLOCKS,  and  WATCHES, 
and   BELLS.      By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart,  (late  E.  B. 
Denison),  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  **  Astronomy  with- 
out Mathematics,"  &c.      Sixth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.       Limp  cloth  (No.   67, 
Weale's  Series),  4^.  6</.;  cloth  boards,  5^.  6</. 
'*  As  a  popular  and  practical  treatise  it  bunapproached" — English  Mechanic. 
"The  Dest  work  on  the  subject  probably  extant.    The  treatise  on  bells  is  un- 
doubtedly  the- best  in  the  language.    To  call  it  a  rudimentary  treatise  is  a  misnomer, 
at  least  as  respects  clocks  and  hells.    It  is  die  most  important  work  of  its  kind  in 
Kngliih.  "—Engineering. 
"The  only  modem  treatise  on  dock-making."— A'(9r9/£>/ira/  youmal. 
**  This  admirable  treatise  on  clocks,  by  the  most  able  authority  on  such  a  subject, 
is  comidetely  perfect  of  its  \aiA,**—StaiuUmL 

Gold  and  Gold-Working. 

THE  PRACTICAL  GOLD- WORKER  ;  or,  The  Goldsmith's 
and  Jeweller's  Instructor.  The  Art  of  Alloying,  Melting,  Re- 
ducing, Colouring,  Collecting  and  Refining.  The  processes  of 
Manipulation,  Recovery  of  Waste,  Chemical  and  Physical  Pro- 
perties of  Gold,  with  a  new  Sjrstem  of  Mixing  its  Alloys ;  Solders, 
Enamels,  and  other  useful  Rules  and  Recipes,  &c.    By  George 

E.  Gee.     Crown  8vo,  ^s,  6df.,  cloth.  \yust  Published. 

"A  good,  sound  technical  educator,  and  wiU  be  generally  accepted  as  an 
authority.  It  gives  full  particulars  for  mixing  alloys  and  enamels,  is  essen^ly  a  book 
for  the  woikshop,  and  exactly  fulfils  the  purpose  intended." — Horolcgical  youmal. 

"The  best  work  yet  pnnted  on  its  subject  for  a  reasonable  price.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  speedily  become  a  standard  bo<dc  which  few  will  care  to  be  with- 
out, "—yetueller  and  Metalworker. 

Silver  and  Silver  Working, 

THE  SILVERSMITH'S  HANDBOOK,  containing  full  In- 
structions  for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Silver,  including  the 
different  modes  of  refinine  and  melting  the  metal,  its  solders,  the 
preparation  of  imitation  alloys,  methods  of  manipulation,  preven- 
tion of  waste,  instructions  for  improving  and  finishing  the  surface 
of  the  work,  together  with  other  useful  information  and  memoranda. 
By  George  E.  Gee,  Jeweller,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  7J.  6</.,  cloth.  ^  \yust  Published, 

"  This  work  is  destined  to  take  up  as  good  a  position  in  techniou  literature  as  the 
Practical  Gcldworker^  a  book  which  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  critical  ex- 
amination and  business  tests  with  great  saccess.**'—ye7veiler  and  Metahvorker. 

Science  and  Scripture, 

SCIENCE  ELUCIDATIVE  OF  SCRIPTURE,  AND  NOT 
ANTAGONISTIC  TO  IT ;  being  a  Series  of  Essays  on— i. 
Allied  Discrepancies ;  2.  The  Theory  of  the  Geolc^ts  and 
Figure  of  the  Earth ;  3.  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony ;  4.  Miracles  in 
general — Views  of  Hume  and  Powell ;  5.  The  Miracle  of  Joshua — 
Views  of  Dr.  Colenso :  The  Supematurally  Impossible ;  6.  The 
Age  of  the  Fixed  Stars — their  Distances  and  Masses.  By  Professor 
"J.  R.  Young.    Fcap.  8vo,  51.  doth. 

**  IHstinguished  by  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  by  great  knowledge,  by  keen 
logical  abifity,  and  by  a  style  peculiarly  clear,  easy,  and  tDKrf[t\ac.**'-Noncon/inmist. 

Practical  Philosophy. 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  PRACTICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Rev.  J. 
Carr,  M.  a.,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  2nd  Ed.  i8mo,  $s,  cL 
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DR.  LARDNER'S  POPULAR  WORKS. 
Dr.  Lardners  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Edited  ly 
DiONYSius  Lardner,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natmral  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.  With  up- 
wards of  1200  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  6  Double  Volumes. 
Price  £\  \s.^  in  a  new  and  elegant  cloth  binding,  or  handsomely 
bound  in  half  morocco,  31J-.  dd. 

"  The  '  Museum  of  Science  and  Art '  is  the  most  valuable  contrilmtioii  diat  fas 
ever  been  made  to  the  Scientific  Instruction  of  every  class  of  society. '*—«S'«r  Dtmid 
Brewster  in  the  North  British  Review. 

"Whether  we  consider  the  liberality  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  die  diarm  of 
the  writing,  or  the  durable  interest  of  the  matter,  we  must  express  our  bdief  Ibiit 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  new  books,  one  that  would  be  weloomcd  bf 
people  of  so  many  ages  and  classes  as  a  valuable  present."-— .£jRUK»irr.    4 

\*   Separate  books  formed  from  the  above,  suitable  for  Workmen^ s 

Libraries,  Science  Clcuses,  6r'c, 

COMMON  THINGS  EXPLAINED.  Containing  Air,  Earth,  Fire, 
Water,  Time,  Man,  the  Eye,  Locomotion,  Colour,  Clocks  and 
Watches,  &c.     233  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  5^. 

THE  MICROSCOPE.  Containing  Optical  Images,  Magnifying 
Glasses,  Origin  and  Description  of  the  Microscope,  MicroscojHC 
objects,  the  Solar  Miclroscope,  Microscopic  Drawing  and  Engrar- 
ing,  &c.     147  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2j. 

POPULAR  GEOLOGY.  Containing  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes, 
the  Crust  of  the  Earth,  etc    201  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2s,  6d, 

POPULAR  PHYSICS.  Containing  Magnitude  and  Minuteness,  the 
Atmosphere,  Meteoric  Stones,  Popular  Fallacies,  Weather  Prog- 
nostics, the  Thermometer,  the  Barometer,  Sound,  &c.  85  HIus- 
trations,  cloth  gilt,  2s,  6d, 

STEAM  AND  ITS  USES.  Including  the  Steam  Engine,  the  Lo- 
comotive,  and  Steam  Navigation.     ^  Illustrations,  cloth  gUt,  2r. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Containing  How  to  Observe  the 
Heavens.  The  Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Planets.  Light,  Comets, 
Eclipses,  Astronomical  Influences,  &c.     182  Illustrations,  4x.  6d, 

THE  BEE  AND  WHITE  ANTS :  Their  Manners  and  Habits. 
With  Illustrations  of  Animal  Instinct  and  Xntelligence.  135  Illus- 
trations, cloth  gilt,  2s. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  POPULARISED.  To  render 
intelligible  to  all  who  can  Read,  irrespective  of  any  previous  Seien- 
tific  Acquirements,  the  various  forms  of  Telegraphy  in  Actual 
Operation.     100  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  ij-.  6d, 

Scieniific  ClcLSS-Books^  by  Dr,  Lardner. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Dr.  Lardnkr. 

328  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     I  vol.  3^.  6^.  doth. 
"  Conveys,  in  clear  and  precise  terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  princqAl  dhnsioM 
of  Physical  Science." — British  Quarterly  Review, 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.     By  Dr.  Labdnkr. 
With  190  Illustrations.     Second  Edition,     i  voL  y,  6d,  doth, 
"dearly  writtea^well  arranged,  and  excellently  illustrated. ''--{^siiainMry'CAnMMrAk 
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DR.   LARDNER'S   SCIENTIFIC   WORKS. 
Astronomy. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.    4th  Edition.    Edited 
by  Edwin  Dunkin,  F.R.S.,  Rl.  Observatory,  Greenwich.    With 
38  plates  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts.     Cr.  8vo,  9^.  6d.  cloth. 
"Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  information  in  so  com- 
peadious  and  well-arranged  a   form." — Atfiemtitm. 

Animal  Physics. 

THE   HANDBOOK   OF    ANIMAL    PHYSICS.    With   520 
nitistrations.    New  edition,  small  8vo,  cloth,  7j.  6^.  732  pages. 
**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  cordially  recommending  xt."— Educational  Tintes, 

Electric  Telegraph. 

THE   ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH.     New  Edition.     ByE.  B. 
Br9;ht,  F.R.A.S.     140  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  25,  6d,  cloth. 
"  One  of  the  most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  Telegraph." — En^^.  Mechanic. 

LARDNER'S  COURSE  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Mechanics. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS.     Enlarged  and  almost 
rewritten  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.    With  378  Illustra- 
tions.    Post  8vo,  6s.  cloth.  [.7*f5t  Published, 
'  The  perspicuity  of  the  original  has  been    retained,  '  and  chapters  which  had 
become  obsolete,  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modem  character.     The 
explanations  throughout  arc  studiously  popular,  and   care  has  been  taken  to  show 
the  application  of  the  various  branches  of  physics  to  the    industrial  arts,  and  to 
the  practical  business  of  life."  -Mini f/g-  yfiftrnai. 

Heat. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HEAT.     Edited  and  almost  entirely 
Re-written  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.  etc     117  Illustra- 
tions.    Post  8vo,  6j.  cloth.  [y«J'  Published. 
"  The  style  is  always  clear  and  preci5;e,  and  conveys  instruction  without  leaving 
any  doudiness  or  lurking  doubts  behind." — Engineering. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS. 
New  Edition,   Revised  and  Enlarged   by  Benjamin    Loewy, 
F.R.  A.S.  With  236  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  5j.  cl. 
'*  For  those  '  who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science  with- 
out the  profound  methods  of  mathematical  investigation,'  this  work  is  not  merely  in- 
teaded,  but  we  Uadapted."— CV/rwrV/»/  Nrtvs. 

Electricity y  Magnetism,  afid  Acoustics. 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and 

ACOUSTICS.     New  Edition.    Edited  by  Geo.  Carey  Foster, 

B.  A.,  F.C.S.    With  400  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  5j.  doth. 

"  The  book  could  notiuive  been  Entrusted  to  any  one  better  calculated  to  preserve 

die  terse  and  lucid  style  of  Lardner.  while  correcting  his  errors  and  bringing  up  his 

work  to  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge." — Popular  Science  Review. 

Optics, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS.     New  Edition.    Edited  by 
T.  Olver  Harding,  B.  A.  298  Illustrations.  Po.st  8vo,  5^.  cloth. 

"  Written  by  one  of  the  ablest  English  scientific  writers,  beautifully  and  elaborately 
'AXw'AnXxA.'*— Mechanic**  Magazine. 

*^*  The  above  5  Vols,  form  A  Complete  Course  of  Natural 

Philosophy. 
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Pictures  and  Painters. 

THE  PICTURE  AMATEUR'S  HANDBOOK  AND  DIG- 
TIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  :  being  a  Guide  for  Aasitors  to 
Public  and  Private  Picture  Galleries,  and  for  Art-Students,  in- 
cluding an  explanation  of  the  various  methods  of  Painting;  In- 
structions for  Cleaning,  Re-Lining,  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintkigs ; 
A  Glossary  of  Terms;  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Schools 
of  Painting ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  giving  the  Copyists 
and  Imitators  of  each  Master.  By  Philippe  Daryl,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo,  3J.  6rt'.,  cloth.  lyUst  PuhlishetL 

"  Useful  as  bringing  together  in  a  compendious  form  an  almost  complde  bio- 
graphical stock  of  information  respecting  the  painters  of  the  world." — Maj^air, 

"  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  occupied  bv  a  dictionary  of  painters  which,  cooiulcriiiig 
its  small  compass,  is.really  admirable  ;  where  only  a  few  wordsare  devoted  to  anartiat, 
his  speciality  is  wellindicated  ;  and  the  utility  of  a  table  of  dates  of  jpainters  in  so 
portable  a  form  is  unquestionable.    We  cordiauly  recommend  the  \KxAi,  ^^fiuilder. 

Popular  Work  on  Painting. 

PAINTING   POPULARLY   EXPLAINED;   with   Historical 

Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art    By  Thomas  John  Guluck, 

Painter,  and  John  Timbs,  F.S.A,    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 

enlarged.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.    In  small  Svo,  6x.  d^h. 

\*  This  Work  has  been  adopted  as  a  Prize-book  in  the  Schools  of 

Art  at  South  Kensington, 

'*  Much  may  be  learned,  even  by  those  who  fancy  they  do  not  require  to  be  tang^ 

from  the  careful  perusal  of  this  unpretendmg  but  comprehensive  treatise. ''-—^r/^'^^ainM/. 

"  Contains  a  large  amotmt  of  original  matter,  agreeably  conveyed,  and  will  be  foimdof 

value,  as  well  by  the  young  artist  seeking  information  as  by  thegeneral  reader. "—^adlUrr. 

Grammar  of  Colouring. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING,  appUed  to  Decoiative 
Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  edition,  en- 
larged and  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and 
Designer,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  With  new  Coloured  Diagrams 
and  numerous  Enejavines  on  Wood.     i2mo,  31.  6</.  cloth  boards. 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  of  student's  books,  and  probably  the  best  known  of  the 
few  we  have  on  the  subject." — Architect. 

'*  The  book  is  a  most  useful  risumi  of  the  properties  of  pigments." — Builder, 

Geology  and  Genesis  Harmonised. 

THE  TWIN  RECORDS  of  CREATION;  or.  Geology  and 
Genesis,  their  Perfect  Harmony  and  Wonderful  Concoid.  By 
G.  W.  Victor  Le  Vaux.  With  numerous  lUus.   Fcap.  8vo,  51.  cL 

"  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Le  Vaux  as  an  able  and  interesting  guide  to  a  popidar 
appreciation  of  geological  science." — Spectator, 

Geology^  Physical  and  Historical. 

A   CLASS-BOOK  of   GEOLOGY,    PHYSICAL    and    HIS- 
TORICAL.    With  more  than  250  Woodcuts.    By  Ralph  Tate, 
A.  L.S.,  F.G.S.     i2mo,  5^.,  cloth  boards. 
'*  The  fulness  of  the  matter  has  elevated  the  book  into  a  Taasxoa\,**--^chool  Board 
Chronicle. 

Wood'  Carving. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  WOOD-CARVING,  for  Amateurs;  with 
Hints  on  Design.    By  A  Lady.    In  emblematic  wrapper,  hand- 
somely printed,  with  Ten  large  Plates,  ^.fd. 
"  The  handicraft  of  die  wood-carver,  so  well  as  a  book  can  impart  it,  may  be  lemit 
from  '  A  Lady's '  publication." — Aihenaum. 
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DelantoMs  Works  on  Illumination  &  Alphabets. 

A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMNATION ;  for  the 
use  of  Beginners :  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  its  Exercise,  and  numerous  Examples  taken 
from  Illimiinated  MSS.,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  Dela- 
MOTTE.     Small  4to,  9J.    Elegantly  boimd,  cloth  antique. 

"  A  handy  book,  beautifully  illustrated ;  the  text  of  which  is  well  written,  and  cal- 
culated to  be  useful  .  .  .  The  examples  of  ancient  MSS.  recoininended  to  the  student, 
which,  with  much  good  sense,  the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are 
selected  wiUi  jiidgment  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  taste." — Athetutum, 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  ANCIENT  and  MEDIiEVAL ; 
from  the  Eighth  Century,  with  Numerals  ;  including  Gothic, 
Church-Text,  large  and  small,  German,  Italian,  Arabesque,  Initials 
for  Illumination,  Monograms,  Crosses,  &c.  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
Architectural  and  Engineering  Draughtsmen,  Missal  Painters, 
Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Carvers, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and 
printed  in  Colours.     Royal  Svo,  oblong,  45.  cloth. 


<< 


A  well-knoMm  engraver  and  draughtsman  has  enrolled  in  this  useful  book  the 
result  of  many  years'  study  and  reseai^h.  For  those  who  insert  enamelled  sentences 
round  gilded  cnalices,  who  blaxon  shop  legends  over  shop-doors,  who  letter  church 
walls  with  pithy  sentences  from  the  Decalogue,  this  book  will  be  \xs/civiL**^-Athemfum. 

EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  PLAIN  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL ;  including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic,  Per- 
spective, Greek,  Hebrew,  Court  Hand,  Engrossing,  Tuscan, 
Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque ;  with  several  Original 
Designs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  English  Alpha- 
■  bets,  large  and  small,  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen, 
Surveyors,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers, 
Carvers,  &c.  Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and 
printed  in  Colours.     Royal  8vo,  oblong,  41.  cloth. 

"  To  artists  of  all  classes,  but  more  especially  to  su'chitects  and  engravers,  this  very 
handsome  book  will  be  invaluable.  There  is  comprised  in  it  every  possible  shape  into 
which  die  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  numerals  can  be  formed,  and  the  talent  which 
has  been  expended  in  the  conception  of  the  vanous  plain  and  ornamental  letters  is 
wondeiful.  **-~~Standard. 

MEDIiEVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  INITIALS  FOR  ILLUMI- 
NATORS.  By  F.  Delamotte,  Illummator,  Designer,  and 
Engraver  on  Wood.  Containing  21  Plates,  and  Illuminated  Title, 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  WiLLls 
Brooks.     Small  4to,  dr.  cloth  gilt 

"  A  volume  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  in  gilding  and 
all  the  colours  of  the  prism  interwoven  and  intertwined  and  intermingled,  sometimes 
with  a  sort  of  rainbow  arabesque.  A  poem  emblazoned  in  these  characters  would  be 
only  comparable  to  one  of  those  delicious  love  letters  symbolized  in  a  bunch  ^flowers 
wdl  selected  and  cleverly  arranged." — Sun. 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN ;  containing  Initials, 
Emblems,  Cyphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders,  Ecclesias- 
tical Devices,  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Alphabets,  and  National 
Emblems.  Collected  and  engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and 
printed  in  Colours.    Oblong  royal  8vo,  2s,  dd.  in  ornamental  boards. 
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AGRICULTURE,   &c. 

Yoiiatt  and  Burris  Complete  Grazier. 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER,  and  FARMER'S  and  CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT.  A  Compendium  of  Husbandry. 
By  William  Youatt,  Esq.,  V.S.  12th  Edition,  enlarged  by 
Robert  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  "The  Lessons  of  My  Farm,"  &c. 
One  large  8vo  volume,  860  pp.  with  244  Illustrations,  i/.  is,  half-bd« 

"  The  standard  and  text-book,  with  the  fanner  and  grazier.** — Farmef's  Magtuamt. 
"A  treatise  which  will  remain  a  standard  work  oa  the  subject  as  long  as  British 
agriculture  endures." — Mark  Latu  Express. 

Spooner  on  Sheep. 

SHEEP;  THE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY, 
AND  DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.C.,  &c 
Third  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  ;  v^Hth  numerous  fine  engra- 
vings, including  some  specimens  of  New  and  Improved  Breeds. 
Fcp.  8vo,  366  pp.,  6^.  cloth. 

"  The  book  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  kind  in  our  language."— 5'^/x^;7^?n. 

"  Mr.  Spooner  has  conferred  upon  the  agricultural  class  a  lasting  benefit  by  em- 
bodying in  this  work  the  improvements  made  in  sheep  stock  Say  such  men  as 
Humnhreys,  Rawlence,  Howand,  and  others." — Hampshire  Advertuer. 

*'lne  work  should  be  in  possession  of  every  flock-master." — Dattbury  Guardimn, 

Scott  Burris  System  of  Modern  Fanning. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops — Farming  and  Farminpr  Economy — 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses — Management  of  the  Dairy,  Pigs,  and 
Poultry —Utilisation  of  Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  New  Edition. 
In  I  voL  1250  pp.,  half-bound,  profusely  illustrated,  \25. 
"  There  is  sufficient  stated  within  the  limits  of  this  treatise  to  prevent  a  fiumer 
from  going  far  wrong  in  any  of  his  operations." — Observer. 

Good  Gardefting. 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING ;  or.  How  to 
Gix)w  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  Practical  Notes  on 
Soils,  Manures,  Seeds,  Planting,  Laying-out  of  Gardens  and 
Grounds,  &c.  By  S.  Wood.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions,  &c.,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  51.,  cloth. 
*'  A  very  good  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  guide. 
The  practicu  directions  are  excellent." — AthAumnt. 

"  A  thoroughly  useful  guidebook  for  the  amateur  gardener  who  may  want  to  make 
his  plot  of  land  not  merely  pretty,  but  useful  and  profitable."— Z^/w'/y  Teiegrapk. 

Profitable  Gardening, 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GAKDENIN(i;  or.  How.  to  make  One 
Acre  of  Land  produce  £^7.0  a  year,  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables ;  also,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass 
Houses,  so  as  to  realise  £\^(}  per  annum  clear  Profit.  By  Samuel 
Wood,  Author  of  **  Good  Gardening,"  &c.  2nd  Edition,  revised. 
With  Wood  Engravings.  Cr.  8vo,  2j.,  cloth.  {Just  Published. 
"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  it  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  the  amateur  and 
gentleman's  gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower. " — Gardener's  Magnxine. 

Norton's  Underwood  and  Woodland  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  PLANTING  and  Valuing  Underwood  and  Wood- 
land.  ByR.  HORTON.  i2mo.,2J.  bound. 
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Donaldson  and  Burns  Sudtcrban  Farming. 

SUBURBAN  FARMING.  A  Treatise  on  the  Laying  Out  and 
Cultivation  of  Farms,  adapted  to  the  produce  of  Milk,  Butter  and 
Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry,  and  Pigs.  By  the  late  Professor  John 
Donaldson.  With  considerable  Additions,  Illustrating  the  more 
Modem  Practice  by  Robert  Scott  Burn,  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6 j.,  cloth.  \Just  Published. 

"  An  admirable  treatise  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  laying-out  and  cultivation 
of  dairy  farms." — Live  Stock  Journtd. 

Ewarfs  Land  Improver^ s  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  FOR- 
MULiE,  TABLES,  and  MEMORANDA,  requured  in  any  Com- 
putation relating  to  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Pro- 
perty. By  John  Ewart,  Land  Surveyor  and  Agricultural  Engineer. 
Royal  32mo,  oblong,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  elastic  band,  4^. 

"  Admirably  calculated  to  serve  its  purpose." — Scotsman. 
**  A  compendious  and  handy  little  \o\yxTat*'— Spectator. 

Hudson  s  Tables  for  Land  Valuers. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT:  being  Tables, 
on  a  very  much  improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Valae  of 
Estates.  With  Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial 
Customary  Acres  to  Statute  Measure  ;  also.  Tables  of  Square  Mea- 
sure, and  of  the  Dimensions  of  an  Acre  by  which  the  Contents 
of  any  Plot  of  Ground  may  be  ascertained  without  the  expense  of 
a  regular  Survey;  &c  By  R.  Hudson,  C.E.  New  Edition, 
royal  32mo,  oblong,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  elastic  band,  \s. 
'  'Of  incfdculable  value  to  country  gentlemen  and  professional  men.*' — F*rmei^*7oumdl. 

Complete  Agricultural  Surveyor's  Pocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  AND  LAND  IMPROVER'S  COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK ;  consisting  of  the  above  two  works 
bound  together,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  stra-.  7?.  67. 

1^*  The  aboze  forms  an  unequalled  and  tt'  -^   '■  >"    ndious  Pocket 

Vade-mecum  for  the  Land  Agent  and  AgricuUui  m  J .ngineer, 

**  We  consider  Hudson's  book  to  be  the  best  ready-reckoner  on  matters  relating  to 

the  valuation  of  land  and  crops  we  have  ever  seen,  and  its  combination  with  Mr. 

Ewart's  work  greatly  enhances  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  latter-mentioned  .  . 

It  is  most  useful  as  a  manual  for  xt(txtnct.*''^North  0/ Etiglaftd  Farmer. 

The  Management  of  Estates. 

LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT:  Treating  of  the 
Varieties  of  Lands,  Peculiarities  of  its  Farms,  Methods  of  Farming, 
the  Setting-out  of  Farms  and  their  Fields,  Construction  of  Roads, 
Fences,  Gates,  and  Farm  Buildings,  of  Waste  or  Unproductive 
Lands,  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Plantation,  &c.  By  R.  ScoTT  Burn, 
Fcp.  8vo.  numerous  Illustrations,  3^.  6d. 

Scott  Burn's  Introduction  to  Farming. 

THE  LESSONS  of  MY  FARM  :  a  Book  for  Amateur  Apical. 
turists,  being  an  Introduction  to  Farm  Practice,  in  the  Culture  of 
Crops,  the  Feeding  of  Cattle,  Management  of  the  Dainr,  PouUiy, 
Pigs,  &c.  By  R.  Scott  JBuRN.  With  numerous  Illus.  Fcp.  6/.  d, 
"A  complete  introduction  to  Uie  whglc  round  of  (arming  practioe.*' — Jtkn  Buff, 
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**A    Complete  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  this 
Countiy^ 

EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER;  a  Handy-Book  of  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Law  and  Equity.  By  A  Barrister.  15th  Edition^ 
Revised  to  the  end  of  last  Session.  Including  a  Summary  of  the 
Judicature  Acts,  and  the  principal  Acts  of  the  past  Session,  viz. 
— The  Canal  Boats'  Act,  The  Destructive  Insects'  (or  Colorado 
Beetle)  Act,  The  Fisheries*  (Oyster,  Crab,  and  Lobster)  Act,  and 
the  Fisheries'  (Dynamite)  Act,  &c.,  &c.  With  Notes  and 
References  to  the  Authorities.  Cro^iTi  8vo,  price  dr.  %d,  (saved  at 
every  consultation),  strongly  bound. 

COMPRISING  THE  LAWS  OF 

Bankruptcy— Bills  of  Exchange— Contracts  and  Agrbbmbnts— Ohvught 
— DowBR  AND  Divorce — Elections  and  Registration — Insuramcb — Ljbbl 
AND  Slander— Mortgages— Settlements— Stock  Exchange  Pkacticb — 
T^ADB  Marks  and  Patents — Trespass,  Nuisances,  btc — ^Transfbs  or 
Land,  btc. — ^Warranty — Wills  and  Agreements,  etc    Also  Law  for 

Landlord  and  Tenant — Master  and  Servant— Workmen  and  Ajpprentices — Hdn, 
Devisees,  and  Legatees — Htisband  and  Wife— Executors  and  Trustees— Guardian 
and  Ward— Married  Women  and  Infants — Partners  and  Agents— Lender  uid 
Borrower — Debtor  and  Creditor — Purchaser  and  Vendor — Companies  and  Aaso- 
ciations— Friendly  Societies— Clergymen,  Churchwardens — Medical  Practitioners, 
&C. — Bankers — Fanners — Contractors — Stock  and  Share  Brokers-^Spoftsmen 
and  Gamekeepers — Farriers  and  Horse-Dealers^ Auctioneers,  House-Asents-* 
Innkeepers,  &c. — Pawnbrokers — Surveyors — Railways  and  Carriers,  &C  sc 
**  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book." — Engineer. 
"  What  it  professes  to  be — a  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  thorouf^y 

intelligible  to  non-professional  readers." — Bf/rs  Life. 

Auctioneer's  Assistant. 

THE  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER,  BROKER,  HOUSE 
AND  ESTATE  AGENT,  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  AS- 
SISTANT, for  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of 
Leases,  Annuities,  and  Reversions,  and  of  property  generally; 
with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By  John  Wheeler,  A^uer,  &c 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  by  C.  NoRRis.  Royal  321x10,  doth,  5x, 
"  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  an  admirable  and  dearly- 

arranged  list  of  prices  for  inventories,  and  a  very  practical  guide  to  determine  tne 

value  of  furniture,  &.c"-~-Standard. 

Pawnbroker"' s  Legal  Guide. 

THE  PAWNBROKER'S,  FACTOR'S,  and  MERCHANTS 
GUIDE  to  the  LAW  of  LOANS  and  PLEDGES.  By  H.  C. 
FoLKARi),  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  the  **  Law  of  Slander 
and  Libel,"  &c.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  to  1876.  i2mo, 
cloth  boards,  3^.  6</. 

Hotise  Property. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTV  :  a  Popular  and  Prac- 
tical  Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory 
Sale  of  Houses  and  Land  ;  including  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  ana 
Fixtures ;  with  Explanations  and  Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valua- 
tions, and  useful  Information  and  Advice  on  Building.  By  Edward 
Lance  Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Surveyor.   i2mo,  ^s.  cloth  boards. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  reeonimend  it." — Builder. 
"  The  advise  is  thoroughly  practical." — Law  JountaL 

Bmdbury,  Ajpoew,  &  Co.,  Print<>rs,  Wliitcfrhit*,  Loodou- 
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ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

No. 

i6.  ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS— TYie  Orders  and  Iheir  .Esthetic 
Frinciplcs.    By  W.  H.  Lieds.    Illuitnted.    ii.  fid. 

17.  ARCUiTECTURE-STYLES-T^a  History  and  Descriptioil  of 

the  Stylo  of  AlchiKcIoni  of  Variaoi  Cnunlriel,  honi  ths  Earlieit   to  Iha 
IjBrni  Period.    H/T.  Tamot  Bony,  F.R.I.B.A^lc,    Illuittated.    u. 

18.  ^flV.ff/riH't«3^£J/(;Jv— The''princip1e°s''of  Design   in 

GreekandGolhicArchilecU.  B/E.L.OAii»«TT,^Atchil«t,  Illuji^tA  1° 
>.*  Tht   Ihrei  ircadlrtf   WBrii,    in    Om    iandiamr    Vol.,   Iialf   imind,    tntilltd 
"  MODBHK  AUCHITBCTUIIK,"  Prici  61. 

aa,  TBB  ART  OF  BUILDING,  RndimenU  of.    General  Principles 

Workine  Dra«iD£i,  SpecjficatioDi,  and  Eitijuatet.     fir  Edwakd  Dobbon. 
M.R.I.aA.,  br.  lllui»ated.    31. 

t%.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Mannfac- 

tun  ai\  rontalninE  an  OullinD  of  ths  Pnnciplei  of  Brickmakine.    Br  Edw. 
■  DoBSDN.M.R.l.B.a,  WilhAddilioaibyC.Toiii.TwsoH.F.R.S.  llfuitrated.  j>. 
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32    WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  CO. 

*^A    Complete  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  this 
Country  y 

EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER ;  a  Handy-Book  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Law  and  Equity.  By  A  Barrister.  15th  Edition, 
Revised  to  the  end  of  last  Session.  Including  a  Sumnuuy  of  the 
Judicature  Acts,  and  the  principal  Acts  of  the  past  Session,  m. 
— The  Canal  Boats*  Act,  The  Destructive  Insects*  (or  Colorado 
Beetle)  Act,  The  Fisheries'  (Oyster,  Crab,  and  Lobster)  Act,  and 
the  Fisheries'  (Dynamite)  Act,  &c.,  &c.  With  Notes  and 
References  to  the  Authorities.  Crown  8vo,  price  dr.  &/.  (saved  at 
every  consultation),  strongly  bound. 

COMPRISING  THE  LAWS  OF 

Bankruptcy— Bills  of  Exchangb— Contracts  and  Agrbbmbnts— Coivxigiit 
— DowBR  AND  Divorce — Elections  and  Registration — Insurancb — Libbl 
AND  Slander— Mortgages -Settlements— Stock  Exchange  Practicb— 
TkADB  Marks  and  Patents — Trespass,  Nuisances,  etc— Transpbr  or 
Land,  btc — ^Warranty — Wills  and  Agreements,  etc.    Also  Law  for 

LandDord  and  Tenant— Master  and  Servant— Workmen  and  Apprenticea — Hein» 
Devisees,  and  Legatees — Husbandand  Wife— Executors  and  Trustees— Guardian 
and  Ward — Married  Women  and  Infants — Partners  and  Agents— Lender  and 
Borrower— Debtor  and  Creditor— Purchaser  and  Vendor — Companies  and  Afio- 
ciatioos — Friendly  Societies — Clergymen,  Churchwardens — Medical  Practitioners, 
&C. — Bankers — Farmers— Contractors — Stock  and  Share  Brokers— Sportsmen 
and  Gamdceepers — Farrien*  and  Horse-Dealer» — Auctioneers,  House-Asenls^ 
Innkeepers,  &c. — Pawnbrokers — Surveyors — Railways  and  Carriers,  &C.  &c 
"  No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book.** — Engineer. 
**  What  it  professes  to  be — a  complete  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this  country,  thorouf^y 

intelligible  to  non-professional  readers." — BtlVs  Life. 

Auctioneer's  Assistant. 

THE  APPRAISER,  AUCTIONEER,  BROKER,  HOUSE 
AND  ESTATE  AGENT,  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  AS- 
SISTANT,  for  the  Valuation  for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of 
Leases,  Annuities,  and  Reversions,  and  of  property  eenendly; 
with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c  By  John  Whebler,  Valuer,  &c 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  by  C.  Norris.  Royal  32mo,  cloth,  5x. 
"  A  neat  and  conciM  book  of  reference,  containing  an  admirable  and  dearly* 

arranged  list  of  prices  for  inventories,  and  a  very  practical  guide  to  determine  ue 

vahie  of  furmture,  hx:.**— Standard. 

Pawnbroker's  Legal  Guide. 

THE  PAWNBROKER'S,  FACTOR'S,  and  MERCHANTS 
GUIDE  to  the  LAW  of  LOANS  and  PLEDGES.  By  H.  C. 
FOLKAKD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  the  "Law  of  Slander 
and  Libel,"  &c.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  to  1876.  I2m0y 
cloth  boards,  jj*.  dd. 

House  Property. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTV  :  a  Popular  and  Prac- 
tical  Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage,  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory 
Sale  of  Houses  and  Land  ;  including  the  Law  of  Dilapidations  and 
Fixtures ;  with  Explanations  and  Examples  of  all  kinds  of  Valua- 
tions, and  usefid  Information  and  Advice  on  Building.  By  Edward 
Lance  Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Sun-eyor.   lamo,  5^.  cloth  boards. 

"We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  iC—BniMer. 
**  The  advite  is  thoroughly  practical." — Law  JoumaL 

Bradbury,  AfiMW,  9c  Co.,  Printor*.  Whitcfriux*.  Loodon- 
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ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

No. 

16.  ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS— Th.t  Orders  and  their  ,ffiithetic 

PHnciples.    By  W.  H.  LitDS.    Illuilnted.    is.  6d. 

17.  ARCHITECTURE— STYLES— Ti^^  Hislory  and  Description  of 

the  Styles  of  Aichicecture  of  Virioui  Counliies,  fion  tlie  Eulieit  to  [ho 
Praent  Period,     By  T.  TALBOI  Buhv,  F.R.I.B.A    Ic.    tlluitraled.    u. 

18.  ,ii?C.//5r£cryff£.^£5/CiV— The''priaciples''o^^  Design   in 

ArchLleclurt,  as  deducible  from  Nalure  and  eicmpiaod  in  tie  Worki  of  tbo 

Gceelt  and  Gothic  Architecu.  By  £.  L.  Gahbbtt,  Archilect.  Illiultated.  11. 

%•  Tkt  tkrtt  precedtttr  Werlu.  in  Om  Aa-uUami  Vet.,  half  iaaid,    tnUiltd 

•'Modbrn  Architbctuhb,"  iVi«  61. 

as.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING,  Rudiments  of.    Genera]  Principles 

of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Buildine,  Stcecsth  and  Uie  of  Materials, 

WarLiDe  Drav^nei,  SpecificaliDDI,   and   EitLmatel.     By  Edwaiu>  DobwM, 

M.R.I.B.A,,  dr.  Illustrated.    11. 

aj.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manofac- 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 
25.  MASONRY  AND   STONECUTTING,  Rndimentaxy  T^tise 

on ;  in  which  the  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  th^  api»licatkNi  to 
the  Construction  of  Curved  Wingr- Walls,  Domes,  ObliooA  Bridm,  and 
Roman  and  Gothic  Vaulting,  are  concisely  explained.  By  Edward  l>OM0ir, 
M.B.I.B.A.,  &c.    Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams,    as.  6d. 

44.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CONCRETE  fFi9i?ir^,  a  Rudimcntwy 

Treatise  on ;  containing  a  Synopsis  of  the  principal  cases  fA  Foondmtion 
Works,  with  the  usual  Modes  of  Treatment,  and  Practical  Remulcs  on 
Footings,  Planking,  Sand,  Concrete,  B^ton,  Pile-driTing)  Caissons,  and 
Cofferdams.  By  E.  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.,  8cc.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  by 
Gborgb  Dodd,  C.E.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

42.  COTTAGE  BUILDING,  By  C.  Brucb  Axlkn,  Architect 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Numerous  Illustrations,    zs.  6d. 

45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTICS, 

PLASTERING,  Sec.    By  G.  R.  Burnbzx,  C.E.    Nintii  Edition,    is.  6d. 

57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION,  a  Rudimcntaiy  Treatise 
on ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Warm- 
ing^ and  Ventilating  Domestic  and  Public  Buildings,  Mines,  Ligtithoum, 
Ships,  Sec.    By  Charlks  Tomlinson,  F.B.S.,  Sec.    Illustrated.    3s. 

«3«».  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS.     Compiled  from  tiie 

Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Edited  by  CuAitLBS  Tm- 
UNSON,  F.R.S.  To  which  is  added,  a  Description  of  Fenbrs  Patent  Lo^s, 
and  a  Note  upon  Iron  Safes  by  Robert  Mallet,  M.I.C.E.    Dins.    at.  6d. 

III.  ARCHES,  PIERS,  BUTTRESSES,  &*€,:  Experimental Essayi 
on  the  Principles  of  Construction  in ;  made  ^ith  a  view  to  their  being  oaenil 
to  the  Practical  Builder.    By  Wiluam  Bland.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

116.  THE  ACOUSTICS  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS;  or,  The 
Principles  of  the  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Architect  and 
Builder.    By  T.  Roger  Smith,  M.K.I.B.A.,  Architect.   Illustrated.    \%,  6d. 

124.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS,  Treatise  on  the,  as  regards 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.  Deduced  from  the  Works  of  Robison,  Pricb,  and 
Tredgold.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  the  Art  of. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson,  Architect.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE     ARCHITECTURE     OF     MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS  PC  LLC.  In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.    With  23  Plates.    5s. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Prinriples 
of  Beauty  in  ;  with  a  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Aft  in 
Greece.     By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,    zs. 
%•  The  two  Preceding  Works  in  One  handsome  VoL^  half  bound,  enWiled  "Ancibnt 

Architkcturk."    Price  6s. 

132.  DWELLING-HOUSES,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Erection 
of.    By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect.    New  Edition,  with  Plates,    as.  6d. 

156.  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS,  How  to  Calculate  and 
Take  them  in  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers',  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paper- 
hangers*,  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters',  and  Joiners'  Work.  By  A.  C. 
Beaton,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.   Ulus.    zs.  6d. 

175.  LOCK  WOOD  &'  CO:S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE  BOOK,  for  Z878.  containing  the  latest  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders' 
Materials  and  Labour,  and  of  all  Iradcs  connected  with  Building :  Lists  of 
^  the  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  of  Districts,  District 

Officers,  and  District  Surveyors,  and  the  Metropolitan  Bye-laws.  Edited  by 
Francis  T.  W.  Miller,  Architect  and  Surveyor.    3s.  6d. 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY— TvL^  Elementary   Prin- 

ciPi>s  OF  Carpentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the  Standard  Work  of 
Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  With  Additions  from  the  Works  of  the  most 
Recent  Authorities,  and  a  TREATISE  ON  JOINERY  by  E.  Wyndbam 
Tarn,  M.A.    Numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 

i82*.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.      ATLAS  of  35  Plates  to 
accompany  the  foregoing  bclok.    With  Descriptive  Letterpress.    4to.    6s. 

187.  HINTS  TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS,    By  George  Wight- 

wick.  New,  Revised,  and  enlarged  Edition.  By  G.  Huskisson  Guillaumb, 
Architect.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d. 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRITING:  A  Practical  Manual  of.  With  9  Coloured  Plates  of  Woods 
and  Marbles,  and  nearly  150  Wood  Engravings,  fiy  Ellis  A.  Davidson. 
Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  58.  [Just published. 

189.  THE   RUDIMENTS    OF   PRACTICAL    BRICKLAYING, 

In  Six  Sections :  General  Principles ;  Arch  Drawins^,  Cutting,  and  Setting ; 
Pointing ;  Paving,  Tiling,  Materials ;  Slating  ana  Plastering ;  Practical 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Sec.    By  Adam  Hammond.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

191.  PLUMBING,    A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of 

the  Plumber.  With  Chapters  upon  House  Drainage,  embodying  the  latest 
Improvements.  Containing  about  300  Illustrations.  By  w.  P.  Buchan, 
Sanitary  Engineer.    3s.  \Jtui  published* 

192.  THE   TIMBER   IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 

and  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE ;  comprising  copious  and  valu- 
able Memoranda  for  the  Retailer  and  Builder.  By  Richard  £.  Gramdy. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    3s. 


CIVIL   ENGINEERING,   ETC.. 

13.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  the  Rudiments  of;  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners,  for  Practical  Engineers,  and  for  the  hxtay  and  Navy.  By  Hbnrt 
Law,  C.E.  Including  a  Section  on  Hydraulic  Engineering,  by  Gborgb  R. 
BuRNELL,  C.E.  sth  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Robbrt 
Mallet,  A.M.,  F.R.S.    Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    5s. 

29.  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  LANDS,    By  G. 

Drvsdalb  Dempsby,  C.E.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

30.  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS  AND  BUILDINGS.     By 

G.  Drysdalr  Dbmpsbv.  C.E.    New  Edition.    Illustrated,    as.  6d. 
%•  With  *•  Drainage  of  Districts  and  Lands**  in  One  Vol.,  3*.  td, 

31.  WELL-DIGGING,    BORING,    AND    PUMP- WORK.      By 

John  Gborgr  Swindell,  Assoc.  R.I.B.A.    New  Edition,  revised  by  G.  R. 
Burnbll,  C.E.    Illustrated.    xs.6d. 
35.  THE   BLASTING   AND    QUARRYING    OF  STONE,   for 
Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of  Bridges. 
By  Gen.  Sir  John  Burgoynb,  Bart.,  K.C.B.    Illustrated,    xs.  td. 

43.  TUBULAR    AND    OTHER    IRON   GIRDER    BRIDGES. 
P.-irticularlv  describing   the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  ^  Bridges. 
With  a  Sketch  of  Iron  Bridges,  and  Illustrations  of  the  Application  of 
Malleable  Iron  to  the  Art  of  Bridge  Building.    By  G.  D.  Dempsby,  C.E. 
New  Edition,  with  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

62.  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION,  Elementary  and  Practical  In- 
struction on.  By  Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson,  C.E.  New  Edition,  enlarged 
by  Edward  Nugent,  C.E.    Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    3s. 

^♦.  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA,  the  Practice  of. 
Treated  as  a  Means  of  Profitable  Emplo3rment  for  Capital.  With  Examples 
and  Particulars  of  actual  Embankments,  and  also  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
Repair  of  old  Sea  Walls.  By  John  Wiggins,  F.G.S.  New  Editii^u,  with 
Notes  by  Robert  Mallet,  F.R.S.    2s. 

81.  WATER  WORKS,  for  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.  With 
a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Formations  of  England  as  in- 
fluencing Supplies  of  Water ;  and  Details  of  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery 
for  raising  Water.  By  Samuel  Hughes,  F.G.S.,  C.E.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  4s. 
62**.  GAS  WORKS,  and  the  Practice  of  Manufacturing  and  Distributing 
Coal  Gas.  Bv  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E.  New  Edition,  revised  by  W. 
Richards,  C.E.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d. 
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Civil  Bnglneerlng,  etc.,  continued. 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING;  an  Elementary  and  Rtac- 

tical  Treatise  on.  By  Thomas  Fbnwick.  Also  the  Method  of  Condactiiic 
Subterraneous  Survesrs  without  the  Use  of  the  Magnetic  Needle,  and  oUier 
modem  Improvements.    By  Thomas  Bakbr,  C.E.    Illastrated.    at.  6d. 

118.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  a  Skctdi 

of.    By  David  Stbvbnson,  F  J(..S.E.,  &c.    Platet  and  Diagrams.    3s. 

121.  RIVERS  AND  TORRENTS.  With  the  Method  of  Regnlating 
their  Courses  and  Channels.  By  Professor  Paul  Fjusi,  F.R.S.,  of  MUan. 
To  which  is  added.  AN  ESSAY  ON  NAVIGABLE  CANALS.  Translated 
by  Major-General  John  Garstin,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  Plates,   as.  6d. 

197.  ROADS  AND  STREETS  {THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF), 
in  two  Parts :  I.  The  Art  of  Constructing  Common  Roads,  by  Hbnrt 
Law,  C.£.,  revised  and  condensed  bv  D.  Kinnbar  Clark,  C.£.  ;  II.  RmcBNT 
Practice  in  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Streets,  includuigpavemfents 
of  Stone,  Wood,  and  Asphaltef  by  D.  KL.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.,  with  nnmenras 
lUustrations.   4s.  6d.  \Juti  publitked. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  ETC. 

33.  CRANES,  the  Construction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raising 

Heavy  Bodies  for  the  Erection  of  Buildings,  and  for  Hoisting  Goods.  By 
Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.,  Sec.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Rudimentaiy  Treatise  on.    By  Dr. 

Lardnbr.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

59.  STEAM  BOILERS:  their  Construction  and  Management.    By 
R.  Armstrong,  C.E.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

63.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING:  Farm  Buildings,  Motive 
Power,  Field  Machines,  Machinery,  and  Implements.  By  G.  H.  Andrews^ 
C.E.    Illustrated.    38. 

67.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 
on.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (late  Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  UL.D.,  Q.C.V 
A  new,  Revised,  and   considerably  Enlarged  Edition  (the  6th),  with 


numerous  Illustrations.    4s.  6d.  XJusi ^t^lisk^d. 

77».  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL,  particularly  with  Reference  to 
Reverbatory  Furnaces  for  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,  and  to  Steam  Boilen. 
By  T.  Symbs  Prideaux.    xs.  6d. 

82.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  applied  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 
and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines  and  other  Hydrostatic  Engines.  By  Josbph 
Glynn,  F.R.S.,  &c.    New  Edition,  Illustrated,    ss. 

98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 
Tools.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.  With  Remarks  on  Tools  and  Machinery*  by 
J.  Nasmytu,  C.E.    Plates.    2s.  6d. 

114.  MACHINERY,  Elementary  Principles  of,  in  its  Construction  and 
Working.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Examples  of  Modem  Machinery  for 
different  Branches  of  Manufacture.    By  C.  D.  Abel,  CE.    xs.  6d. 

15.  ATLAS   OF  PLATES,     Illustrating  the  above  Treatise.     By 
C.  D.  Abel,  C.E.    7s.  6d. 
125.  THE  COMBUSTION  OF  COAL  AND  THE  PREVENTION 
OF  SMOKE,  Chemically  and  Practically  Considered.    With  an  Appendix. 
By  C.  Wye  Williams,  A.I.C.E.    Plates.    3s. 

139.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theoiy 
of,  with  Rules  at  length,  and  Examples  for  the  Use  of  Practical  Men.  By 
T.  Baker,  C.E.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

162.  THE  BRASS  FOUNDER'S  MANUAL;  Instructions  for 
Modelling,  Pattern-Making,  Moulding,  Tumine,  Filinr,  Bumishixi|r, 
Bronzing,  Sec.  With  copious  Receipts,  numerous  Tables,  and  Motes  on  Primo 
Costs  and  Estimates.    By  Walter  Graham.    Illustrated,    ss.  6d. 

164.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  applied  to  Marine, 
Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks,  Dredging  Machines, 
Bridges,  Cranes,  Ship-building,  Sec,  8cc.    By  J.  G.  Winton.   Illustrated.  3^ 
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Mechanical  Engineering,  etc^  continued. 

165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beam,  Pillars,  and  Bridg^e  drtrders,  and  the  Action  of 
Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.    By  J.  Armour,  C.E.     2s.  6d. 

166.  POWER  IN  MOTION:  Horse-Power,  Motion,  Toothed-Wheel 

Gearing,  Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  Angular  Forces.     By  Jambs 
Armour,  C.E.    With  73  Diagrams,    as.  6d. 

167.  THE  APPLICATION  OF  IRON  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION 

OF  BRIDGES,    GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  AND   OTHER   WORKS.      By 
Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    Numerous 

l^OOdcutS*      28    Du 

171.  THE  WORKMAN'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGINEERING 
DRAWING.  By  John  Maxton,  Engineer,  Instructor  in  Engineering 
Drawing,  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  Third  Edition.  lUustrated 
with  7  Plates  and  nearly  350  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d. 

190.  STEAM  AND  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary  and 
Portable.  Being  an  extension  of  Mr.  John  Sewell's  "  Treatise  on  Steam.'* 
By  D.  Kinnbar  Clark,  M.I.C.E.,  Author  of  *'  Railway  Machineiy,"  8cc., 
Sec.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 


SHIPBUILDING,   NAVIGATION,   MARINE 

ENGINEERING,   ETC. 

51.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  the  Rudiments  of;  or,  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  Practical  impli- 
cation to  Naval  Construction.  Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Banners.  By 
Jambs  Pbakb,  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  H.M.  Dockyard,  Portsmouth. 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    3s.  6d. 

S3*.  SHIPS  FOR   OCEAN  AND  RIVER  SER  VICE,  Elementary 

and  Practical  Principles  of  the  Construction  of.  By  Hakon  A.  Sommbr- 
FBLDT,  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Navy.    With  an  Appendix,    xs. 

53»«.  AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGRA  VINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above.  Twelve 

large  folding  plates.    Royal  4to,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

54.  MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS, 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks ;  Chain, 
Wire,  and  Hemp  Rones,  &c.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.  Together 
with  an  Appendix  of  Dimensions  of  Masts  and  Yards  of  the  Royal  Navy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Robbrt  EIippino,  N.A.  Fourteenth  Edition. 
Illustrated.    2S. 

54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING,  With  Practical  Examples  and  Details 
for  the  Use  of  Ship  Owners  and  Ship  Builders.  By  John  Grantham,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  and  Naval  Architect.    5th  Edition,  with  Additions.    4s. 

54»*.  AN  ATLAS  OF  FORTY  PLATES  to  Illustrate  the  above. 
Fifth  Edition.  Including  the  latest  Examples,  such  as  H.M.  Steam  Frigates 
"Warrior,"  "Hercules/'  "  Bellerophon ; "  H.M.  Troop  Ship  "SorapU," 
Iron  Floating  Dock,  &c.,  &c.    4to,  boards.    38s. 

55.  THE  SAILOR'S  SEA  BOOK:  a    Rudimentanr  Tteatise   on 

Navigation.  I.  How  to  Keep  the  Log  and  Work  it  off.  II.  On  Finding  the 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  By  Jambs  Grbbnwood,  B.A.,  of  Tesus  College, 
Cambridge.  To  which  are  added.  Directions  for  Great  Circle  Sailing ;  an 
Essay  on  the  Law  of  Storms  and  Variable  Winds ;  and  Explanations  of 
Terms  used  in  Ship-building.  Ninth  Edition,  with  several  Engravings  aad 
Coloured  Illustrations  of  the  Flags  of  Maritime  Nations,    as. 

80.  MARINE  ENGINES,  AND  STEAM  VESSELS,  a  Treatiie 
on.  Together  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Screw  and  Propelling  Power, 
as  used  in  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Navy.  By  Robbrt  Murray,  C.E.. 
Engineer- Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  With  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms,  and  their  Equivalents  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Illustrated.    3s. 
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Shipbuilding,  Navigation,  etc,  continued. 

S^bts.  THE  FORMS  OF  SHIPS  AND  BOATS:  Hints,  Experiment- 
ally Derived,  on  some  of  the  Principles  regulating  Ship-bnilding.  By  W. 
Bland.  Sixtn  Edition,  revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Mooob.  xi.6d. 

99.  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  in  Theoiy 
and  Practice.  With  Attempts  to  facilitate  the  Finding  of  the  Time  and  Um 
Longitude  at  Sea.  By  J.  R.  Youno,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathrmatict  in 
Belrast  College.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 

100*.  TABLES  intended  to  facilitate  the  Operations  of  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  as  an  Accompaniment  to  the  above  Book.  By  J.  R. 
Young,    is.  6d. 

106.  SHIPS'  ANCHORS,  a  Treatise  on.     By  Gkorgk  Cotssll, 

N.A.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 

149.  SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING,  an  Elementary  Tteatise  on. 
With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.  Also,  Weights 
and  Sizes  of  Ropes ;  Masting,  Rigging,  and  Sails  of  Steam  Vessels,  &c.,  tec. 
Tenth  Edition,  enlarged,  with  an  Appendix.  By  Robert  Kifkno,  NJL» 
Sailmaker,  Quayside,  Newcastle.    Illustrated,    as.  6d. 

155.  THE  ENGINEER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  AND 
MERCANTILE  NAVIES.  By  a  Practical  Encinbbr.  Revised  by  D. 
F.  M'Carthy,  late  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  0£Sce,  Southampton.    3s. 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,    NATURAL    PHILO- 
SOPHY,  ETC. 

1.  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  Use  of  Beginners.    By  Professor  Geo&ob 

FowNBS,  F.R.S.  With  an  Appendix,  on  the  Application  of  Chemistiy  to 
Agriculture,    xs. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of;  for 

the  Use  of  Beginners.  By  C.  Tomlinson,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  in 
King's  College  School,  London.    Woodcuts,    xs.  6d. 

4.  MINERALOGY,  Rudiments  of;  a  concise  View  of  the  Properties 
of  Minerals.    By  A.  Ramsay,  Jun.    Woodcuts  and  Steel  Plates.    3s. 

6.  MECHANICS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on;  being  a  concise  Ex- 

position of  the  Greneral  Principles  of  Mechanical  Science}  and  thmr  Applica- 
tions. Bv  Charlbs  Tomlinson,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  in  king's 
College  School,  London.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

7.  ELECTRICITY;  showing  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical 

Science,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applieo.  By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  With  considerable  Additions  by  R.  Sabinb,  CJI., 
F.S.A.  Woodcuts,  xs.  6d. 
7».  GALVANISM,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on,  and  the  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Animal  and  Voltaic  Electricity.  By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  considerable  Additions,  by  Robbrt  Sabinb,  CJB., 
F.S.A.    Woodcuts,    xs.  6d. 

8.  MAGNETISM ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

ciples of  Ma^etical  Science,  and  the  Purposes  to  which  it  has  been  apj^ied. 
By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlaxged  by  H.  M. 
NoAD,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Author  of  "A 
Manual  of  Electricity,"  Sec,  &c.    With  165  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d. 

I.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  its  History  and  Progress ; 
with  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  Apparatus.  By  R.  Sabinb,  C.E.,  F.S.A.,  ftc. 
Woodcuts.    3s. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,   for    the    Use    of   Beginners,     By   Charles 

ToMUNSON.    Illustrated,    xs.  6d. 

72.  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA  ;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.  By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.  With  Appendix  bf 
Ralph  Tatb,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Plates  and  300  Woodcots, 
6s.  6d.    Cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 
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Physical  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  continued, 

1^'**.  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Popular  Treatise  on;  with  a  Description  of 
the  Stereoscope,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  of  D.  Van  Monckmovsn, 
by  W.  H.  Thornthwaitb,  Ph.D.    Woodcuts,    is.  6d. 

96.  ASTRONOMY.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

New  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on  "  Spectrum  Analysis." 
Woodcuts.    IS.  6d. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracing  also  a  clear  development  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Central  Forces.    By  T.  Baker,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

138.  TELEGRAPH,  Handbook  of  the;  a  Manual  of  Telegraphy, 
Telegraph  Clerks'  Remembrancer,  and  Guide  to  Candidates  for  Employ- 
ment in  the  Telegraph  Service.  By  K.  Bond.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged :  to  which  is  appended,  QUESTIONS  on  MAGNETISM,  ELEC- 
TRICITY, and  PRACTICAL  '^LEGRAPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Students, 
by  W.  McGregor,  First  Assistant  Superintendent,  Indian  Gov.  Telegraphs. 
Woodcuts.    3s. 

143.  EXPERIMENTAL    ESSAYS,      By    Charles    Tomlinson. 

I.  On  the  Motions  of  Camphor  on  Water.    II.  On  the  Motion  of  Camphor 
towards  the  Light.  III.  History  of  the  Modem  Theory  of  Dew.  Woodcuts,  is. 

173.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partiy  based  on  Major-General  Port- 

lock's  "  Rudiments  of  Geology."    By  Ralpu  Tate,  A.L.S.,  &c.    Numerous 

Woodcuts.      2S. 

174.  HISTORICAL    GEOLOGY,    partiy    based    on    Major-General 

Portlock's  "  Rudiments."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  &c.  Woodcuts,  as.  6d. 

173  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Physical  and 
^        Historical.    Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  **  Rudiments  of 

J--  Geology."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  &c.  Numerous  Illustra- 
'^'     tions.    In  One  Volume.    4s.  6d. 

183.  ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.     By  Dionysius  Lardner, 
^        D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Uni- 
versitv  College,  London.    With  520  Illustrations.     In   One  Volume,  cloth 
1 04.      boards.    7s.  6d. 

*<,*  Sold  also  in  Two  Paris ^  as  follows  : — 

183.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  I.,  Chapter  I— VII.    $fl. 

184.  Anibial  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  II.  Chapter  VIII — XVIII.    3s. 


MINING,    METALLURGY,    ETC. 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  Elementary  and  Practical 
Treatise  on,  with  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  Thomas  Fenwick, 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  and  Thomas  Baker,  C.E.    Illustrated,    as.  6d. 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Methods 

of  Seeking,  Mining,  and  Assaying  Copper,  and  Manufacturing  its  Alloys. 
By  Robert  H.  Lamborn,  Ph.D.    Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 

134.  METALLURGY  OF  SILVER  AND  LEAD,     A  Description 

of  the  Ores ;  their  Assay  and  Treatment,  and  valuable  Constituents.    By  Dr. 
R.  H.  Lamborn.    Woodcuts.    2s 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY;  Practically  Treated.     By  Alex- 

ander Watt,  F.R.S.S  A.    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 

172.  MINING  TOOLS,  Manual  of.  For  the  Use  of  Mine  Managers, 
Agents,  Students,  &c.  Comprising  Observations  on  the  Materials  from,  and 
Processes  by,  which  they  are  manufactured  ;  their  Special  Uses,  Applica- 
tions,  Qualities,  and  Efficiency.  By  William  Morgans,  Lecturer  on  Mining 
at  the  Bristol  School  of  Mines.    2s.  6d. 

172*   MINING    TOOLS,    ATLAS   of   Engravings    to  Illustrate  the 
above,  containing  235  Illustrations  of  Mining  Tools,  drawn  to  Scale.    4to 
4s.  6d. 
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Mining,  Metallurgy,  etc^  continued, 

176.  METALLURGY  OF  IRON,  a  Treatise  on  the.     Containing 

History  of  Iron  Manufacture,  Methods  of  Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores, 
Processes  of  Manufacture  of  iron  and  Steel.  &c.  By  H.  Bauerman,  F.G.S. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged,  wiUi  numerous  Illustrations.    4s.  6d. 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINING:  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on. 
By  Warington  W.  Smyth.  M.A.,  F.R.Sj,  «tc..  Chief  IntotfAiat  of  the 
Mines  of  the  Crown  and  of^the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  New  Efdition,  teivised 
and  corrected.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

195.  THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM- 
PLETE  GUIDE,  with  new  Traverse  Tables;  and  Descriptions  of  Improved 
Instruments ;  also  the  Correct  Principles  of  Laying  out  and  Valuing  Mineral 
Properties.  By  William  Lintern,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineer.  With 
four  Plates  of  Diagrams,  Plans,  &c.    3s.  6d.  [Now  Ready, 

EMIGRATION. 

154.  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS.    Containing  Notices 

of  the  various  Fields  for  Emigration.  With  Hints  on  Prepauration  for 
Emigrating,  Outfits,  &c.,  &c.  With  Directions  and  Recipes  useful  to  the 
Emigrant.    With  a  Map  of  the  World.    2s. 

157.  THE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  NATAL.  By  Robert 
Jambs  Mann,  F.R.A.S.,  F.M.S.  Second  Edition,  carefully  corrected  to 
the  present  Date.    Map.    2s. 

159.  THE  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE  TO  AUSTRALIA,  New  South 

IValeSf  Wesietn  Attsiralia,  South  Australia^  Vtcioria^  and  Queensland,  By 
the  Rev.  James  Baird,  B.A.    Map.    2s.  6d. 

160.  THE  EMIGRANT'S  GUIDE  TO  TASMANIA  and  NEW 

ZEALAND.    By  the  Rev.  James  Baird,  B.A.    With  a  Map.    as. 

iS96cTHE  EMIGRANTS  GUIDE  TO  AUSTRALASIA.    By  the 
160.    Rev.  J.  Baird,  B.A.    Comprising  the  above  two  volumes,  cloth  Wnrds.    5s. 

AGRICULTURE. 

29.  THE   DRAINAGE   OF  DISTRICTS   AND  LANDS.      By 
G.  Drvsdalb  Dkhpsey,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 
%•   With  "  Drainage  of  Towns  and  Buildings;'  in  One  Vol.,  3*.  6d. 

63.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING:  Farm  Buildings,  Motive 
iPowers  and  Machinery  of  the  Steading,  Field  Machines,  and  Implements. 
By  G.  H.  Andrews,  C.E.    Illustrated.    3s. 
66.  CLAY   LANDS    AND    LOAMY    SOILS.       By    Professor 

Donaldson,    is. 
131.  MILLER'S,   MERCHANTS,  AND   FARMER'S  READY 
RECKONER,  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  value  of  any  quantitv  of  Cora, 
from  One  Bushel  to  One  Hundred  Quartern,  at  any  given  price,  troia  £1  to 
/^5  per  Qr.     With  approximate  values  cf  Millstones,  Millwork,  &c.    is. 

140.  SOILS,  MANURES,   AND  CROPS.    (Vol.   r.  Outlines  of 

Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.    2s. 

141.  FARMING  AND  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  ICstorical 

and  Practical,  on.    (Vol.  2.  Outunbs  op  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott 

142.  STOCK;    CATTLE,    SHEEP,    AND    HORSES.      (Vol.    3. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Woodcuts.    2s.  6a. 

145.  DAIRY,  PIGS,  AND  POULTRY,  Management  of  the.     By 

R.  Scott  Burn.  With  Notes  on  the  Diseases  of  Stock.  (Vol.  4.  Outlxkbs 
OP  Modern  Farming.)    Woodcuts.    2s. 

146.  UTILIZATION     OF     SEWAGE,     IRRIGATION,      AND 

RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND.    (Vol.  ^.  Outunbs  of  Modbrm 
Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts,    as.  od. 
%•  Nos.  140-1-2-5-6,  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  "Outlinxs  OF 
Modern  Farming."    By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    Price  12s. 

177.  FRUIT  TREES,  The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 

the  French  of  Du  Breuil,  Revised  by  Geo.  Glbnny.   187  Woodcuts.   38. 6d 
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FINE  ARTS. 

20.  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Adapted  to  Young 
Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Painting,  &c.  By  Gborgb  Pykb, 
Artist.    Woodcuts,    as. 

40  GLASS  STAINING  ;  or,  Painting  on  Glass,  The  Art  of.  Com- 
&  prising  Directions  for  Preparing  the  Pigments  and  Fluxes,  laying  them  upon 
^j^  the  Glass,  and  Firing  or  Burning  in  the  Colours.  From  the  Grerman  of  Dr. 
^  Gbssbrt.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  on  The  Art  op  Enamelling, 
&c.,  with  The  Art  of  Paivting  on  Glass.  From  the  German  of  Emanuel 
Otto  Fromrbro.  In  Our  Volirae.  as.  6d. 
69.  MUSIC,    A   Rudimentary   and    Practical   Treatise    on.      With 

numerous  Examples.    By  Charles  Child  Spencer,    as.  6d. 
71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.    With  numerous  Exer- 
cises and  Lessons.  Written  and  Selected  from  the  Best  Masters,  by  Charles 
Child  Spencer     is  fid 

181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  including  Fresco, 
Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tempera,  Encaustic,  Miniature. 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum.  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  &c.  With  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  by  Thomas  John  Gullick,  assisted  by 
John  Timbs,  F.S  A.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.    5s. 

186.  A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING,  applied  to  Decorative 
Paintine  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and  Designer.  By  £lus  A. 
Davidson,  Author  of  "Drawing  for  Carpenters,"  «ec.  With  two  new 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    as.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC,    GEOMETRY,  MATHEMATICS, 

ETC. 
32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;  in  which 

their  Construction  and  the  Methods  of  Testing,  Adjustine,  and  Using  them 
are  concisely  Explained.     By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.,  of  tne  Royal  Militaxy 
Academy,  Woolwich.    Original  Edition,  in  z  vol.,  Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 
•»•  In  orderingthe  above^  be  careful  to  say,  "  Original  Edition,^*  or  give  the  number 

in  the  Series  (32)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Enlarged  Edition  in  3  vols. 

(Nos.  Z68-0-70.) 

60.  LAN£>  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING,  a  Treatise  on; 
with  all  the  Modem  Improvements.  Arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Students ;  also  tor  Practical  Land  Surveyors  and  Engineers.  By 
T.  Baker.  C.E.  New  Edition,  revised  by  Edward  Nugent,  C.E.  Illus- 
trated with  Plates  and  Diagrams,  as. 
61*,  READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEASUREMENT  OF 
LAND.  By  Abraham  Arman,  Schoolmaster,  Thurleigb,  Beds.  To  which 
is  added  a  Table,  showing  the  Price  of  Work,  from  as.  6d.  tO;^z  per  acre,  and 
Tables  for  the  Valuation  of  Land,  from  is.  to  ;^i,oooper  acre,  and  from  one 
pole  to  two  thousand  acres  in  extent,  &c.,  &c.    is.  6d. 

76.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on; 
with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of  Perspective,  extracted  from  the  French  of 
G.  MoNGE.  To  which  is  added,  a  description  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Isometrical  Projection  ;  the  whole  being  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Application  of  Descriptive  Geometry  to  various  branches  of  the  Arts.  By 
J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  Illustrated  with  Z4  Plates,  as. 
178.  PRACTICAL  PLANE  GEOMETRY:  giving  the  Simplest 
Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con- 
struction of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  With  2Z5  Woodcuts,  as. 
9.  PROJECTION :  Orthographic,  Topographic,  and  Perspective: 
giving  the  various  Modes  of  Delmeating  Solid  Forms  by  Constructions  on  a 
Single  Plane  Surface.    By  T.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  [/«  preparation. 

*,*  The  above  three  volumes  will  form  a  Complete  Elementary  Course  of 

Mathematical  Drawing. 
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Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  etc.,  continued, 

83.  COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING,  With  Commercial  Phrases 

and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  By  jAms  Habdon* 
M.A.,  Arithmetical  Master  of  King^s  CoU^pe  School,  London,    zs. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on :  with  foU  Explana- 

tions of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.  For 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  for  Self- Instruction.  B^  J.  R.  YouNO,  late  Profowor 
of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.    New  Edition,  with  Index,    is.  6d. 

84*.  A  Key  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exercises,  t^retber 
with  Comments,  Explanations,  and  Improved  Processes,  for  tlie  Use  o£ 
Teachers  and  Unassisted  Learners.    By  J.  R.  Young,    is.  6d. 

85.  EQUA  TIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  applied  to  Questions  of  Interest, 
85*.   Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General  Commerce ;  with  varioos  Tables  bj 

which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly  £acilitated.    By  W.  HiFSunr.    as. 

86.  ALGEBRA,    the  Elements   of.      By  James  Haddon,  M.A.» 

Second  Mathematical  Master  of  ICing*s  College  School.    With  Appendix** 
containing  miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection  of  Problems  in 
various  parts  of  Algebra,    as. 

86*.  A  Key  and  Companion  to  the  above  Book,  forming  an  extensive  resository  of 
Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  various  Expedient* 
necessary  in  Algebraical  Operations.  Especially  adapted  for  Self-Instmc* 
tion.    By  J.  R.  Youno.    is.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID,  The  Elements  of  :  with  many  additional  Propositioiis 

89.  and  Explanatory  Notes :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  £ssay  on 
Logic.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    ss.  6d. 

•»•  Sold  also  separately,  viz.  : — 

88.  EucuD,  The  First  Three  Books.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    is. 

89.  Euclid,  Books  4,  5,  6,  11,  zs.    By  Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    zs.  6d. 

90.  ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY  AND    CONIC    SECTIONS, 

a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By  James  Hann,  late  Mathematical  Master  oe 
King's  College  School,  London.  A  New  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged 
by  J.  R.  Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Belfast  Coll^;e.     ss. 

91.  PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  the    Elements    of.     By  JAICBS 

Hann,  formerly  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College,  London,    is. 

92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY,  the  Elements  of.    By  JAMES 

Hann.    Revised  by  Charles  H.  Dowung,  C.E.    is. 
%•  Or  with  "  The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry**  in  Que  Volume,  a*. 

93.  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING,  for  Students  and  Prac- 

tical Use.  With  the  Mensuration  and  Levelling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  or 
Modem  Engineering.  By  T.  Baker,  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  Correcti<nis 
and  Additions  by  E.  Nugent,  C.E.    Illustrated,     zs.  6d. 

94.  LOGARITHMS,  a  Treatise  on;  with  Mathematical  Tables  for 

facilitating  Astronomical,  Nautical,  Trigonometrical,  and  Logarithmic  Calcit-> 
lations;  Tables  of  Natural  Sines  and  Tangents  and  Natural  Cosines.  S^ 
Hbnry  Law,  C.E.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 

loi*.  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NA- 
TIONS,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometair 
Calendars.    By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    zs.  6d. 

102.  INTEGRAL   CALCULUS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.     By 

HoMERSHAM  Cox,  B.A.    Illustrated,    zs. 

103.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  on  the.    By  James  Hanm, 

late  of  King's  College,  London.    Illustrated,    zs. 

loi.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  of  the.  By  W.  S.  B. 
■Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    is.  6d. 

104.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Examples  and  Solutions  of  the. 

By  James  Haddon,  M.A.    is. 
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Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mathematics,  etc.,  continued. 
105.  MNEMONJCAL    LESSONS.  —  Geometry,    Algebra,    and 

Trigonombtry,  in  Easy  Mnemonical  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas- 
Pbnyngton  Kirkman,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

136.  ARITHMETIC,  Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self- 

Instmction.  By  Jambs  Haddon,  M.A.  Revised  by  Abraham  Arm  an. 
IS.  6d. 

137.  A  Kby  to  Haddon's  Rudimbntary  Arithmbtic.    By  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

147.  ARITHMETIC,  Stepping-Stone  to  ;  being  a  Complete  Com^e 

of  Exercises  in  the  First  Four  Rules  (Simple  and  Compound),  on  an  entirely 
new  principle.  For  the  Use  of  Elementary  Schools  of  every  Grade.  Intended 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  more  extended  works  on  Arithmetic.  By  Abraham 
Arman.    is. 

148.  A  Kby  to  Stbpping-Stonb  to  Arithmbtic.    By  A.  Arman.    is. 

158.  THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;    containing 

full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Calculations  with 
unexampled  rapioity  and  accuracy.  By  Charlbs  Hoarb,  C.E.  With  a 
Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover.    3s. 

168.  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.    Includ- 

\n% — I.  Instruments  employed  in  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans. 
II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement,  and  for 
Arithmetical  Computations.  By  J.  F.  Hbathbr^  M.A^  late  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  Woolwich,  Author  of  "  Descriptive  Geometry,"  8cc.,  &c. 
Illustrated,    is.  oa. 

169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,    ^iicluding  (more  especially)  Tele- 

scopes,  Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  fdr  producing  copies  of  Maps  and  Plans^ 
by  Photography.    By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  od. 

170.  SURVEYING    AND   ASTRONOMICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instrxmients  Employ^  in  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions.   By  J.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

%*  The  above  three  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  Author's  original  work^ 
"  Mathematical  Instruments:  their  Construction,  Adjustment,  Testing,  and  Use, 
the  Eleventh  Edition  of  which  is  on  sale,  price  is.  6d.  (See  No.  32  in  the  Series.) 

r(A.-^  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  J.  F.  Heather, 
169.  >  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely  re-wntten.  The  3  Parts  as 
170.^  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4s.  6d. 

185.  THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  ;  setting  forth  the  Measure- 
ment of  Boards,  Glass,  &c.,  &c. ;  Unequal-sided,  S^uare-sidcd,  Octagonal- 
sided^  Round  Timber  and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber,  with  a  Table 
showing  the  solidity  of  hewn  or  eight-sided  timber,  or  of  any  octagonal- 
sided  column.  Compiled  for  the  accommodation  of  Timber- growers.  Mer- 
chants, and  Surveyors,  Stonemasons,  Architects,  and  others.  By  Richard 
Horton.     Third  Edition,  with  valuable  additions.    4s. 

196.  THEORY  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND  ANNUI- 
TIES ;  with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  of 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.  By  FIEdor  Thoman,  of  the  Soci£t6  Credit 
Mobilier,  Paris.    4s.  {Now  ready. 


LEGAL    TREATISES. 

50.  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACIS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SER- 
VICES.  By  Davi1>  Gibbons.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged.    3s.  [Just  published. 

151.  A  HANDY  BOOK  ON  THE  LAW  OF  FRIENDLY,  IN^ 
DUSTRIAL  6-  PROVIDENT  BUILDING  6^  LOAN  SOCIETIES. 
With  copious  Notes.    By  Nathanibl  Whitb,  of  H.M.  Civil  Service,    is. 

163.  THE  LAW  OF  PATENTS  FOR  INDENTIONS;  and  oa 
the  Protection  of  Designs  and  Trade  Marks.  By  F.  W.  Campin,  Barrister- 
at- Law.    2s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES- 

36.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITBCTURB, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY,  ARCHM- 
OLOGY,ihe  FINE  ARTS,  dye.  By  TohmWbalb.  Fifth  Edition.  RenMd 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  Nnmenras  HIm- 
trations.    5s. 

12.  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  By  R.  Goodxno, 
B.A.,  M.B.  Intended  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  Cases  of  Accident  and 
Emergency.    2s. 

2*.  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEALTH,  A  Manual  of  Home  and 
Personal  Hygiene.    By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Bairo,  B.A.    zs. 

13.  FIELD  ARTILLERY  ON  SERVICE,    By  Taubert,  Captain 

Prussian  Artillery.    Translated  by  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  Maxwbll.    zs.  od. 

3*.  SWORDS,  AND  OTHER  ARMS,  By  Col.  Marey.  Translated 
by  Col.  H.  H.  Maxwsil.    With  Plates,    zs. 

50.  LOGIC,   Pure     and    Applied.       By   S.   H.   Emmens.       Third 

Edition,    xs.  6d. 

52.  PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  INVESTING  MONEY,  With 
an  Explanation  oi  the  Mode  of  Transacting  Business  on  the  Stock  Kxrhange. 
By  Francis  Playford,  Sworn  Broker,    zs.  6d. 

53.  SELECTIONS  FROM  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE 
HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmbns.    ss. 

93.  HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  intended  for  the 
Guidance  of  Officers  Preparing  for  Promotion,  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  Beginners.  By  Major  W.  W.  KNOLLYS,  F.R.G.S.,  9jrd 
Sutherland  Highlanders,  &c.  With  163  Woodcuts.  3s. 
194.  THE  HOUSE  MANAGER:  Being  a  Guide  to  Housekeeping. 
Practical  Cookerjr,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Household  Work.  Daiiy 
Management,  the  Table  and  Dessert.  Cellarage  of  Wines,  Home-orewing 
and  Wine-making,  the  Boudoir  ana  Dressing-room,  Travelling,  Stable 
Economy,  Gardening  Operations,  &c.    By  An  Old  Housbkbbpbk.    3s.  6d« 


HDTJGATIONAL  AND  CLASSICAL  SEBIES. 


HISTORY. 

I.  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  more  especiallv with 

reference  to  the  Oriepn  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution.  A  Text 
Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William  Dodglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A., 
of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Office.  Fourth  Edition,  revised.  Maps 
and  Woodcuts.    5s. ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

5.  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of ;  in  connection  with  the 

Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europe.  By  W.  Douglas  HAXiLTOir. 
of  University  College,  London,  and  Edward  Lbvien,  M.A.,  of  BalliM 
College,  Oxford.    2s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

7.  Rome,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  Uie  Empire. 
By  Edward  Lbvien,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Map,  2s.6d. ;  d.bda.  3s. 6d. 

9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Franco-Germaa 
War.  The  Continuation  by  W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S.A.,  of  Her  Majesty's 
Record  Office.    3s. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

Dates  and  Events  in  English  History,  for  the  use  of 

Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Rand.    1^ 
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ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    AND    MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 

11.  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Spoken  and  Written. 

With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  Hyde 
Clarke,  D.C.L.    Third  Edition,    zs. 

II*.  Philology;  Handbook  of  the  Comparative  Philology  of  English, 
Anirlo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Low  or  Piatt  Dutcn,  High  Dutch 
or  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Tongues.    By  Hydb  Clarke,  D.C.L.    zs. 

12.  Dictionary  of  the  English   Language,  as  Spoken  and 

Written.  Containing  above  zoo,ooo  Words.  By  Hydb  Clarke,  D.C.L. 
38.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. ;  complete  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,  5s.  6d. 

48.  Composition  and    Punctuation,  familiarly  Explained   for 

those  who  have  neglected  the  .Study  of  Grammar.  By  Justin  Brbnan. 
z6th  Edition,    zs. 

49.  Derivative  Spelling-Book :  Giving  the  Origin  of  Every  Word 

from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  Si>anish,. 
and  other  Languages;  with  their  present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  RowBOTHAM,  F.R  A.S.    Improved  Edition,    zs.  6d. 

51.  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking :  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the 

Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the- 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  French.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  corrected. 
2S.  6d. 

52.  Mining  and  Quarrying,  with  the  Sciences  connected  there^ 

with.  First  Book  of,  for  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Coluns,  F.GJS.,  Lecturer  t<y 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,    zs. 

53.  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography ». 

for  Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.  By  the  Rev.  Edgar 
Rand,  BA.    zs. 

54.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative,  a  Course 

of.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Brief  Treatise  upon  Modem  Chemical  Nomencla* 
ture  and  Notation.  By  Wm.  W.  Pink,  Practical  Chemist,  &c.,  and  Gborgb 
E.  Webster,  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  and  the  Applied  Sciences,  Notting- 
ham.    2S. 

THE    SCHOOL    MANAGERS'   SERIES   OF  READING 

BOOKS, 

Adapted  to  the  Reouirements  of  the  New  Code.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant, 
Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely;  formerly  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

Imtroductory  Primer,  yl. 


First  Standard     .       .06 
Second      „  .       .    o  zo 

Third        „  .       .    z    o 


Fourth  Standard       .       .       .    z      2 

Fifth  „       .       .       .       .    z  ^  6 

Sixth  „       .       .       .       .16 

Lessons  from  the  Bible.    Part  I.    Old  Testament,    zs. 

Lessons  from  the  Bible.     Part  IT.    New  Testament,  to  which  is  added 

The  Geography  op  the  Bible,  for  very  young  Children.    By  Rev.  C. 

Thornton  Forstbr.     zs.  2d.    %*  Or  the  Two  Parts  in  One  Volume.  2s. 


FRENCH. 

24.  French  Grammar.    With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.    By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    zs. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.    Comprising  a  large  number  of 

New  Terms  used  in  Engineering,  Mming,  on  Railways,  &c.     By  Alfreo- 
Elwbs.    zs.  6d. 

26.  English-French  Dictionary.    By  Alfred  Elwks.    2s. 
25,26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete,  in  One  Vol.,  3s. ; 

cloth  boards,  38.  6d.    %•  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 
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French,  cofUinued, 

47.  French  and  English  Phrase  Book :  containing  Intro- 
ductory Lessons,  with  Translations,  for  the  convenience  of  Students  iseienl 
Vocabularies  of  Words,  a  Collection  of  suitsUile  Phrases,  and  £aqr  Familiar 
Dialogues,    is. 

GERMAN. 

39.  German  Grammar.      Adapted   for   English   Students,  from 

Heyse's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grammar,  bjr  Dr.  G.  L.  Strauss,    zs. 

40.  German  Reader :  A  Series  of  Extracts,  carefully  culled  from  the 

most  approved  Authors  of  Germany;  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory.   By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is. 

41.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Nicholas  Esizrhazt, 

S.  A.  Hamilton.    Part  I.  English-Cxerman-French.    zs. 

42.  German    Triglot    Dictionary.      Part  II.   German-French- 
English.    IS. 

43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.      Part  m.   French-German- 

English.    zs. 

41-43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  One  Vol.,  3s. ; 

cloth  boards,  4s.    \*  Or  with  the  German  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5s. 


ITALIAN. 

27.  Italian  Grammar,  airanged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  a  Course 

of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    zs. 

28.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary,  wherein  the  Grenders  of  all  the 

Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  carefully  noted  down.    By  Alfred  Elwbs. 
Vol.  I.  Italian-English-French,    as. 

30.  Italian    Triglot    Dictionary.      By  A.  Elwes.      Vol  2, 

English-French-Italian.    as. 

32.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Alfred  Elwes.    VoL  3. 

French-Italian-English.    as. 

28,30,  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above).    In  One  VoL,  6s. 
32.      cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.     %*  Or  with  the  Itauan  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,  8s.  6d. 


SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.    With 

a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    xs.  6d. 

35.  Spanish-English   and    English-Spanish    Dictionary. 

Including  a  larg^e  number  of  TechnicalTenns  used  in  Mining,  Engineering,  he., 
with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.  By  Alfred  Elwbs. 
4s. ;  cloth  boards,  ss.    \*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

55.  Portuguese   Grammar,   in    a  Simple  and  Practical    Form. 

With  a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwbs,  Author  of  "  A  Spanish 
Grammar,"  8cc.    is.  6d.  {Just published. 


HEBREW. 

46*.  Hebre'W  Grammar     By  Dr.  Bresslau.    is.  6d. 
44.  Hebre-w  and  English  Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbinical ; 

containing  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Post- 
Rabbinical  Writings.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  6s.    \*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  7s. 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    3s. 

44,46.  Hebrew^  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  with 
46*.      the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  zas. 
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LATIN. 

19.  Latin  Graxninar.    Containing  the  Inflections  and  Elementary 

Principles  of  Translation  and  Construction.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodww, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Proprietary  School,    is. 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary,    Compiled  from  the  best  Autho- 

rities.   By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  M.A.    2s. 

22.  English-Latin   Dictionary;   together  with  an  Appendix  of 

French  and  Italian  Words  which  have  their  origin  from  the  Latin.     By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

20,22.  Latin  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. ; 

cloth  boards,  4s.  6d.    \*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5s.  6d. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 

1.  Latin  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Hbnry  Young, 
lately  Second  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Guildford,    is. 

2.  Csesaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Geographical 

Register  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Young.    2s. 
12.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino.    Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  the  Rev. 
Jambs  Daviks,  M.A.    xs. 

14.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Laelius,  Brutus,  sive  de  Senectute,  de  Ami- 
citia,  de  Claris  Oratoribus  Dialogi.  With  Notes  by  W.  Brownrigo  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    as. 

3.  Cornelius  Nepos.     With  Notes.     Intended  for  the  Use  of 

Schools.    By  H.  Young,    is. 

6.  Horace;   Odes,   Epode,  and  Carmen  Saeculare.     Notes  by  H. 

Young,    xs.  6d. 

7.  Horace ;  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Notes  by  W.  Brown- 

rigg  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    is.  6d. 

21.  Juvenalis  Satirae.    With  Prolegomena  and  Notes  by  T.  H.  S. 

EscoTT,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  Logic  at  King's  College,  London,    is.  6d. 
x6.  Livy :  History  of  Rome.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smith, 

M.A.    Part  z.    Books  t.,  ii.,  zs.  6d. 

i6*. —  Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  zs.  6d. 

17.  Part  3     Books  zxi.,  xxii.,  zs.  6d. 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  Bellum  Jugurthinum.    Notes  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  W.  M.  Donne,  BJA.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
zs.  6d. 

10.  Terentii  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Da  vies,  M.A.    2s. 

9.  Terentii  Andria  et  Heautontimorumenos.    With  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  James  Davibs,  M.A.    zs.  6d. 

11.  Terentii  Eunuchus,  Comoedia.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 

James  Davibs,   M.A.     zs.  6d.    Or  the  Adelphi,  Andria,  and  Eunuchus, 
3  vols,  in  I,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

4.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.  With  Notes  on  the  Buco- 

lics by  W.  RusHTON,  M.A.,  and  on  the  Georgics  by  H.  Young,    zs.  6d. 

5.  Virgilii  Maronis  ^neis.    Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  H. 
Young.    2s. 

19.  Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propcrtius, 

and  Ovid.  Notes  by  W.  B.  Donne,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2s. 

20.  Latin  Prose   Selections,  from  Varro,  Columella,  Vitruviu^ 

Seneca,  Quintilian,  Florus,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Valerius  Maximus  Sueto- 
nius, Apmeiui,  8tc.    Notes  by  W.  B.  Donne,  M.A.    2s. 

O/Aer  Volumes  are  in  Preparation. 
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GREEK. 

14.  Greek  Grammar,  in  accordance  with  the  Frinciples  and  Philo- 
logical Researches  of  the  most  eminent  Scholars  of  our  own  day.  By  Hans 
Claude  Hamilton,    is.  6d. 

15,17.  Greek  Lexicon.  Containing  all  the  Words  in  General  Use,  with 
their  Significations,  Inflections,  and  Doubtful  Chiantities.  By  Hbnry  R. 
Hamilton.  Vol.  i.  Greek-English,  as. ;  Vol.  2.  English-Gzeek,  as.  Or  the 
Two  Vols,  in  One,  4s. :  cloth  boards,  5s. 

14,15.  Greek  Lexicon  (as  above).    Complete,  with  the  Gkahhar,  in 

17.  One  Vol.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

GREEK  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatoiy  Notes  in  English. 

I.  Greek  Delectus.  Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 
with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  £xi>lanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young.  New 
Edition,  with  an  improved  and  enlarged  Supplementary  Vocabulary,  by  John 
Hutchison,  M  Jl.,  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow,    zs. 

30.  w<£lschylus :  Prometheus  Vinctt^  :  The  Prometheus  Bound.  From 
the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Esqtlanatory, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.    is. 

32.  w£schylus :  Septem  Contra  Thebes :  The  Seven  against  Thebes. 
From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  uriticai  and  Ex- 
planatory, by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M«A.    is. 

40.  Aristophanes :  Achamians.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  C.  H. 

Weisb.    With  Notes,  by  C.  S.  T.  Townshend,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

26.  Euripides:  Alcestis.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dindokf.  With 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  John  Milner,  B  A.    zs. 

23.  Euripides :  Hecuba  and  Medea.  Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Din- 
dorf. With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  W.  Brownrigg  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    IS.  6d. 

4-17.  Herodotus,  The  History  of,  chiefly  after  the  Text  of  Gaisford. 
With  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appen^ces,  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  by  T.  H.  L.  Lbarv.  MA.,  D.C.L. 

Part  X.    Books  i.,  ii.  (The  Clio  and  Euterpe),  as. 

Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.  HHie  Thalia  and  Melpomene)^s. 

Part  3.    Books  v.-vii.  (The  Terpsichore,  Erato,  and  Polymnia),  as. 

Part  4.    Books  viii.,  ix.  (The  Urania  and  Calliope)  and  Index,  is.  6d. 

5-12.  Homer,  The  Works  of.  According  to  the  Text  of  BaxUmleis, 
With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  drawn  from  the  best  and  latest 
Authorities,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  by  T.  H.  L. 
Lbary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Tub  Iliad  :  Part  i.  Books  i.  to  vi.^  zs.6d.  |  Part  3.  Books  xiiii  to  xviil.,  xs.  6d. 
Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  zs.  6d.   |  Part  4.  Books  xix.  to  xxiv.,  zs.  6d. 

Tub  Odtssby:  Part  1.  Books  i.  to  vi.,  zs.  6d.  Part  3.  Books  xiii.  to  xviii.,  zs.  6d. 
Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  zs.6d.       Part  4.  Books  xix.  to  xxiv.,  and 

Hymns,  as. 

4.  Lucian's  Select  Dialogues.    The  Text  carefully  revised,  with 

Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Youno.    zs. 

13.  Plato's  Dialogues :  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and 
the  Phzdo.  From  the  Text  of  C.  F.  Hermann.  Edited  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    as. 

18.  Sophocles:  CEdipusTyrannus.    Notes  by  H.  Young,    is. 

20.  Sophocles:   Antigone.    From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.     Notes, 

Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Tohn  Milnbr^  A.    as. 

41.  Thucydides:  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.    Notes  by  H. 

Young.    Book  1.    xs.  -,«,,«,  , 

2,  3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  or.  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Notes  and  a  Geographical  Register,  by  H.  YooNO.    Part  i.  Books  i.  to  iii., 
IS.    Part  a.  Books  iv.  to  vii.,  xs. 

42.  Xenophon's  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Ll.  F.  W.  Jkwitt.    xs.  6d. 

OfAer  Volumes  are  in  Preparation, 
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